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ADVERTISEMENT. 


[THE Publiſher delivers, with pleaſure, 
the tenth and laſt number of his Abridg- 
ment; and as every link of the chain rela- 
tive to this Embaſſy has been preſerved in 
its progreſs, he leaves the Public to form. 
their opinion as to the probability of ade- 
quate ſucceſs. With regard to himſelf, in 
tew inſtances has he ever met with greater 
encouragement ;—in none—with more ge- 
neral approbation. In his propoſals he en- 
gazed to deliver only twenty plates; but the 
| extraordinary encomiums paſſed on the work 
by the diſcerning Public, ſtimulated his ex- 
ertions, and demanded that his liberality 
ſhould keep pace with their generoſity ; he 
WS. , has 
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has” therefore increaſed their number tq 
libeniy fue: 
Nicol has preſumed to beſtow the epithet 
of miſerable on the Prints of this comm 
NONE are' 6 Y are wb to 
his On 11% on brag, 
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Far was eee the Publiſher's intenti 
to depreciate the original work, from which, 
by the plan he had adopted, he was likely; 
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ingly been dared to combat, — like a prudent. 


General he has reſerved the fire of his artil- 
lery till the day of battle, in Weſtminſter 
Hall; when he will be able to ſhower upon 
his antagoniſts ſuch-volleys of, ſecret informa · 
tion, and irreſiſtible arguments, ö relative. 0 
the folio volume f plates, as well as the 
1 volumes, &c. as may bring ſuffu 
i 287 0 10H _ 
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ſioh "611 the checks of ſome, and make 
them latnent) a Mop ever excited ſuch 
qifcloſure- 0 80 11 270 211 031. Fg 
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The Public are the beſt . the 


handſome\manner in which they have been 


treated in regard to this Embaſſy, which 
has coſt the nation two hundred thouſand 


pounds. It is ſtill freſh in their memoty, 
that un account” of it was advertiſed to be 
ſold for three guineas: Nor is it yet known 
on vrhat pretence it is now publiſhed at hr 
guinens; unleſs it be, that tlie high expecta - 
tions which" the Eaſt India Company bad 
formed bf it, induced them to make a pre- 


ſent of TRERH THOUSAND GUINEAS!| #44 


warde defraying the expence of engrav- 
ing the volume of unintereſting) plates; 
many of which, ſuppoſing half the ſum to 
have been applied to that purpoſe, refled as 


little honour on the artiſts as the eddiceial 
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But the rage for obtruding Prints on x tho 
| Public does not ſtop here; : for tue Ns 


genious, and, we may add, made oft Mr. Alex 
| andes, has Med propoſals for publiſhir ng a 

feries 10 Prints relating to "China, 6 be 
comprized in twelve numbers, at ther modes 
rate. price 2 with letter pre, ſeven lik 
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lings Up ids Sod each (we hope no atal 
d n "the he” gend number; 
which was to have appeared laſt Auguſt) ; 
ſo that, including” four guineas to be paid to 
Mr. Nicol for printing his part o the Em- 
baſſy, in a type large enough to be read by 
telegraphs inſtead of ſpectacles, the Public 
| would 
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. | 1 the back „ Cities, Canals, &c. - . The 

| three Fi igures; between the Mandarine and the Fe- 
male repreſenting Commerce) are Soldiers of the 
Emperor. 5 
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The Vignette Coptic MOT. 3 ſhewing 
ſome fine broad Cloth to a Chineſe: on the fide of 
each, are Emblems oft the Commerce of the re- 
ſpective Countries. In the fore ground are the In- 
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late Ercbaſſy to China, be: which 
che following is a ſummary account; 
was undertaken by Government, as might 
natura ly be imagined, on purpoſe to Ben 
tate and extend our, commercial- intercourſe 
with that empire. The Portugueze were 
the firſt Europeans who, in this point of 
view, en the coaſt of China. This 
nt took place in the fifteenth century, 
a Sock their earlieſt communication, they 
had rendered the Chineſe ſack eminent ſer- 
vices, as induced the Emperor to grant them 
certain privileges and immunities; the Chi- 
DE B nei 
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neſe theirſelves repoſed in them the: greiteſt 
confidence, and, in ſome inſtances, have 


granted them a decided - CHE ver 


every other nation. rf) to 20ʃqio 


The Dutch ſome time aſter, followed 
the track of the Portugueze; and they, tob- 
having helped to ſubdue a powerful rebel 
who, with his fleets, was committing great 


depredations on the eaſtern cbaſt af China, 


received great attentions: from the govern - 


ment; the Emperor invited them to Pekin, 


and loaded them with tokens of eſteenn 
His fucceflor, Cam- hi the Great, who reign 
ed long and proſperouſly; admitted into his 
familiarity,” all foreigners who were adepts 
in ſuch: of the arts and ſciences, as were het - 


ter known and cultivated in Europe thaw 


in the eaſtern clime. Many of theſe were 
religious Miſſionaries, from Spain as well a4 


Portugal, all of the Roman Catholic perſua- 


ſion, ſent ther to propagate; their modes 
of faith; men who, from their depth of 
learning; ſtrictneſs of morality, and ſimpli- 
Gty of — conciliated general eſteend; 


30 8 8 made 
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made many proſelytes, and by theſe means 
furthered the objects of ſuch of their counr- 
trymen Hus had embarked 1 on the W 


ciples of Commerce. ne 10 % 


beste ins chu of the faxtoerith century, John 
Mildenhall was fent out by order of Queen 
Elizabeth, to the court of the Great Mogul, 
to obtain certain commercial advantages for 
the Engliſſ. He was there ſtrongly oppoſed 
by the Spaniſh and Portugueze Jeſuits, who, 
from craft and preſents, contrived to fruſtrate 
its completion for ſome years. It appears 
that the excluſive. privilege of reſorting 

thither was claimed, and enjoyed, by the 
Portugueze till the year 1634, when a free 
trade: to China, as well as to other parts of 
the Eaſt Indies, was agreed to between the 
Viceroy of Goa and a Company of: Engliſh. 
Merchants, purſuant to a licence granted 
for that purpoſe by King Charles the Firſt, 
though in oppoſition to an exiſting charter 
af Queen Elizabeth, Which delegated that 
immunity to others. This Company of 


e by virtue of the premiſes, fitted 
Binn B 2 out 
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: out a fleet of ſhips, and gaye the command 
to Captain Weddell, who being furniſhed” 
with correſpondent letters to the 'Goverti6rs | 
of Macao, could foreſce tio obſtacle to pres! 
vent the meditated intercourſe with the 
Chineſe at Canton. It ſeems; however, that 
the Procurator of Maccow, or, ds It wolf 
appear, the Portugueze Conſul; on the fleet * 
arrival off that place, went on board the 
Commodore's ſhip; and faid, that ad'to mat? 
ters of feffeſument, he would provide them; 
but that tere wis an obſtacle to their trad- 
ing, Which was, the non-conſerrt r the! 
Chineſe, Who, he pretended, held his (the 
Portugueze) people in miſerable: ſabjeRtion; 15 
ii Oc bail hg „ ie 
im the Hiſtory of Cominidree; wie nes tine 
article 18 extracted, we are farther informed, 
that the Engliſh, mortiffed, "doubtleſs, at the 
| difippolntineat, were Aete fine to” Mes 
ver, if poſſible; the fiver leading to Cantet. 
& barge Fuad linter, l above fifty fell, 
Were accordi ly ſent out” t&Etplott; and f 
16 Cütſe of twoTunps they eam in fle 


of che Indütk of the Ader, the” baer 
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w high was prohibited even to the Portus 
gueze; and Who, i in conſequence, carried n 
| their traffic in ſmall craft, through Cir ui 
tous narrow ſtraits amid various iſlands, — 
The, Chineſe, | alarmed at their appearance, 
came down the river, being then in ſight 
of a fort, or caſtle, with twenty fail of junks, 
(boats), all mounted with ordnance, and tre- 
ble-manned, | commanded | by, an admiral, 
who deſired them to come to an anchor. 
Having complied, the Chineſe began to ex- 
poſtulate on the temerity of coming thither 
to inſpect their manufactures, and explore 
the interior parts of ſo great a Prince s do- 
minions; and aſked who were their pilots. 

B59 g told that OL came from England;ta 


47 
8 25 K 


tage of both Pr 1 ices, pay ing the gecnſtom: 
| KI like others that they were with- 
and ie ofs,, and Meile. able, of themſelves, to 
diſcovery b by, arts paſſages infinitely more 42 

tricate Wi dangerous they began to J ax 
| theiß Aut ſtexity, and promiſed to mtrod luce 
three 91, them, to, the Vioeroy gt Canton 2 
_ aged they would proeced no farther in 
B3 their 


5 bag river as far as Cane. "Having reached 
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their pinnace. This was agreed to, and the 


next day, being within five leagues of Can- 
ton, (the alarm having reached that city) a 
deputation waited on them, and deſired 


them, in 4 friendly manner, to return to 
their ſhips; „ with an afſuranee, that if 
they would apply to certain perſons at 
Maccow, they ſhould have a licence grant- 
ed them for the exerciſe of a free trade. 
This was nothing but an artifice; for their 
| requeſt being complied with, ſix veſſels be- 
longing to the Portugueze, laden with mer- 
chandize; failed in the interim for Japan; 

| and'1 it appeared they were under apprehen- 
ſions leſt Commodore Weddell ſhould have 
ſeized them. Being now out of danger, 
| hay derided Engliſh credulity; and n 


147 


defence, ſent er Englith @  peremptor — 
nial. bp 8: 393 K — ed F irs 
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Eile at this piece bf chientas! Lupe. 


| 171 a council of war Was holden, at which 


it was unanimouſly” reſolved, to proceedoup 


the 
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the}, caſtle beforementioned, by means of 
ſome interpreters - they fell in with, they 
were introduced to ſome Mandarines ; ; Who 
promiſed, on condition of their remaining 
on the ſpot for ſix days, to intercede with 
the principal men, reſident at Canton, for 
the accompliſhment of their wiſhes, This 
Vas another ſubterfuge in order to gain 
time; ſor in the courſe of four days, the 
ſaid fort, before diſmantled, was now fur- 
niſhed with forty ſix pieces of heavy ord- 
nance; and they actually diſcharged ſeveral 
ſhot at one of the barges, as it was paſſing 
by in ſcarch of a convenient watering place. 
This daſtardly conduct, ſuperinduced by the 
falſe repreſentations of the Portugueze, 10 
inoenſed the whole Engliſh fleet, that, the 
the lame, hiſtory tells us, they immediately 
hoiſted the, bloody, flag, got under way, 
anchored within gunſhot, abreaſt of the fort, 
and, by a briſk and well- conducted fire, 
ſilenced, in a few hours, this formidable bat- 
tery. They then landed a hundred men, 
got full poſſeſſion of the fortreſs, diſmount- 


ed the ordnance, hoiſted the Britiſh flag on 
4 h B 4 | the 
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the walls, ſet fire to the councit-houſe; and 

demoliſhed. whateyer they could. Having 
ſeized two or three ſmall veſſels, a letter 
was Tent to Canton by one of the boats, 
complaining of their breach of faith. They 
alſo juſtified their proceedings; and throw 
ing all the otlium on the perfidy and intri- 
gues of the Portugucze, they effected a re- 
conciliation, „ and obtained the Ges in 
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view. —4 licence for's a free wen 
The Wlerrtüldade Saen ees bowerer. 
under which the Engliſh firſt got footing in 
China, muſt have operated to their diſed- 
vantage, and rendered their ſituation, for 
ſome time, peculiarly unpleaſant.” Till then, 
the name of their country was unknown; 
and tlic contetnptuous epithet of! currotiy- 5 
pate was attached to them long after their 
commercial intercourſe.” "Theſe, and other 
i inauſpicious impreſſions given of them by 
other European nations, added to the na- 
tional and teligiqus prejuciees imbibed 
againſt them, and "thoſe unteſtrained erna - 
nations of Aden and ee too fre 
l Sy | % i quent F... 
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quently indulged in by the. natives of Bri- 
tain, Mere only to be obliterated by a ſeries 
of vigilant eireumſpection, and prudent de- 
Meanor; and more eſpecially as merchants, 
as Well as artiſans, are there holden. ; in_the 
loweſt degree of oſtimation. But of all ſo- 
reigners, then carrying on traffic at the port 
of Canton, the Engliſn, from the above 
cauſes, were portrayed in the moſt unfa- 
vourable point of view; their complaints, 
however juſt and notorious, were deemed 
frivolous and vexatious; and, to prevent 
their grievances from being made known, 
perſons were forbidden to tranſlate them. 
The. ſmall number of the Engliſh who hadac- 
quired as much of the Chineſe language as to 
be able to repreſent them, being applied to for 
that purpoſe, rendered themſelves obnoxious; 
and it became dangerqus for the natives to 
undertake to teach it. Now. though a fac- 
tory had been eſtabliſhed. upwards of a cen- 
tary,+yet, for want of an aſſimilation, of 
manners, ſentiments, and babits, which fa- 
cilitate, and invigorate commerce on ac- 


gount of the "ru PP ADA of rank ar- 
rogated 
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rogated by perſons in authority, at China, 
over thoſe exerciſing any kind of traffic, 
mercantile concerns were materially im- 
peded, and expoſed to various impoſitions. 
Thus circumſtanced, thoſe ancient preju- 
dices to ſtrangers, early imbibed, and deeply 
rooted, operating on the conduct of the Chi- 
neſe, and reduced as it were, to a ſcience, 
founded on the perfect ſtate of their own 
civilization, remained in their full force; 
and to repreſs the conduct of their Euro- 
pean viſitors, as well as to prevent the con- 
taminating powers of bad examples among 
their own pœople, orders were iſſued that 
one port only ſhould be left open for foreign 
ſhips; — and at a ſtated period, every Euro- 
pean was obliged to embark, or quit the 
Chineſe territories; leaving his factory and 
concerns W the vrrurp rf * the 
next e Bin ego gt WMI im 
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ors Cha obſtruction to commerce; which 
long exiſted, was the natives were in- 
ſtructed, by the moraliſts of the Empire, to 
admit it onhy from motives of Humanity and 
Dig beney olence, 
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benevolence, not from neceſſity or inclina- 
tion on their part, nor any mutual benefit 
to be derived; and even the balance of trade 
inctheir favour, a deſirable object with all 
other nations, among them as conſidered 
rather as an inconvenience than advantage. 
Indifferent, then, as to its progreſs, and it 
being rather /uffered than ſought, for, ſtrangers 
who exerciſed it could entertain but ſlender 
hopes of common attention, or common 
juſtice; nor could the Engliſh, in their deal- 
ings, procure any redreſs for inſults, hard- 
ſhips, or oppreſſions. Such conduct, how- 
ever, could not, in their opinion, be known 
to, nor authorized by, the Emperor of 
China; and, therefore, under this convic- 
tion; many agents of the India Company, 
concerned in the trade thither, hinted the 
neceſſity and propriety of an embaſſy to his 
Imperial Majeſty, in hopes that, by a true 
ſtatement of their ſituation, he would order 
a removal of the exiſting grievances. The 
idea was communicated to ſome eminent 
artiſts and mathematicians, in the ſervice of, 
and who reſided at, the Court of Pekin; 


losen and 
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and from a thorough knowledge of the diſs 
poſition of thofe who compoſed it,  conceiy, 
ed thè meafiire' would be attended with the 
happieft” effects, provided it met with pro- 
per ſupport: | Such an event, however, was 
not to be brought about by any of che Eng+ 
tifh at Canton; they had not been barticu- 
larly cretömmended by their Sovereign, and 
were no otherwiſe known than through the 
deſcriptive medium of their adverſaries or 
competitors.” The ſame” motives of policy 8 

or commerce, which led to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Miniſters at other Courts, applied, 
with equal force and propriety to the ap- 
pointment of one at Pekin. Beſides, the 
miffion of a Britiſh Ambaſſador, it was ar- 
Sued, "would: be as e receiyed, "as 
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TS untl zallibüßt of We unde bebe 
the te Goillitries lnioutited! to ſeveral w a 
nns Aerking 4nd though the two 65 

Government were many thouſand mis 8 
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apart, yet the dependent territories of 'cac] 
State approxitnated Within ke RI 
rites bf That of Hindoſtan. It is Mere; 
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however, deſerving of notice, that there are 
ſome petty princes, often hoſtile, to each 
other, but cloſely connected with, or de- 
pendent on, one or other of their tw po- 
erful neighbours, ho occupy much of the 
| ſpace, ſituated between the weſtern limits of 
the Chineſe Province of Shen- ſee, and the 
eaſtern boundary of the Britiſh Government 
of Bengal. In the common courſe of eyents, 
from ſuch a relative fituation mult; ariſe 
diſcuſſions which might, without the inter- 
vention of perſons of high rank and conſi- 
dential character, lay the baſis of Ages: 
- N 170 NR the two Courts. 
| At Canton, „ a WR years 1 an en 
happened which had well nigh} put a ſtop 
pi our foreign: trade. Evils of every kind, 
bin 1 with this tendency, are to be appre - 
d, and ought to be particularly guarded 
K pry by, a 2 2 a 


eee 


between ET: Britiſh fro Sg in India, and 


anton, but not in the employment of the 
Eaſt- 
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Eaſt- India Company, two Chineſe, in a bbat 
lying near the veſſel, in the river Canton; 
were accidentally killed by the gunner. The 
crime of murder is never pardoned in Chi- 
na. The Viceroy of the province, fired 
with indignation at the ſuppoſed atrocity, 
demanded the perpetrator of the deed, or 
the 2 of him who ordered it. The 
Piiedygccidental but the Viceroy; ſup- 
poſing it to haye been done from a wicked 
diſpoſition, ſtill perſiſted in his demand, and 
to aſſure himſelf of that object, he ſeized 
one of the principal ſupereargoes. The other 
Factories being alarmed, united themſelves 


wich the Engliſh as in àa common cauſc, 


and ſeemed diſpoſed to reſiſt the intentions 
of the Viceroy; who, on his part, arranged 
his troops on the banks of thę river to force 
a compliancc. It was at laſt deemed expe- 


dient, on principles of policy, to give up the 


gunner, with ſcarce a ITN ho . p thats 
his Ale Would be W = 98617 
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The Chineſe Government, ever on the 
wateh with reſpect to ſtrangers, and caſily 
alarmed, foreſees the poſſibility of the moſt, 
diſtant evils; and there was much cauſe, of 
apprehenſion. leſt, to avoid ſimilar accidents, 
and to preſerve the tranquillity of its ſub- 
jects, it might not have been induced to 
put a total ſtop to foreign traffic. The ef- 
on our manufactures, not to mention the 
revenue, would have been ſeverely felt in 
this country; but in no one article ſo much 
as that of tea, which is now become a ne- 
ceſſary of life in all ranks of ſociety; , the 
ſudden depri vation of which, having no pro 
per ſubſtitute, mi gt be e as a na - 
endl: mn 11121 0 1 net by 
77. 16. yo! £4 
The firſt importers of tea into ee 
res did not take place till the commence- 
ment; of the laſt, century ,- were: the Dutch. 
Fhey had heard of the general uſe of a be- 
verage from! a plant of that country, and 
they wiſhed to eſtabliſh the ſale of an Eu- 
ropean plant, praiſed for its virtues, for the 
ſame 


oY 
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tell into diſuſe in China; but the cc 
tioni of toreigen tea has ane inert 6. 
aiſhingl: 3 From SI hy and 


ae — ese in the Mitte: b 
row amount to nearly twenty — of 


ported to be i in a — — 
produce. will not be equal — 
It is thought, however, highly — 
that we may; ſome time hereafter, furniſh 
ourſeltes with this uſeful article, on reaſon- 
DD able 
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terms, without depending on the will 
or-eaprice of a foreign Power. In the inte- 
rim, prudence diftated the neceflity of 
forming ſuch a connection with the Court 
of Pekin, as might place the Britiſh trade to 
China on a ſolid and more beneficial baſis, 
as well as to remove the difficulties and jea- 
louſies which might ariſe on the ſide of 
Hindoſtan, from the intrigues and miſrepre- 
ſentations of the reſpective an * 
allies of China 15 Great Britain. 


The forming and completing of ack an 
alliance could not be.c d to be brought 
about on a ſudden. The Court of Pekin 
was little inclined to an intercourſe with 
foreign States, and deemed it wiſdom to ſe- 
clude its ſubjects, whom it conſidered as in 
the vale of happineſs, from an aſſociation 
with the profane. A haſty exception to 
this could not be expected in favour of a 
nation, of whoſe virtues the Emperor and 
darines were but __ r rc eh * 4 
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The puniſhment of a Britiſh ſubject, by 
expreſs orders from Pekin, for endeavouring 
to penetrate to the capital, in order ty pre: 
ſent a memorial of grievances from the;Briz | 
2 . is a Prot of the difficulty ons 


to n a, ſucceſſion. of Britiſh, ads is 
dignified ſituations, at that Court, W whole 
amiable, manners, and ,, diſcreet; condutts 
would be adapted, to gain the eſteem and 
reſpect of eyery claſs; and by diſſipating | 
their prejudices, and. conciliating their good 
will, obtain that confidence requiſite for ſo 
deſirable a connection. But a more rational 
hope for ſuccefs was. attacked. to the, miſſion 
of an Enyoy of rank, inyeſted with royal 
authority; and, accordingly, a Noblemam of 
exalted merit undertook to make the experi; 
ment, but his premature death on the outward 
pallagg interraptefths expedition. Neel. 
„tt 02 done Hl 099d orroddicd 
Some time alter, other propitious circum 
ances occurred to,,preſs the, execution. of 
the original deſign, which had been delayed | 
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by the above event; and to the confidera- 


tion of policy and commerce, were now ſu- 


peradded thoſe of humanity and pRoforlty? 
Under the auſpices of his preſent Myeſty, 
adding luſtre to his reign, very conſiderable 
and important improvements had been 
mad in navigation and geography, by voy- 
ages round the world; executed by able and 
ſbientiſic men. Enterprizes like theſe, tend - 


ing to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, 


without the incentives of conqueſt or gain; 
voluntarily ſacrificing every enjoyment, and 
encountering numerous perils, in order to 
enrich” the pages of hiſtory or ſcience; were, 
in the midſt of war, regarded as ſacred by 
un admi miring enemy, and the perſons and 


property of the adetiturers, d 


ſceured from _—_— 1110 f 
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Ihe accounts Wen 17 theſe whit had 
hitherto been fortunate enough to penetrate 
inte Dunne were conttadictory and proble- 
ontributi ing rather to excite atten- 
tion Ahn ſatisfy curioſity. They all con- 
* ERA curred, 5 
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curred, however, ; in aſſuring, that, i in re gard 
to its natural and artificial productions, 
the policy and uniformity of its Goyern- 
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ment, the manners and ſentiments of the 
inhabitants, their civil inſtitutions, moral 
maxims, and general economy,—it, preſent- 
ed, collectively, one of the ſublimeſt Objects 
for human contemplation, or deep reſearch, 
The imaginary. danger of admitting, a free 
- intercourſe to perſons, prone to tumult and 
immorality, are the obſtacles raiſed by the 
Chineſe Government againſt a free inv eſti. 
gation of it; and this could only be done 
Ke by ſuch ſtrangers whoſe rectitude of 
conduct, and ſuavity of manners, ſhould 
convince them to the contrary by examples 


\ 


of an oppoſite e V 
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To 1 fk inxeterats, prejudices, 
there might not only be required the effect 
of examples free from moral obliquity, f but 
alſo the accompanying qualifications fox 
moving in the higher ſphere of life. Much 


might depend on the admiſſion of-an n Am- 
rt | "Ba | baſlador 
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banda into their territories, and the im- 
preſſion which he and his fuite might make 
on the minds of the Mandarines and the 
5 ple at large, during their progreſs through 
the country, and his viſit to the Court; but 
principally, whether he could excite a with, 


455 procure reſidence for, ſucceeding Mini- 


5 conttary to the preſent received prac- 
tice of the Chi Held. Ta effect this would 
an intimate alliance 800 the Emperor, and, 
by conſequence, a free intercourſe with all 
arts of China. To aim at too much, in the 
beginning, might occaſion either g- tedious 
delay, ora total failure; and though the Eaſt- 
India Company were too well convinced of 
the inconveniences and oppreſſions attached 
to their commerce at Canton, yet, dreading 
batdiHips of a greater magnitude, they re- 
cothinended the utmoſt care and circum- 
the ection, leſt the Government of China 
fot, 'by any imaginary umbrage, entirely 
üde them from entering their ports. 

WT Or On had, therefore, to ſelect from 
Tobphzd 0 3 her 
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; ner boſom, à perſon of great ehe Teng 
erpenence, and den eee and) it was 
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by his diplomatic talents, and whoſe reputa- 
tion was flxed for integrity and aptneſs for 
bufinefs, was ap ppointed, by the Miniſter, 
Embaſfador Extraordinary and Miniſter Ple- 
nipotentiaty to the” Emperor of China.” On 


this 


OO "Grdeted u fixty-four gun thip, the Lion, to 


be 


Gt 
He 


with leave 10 nominate the Commander. 


2 0 } 


7 | HE Right Honourable E Earl at Manta, 


EMBASSTC 


"PREPARATIONS FOR THE runder. 


1 * 4% 
i 


who had already advantaged his country 


occaſion, the” Lords of the” Admiralty 
fitted up up for his Lorahip's reception, 
ptain, "now Sir Eraſmus' Gower, ho in 


Juvenile years had been two voyages 
round 


7 CHINA. 225 
e! che world, and fully equal to the j im- 


"pod {c 95 ende with the command; and 
was alſo gratified with the choice of his of- 
Hicers, my N of which was ſoon filled. 


To add dignity to the": mien, x aer 
guard was alſo allowed, to attend the perſon 
of the Embaſſador, in compliance with the 
practice of Eaſtern Embaſſies. This guard, 
over Whom it had been reſolved to maintain 
the ſtricteſt diſcipline, in order to prevent 
the leaſt dereliction of duty, or diſorderly 

conduct, when, in preſence of the Chineſe, 
was, put.) under the command of Major, Now 
Colonel, Benſon ; aſſiſted by Lieutenant, 
now, Captain, Pariſh ; and. Lieutenant, NOW 
Lieutenant - Colonel, Crewe. Doctor Gillan 
Was Phyſician to. the, Embaſſy, and. Doctor 
Scot the Surgeon; ; 5 gentleman of abilities 


; 1449 


and experience, who had long ſerved 1 in that 


$$ Roo 


putation, .- - Doctor, Dinwiddic, aſtronomer, 


18141 


and Mr. Barrow, both well {killed i in, ma- 


chematics and mechanics, had ally, appro- 


b O4 priate 


Priate appointments. Mr, Acheſon Maxwell 
and Mr, Edward. Winder, were made: jbint 
Secretaries to the Embaſſador p and M. 
Henry Baring, recently appointed a Writer 
was permitted to accompany the Embaſſy to 
Pekin... . TW o botanic gardeners alſo; m- 
barked, one at the public expence, the other 
at that han e ee the Embaſſy. vin 


1 4: 5 59:46 3 54 97 ar Sr t i. olg 
Another ow. of no ſmall 1mport;: {tall 
remained, vacant, which was as neceſſary as 
its fulfilment was difficult; that of inter- 
preter and tranſlator. In all the Britiſn do- 
minions, not one perſon could be procured 
properly qualified; and to depend on finding 
one at Canton, was - too precarious for the 
ries. tolerated at the Court of Pekin are not 
allowed to leave the country; but ſome, by 
penetrating in diſguiſe far from the capital, 
have been known to return. Some of the 
mare: learned Cbineſe, however, had, by 
fortuitous circumſtances, found their way to 
Bome, nd Were employed, at the Vatican, 


to 


Tic 


to exahhine certain Chineſe books and mi 

nuſeripts and at Naples a College had 
bien founded, out of zeal for Chriſtianity, 
dedicated to the education of ' young C 
neſe; who, by means of the European Mi 
fionaries; had contrived to effect their eſcapt 
out of China. The only reſource leſt was, 

to ſee whether any of the above were I 
ling tol accept of, and qualified for, the em 
ployment. With this view, the Secretary of 
the intended Embaſſy fat. out in January, 
1792. He paſſed through Paris, where ] 6 
foundations for foreign miſſions ſtill ſubſiſt - 
ed La Matſon de Saint Lazare, and La 
Maiſon des Miſious Etrangeres. At the lat. 
ter was one Who had left China (twenty 
years age; but, beſides that he was Averſe 
to re-viſit that country; he had neurly for- 
gotten his native language. He next went to 
Rome, but with no other ſucceſs than that 
of having procured, from Cardinal Antonellij 
ſtrong letters of recommendation to the Tras 

lian Miſſionaries in China, as well as to the 

Curators of the Chineſe College at Naples. 

Thore, by the aid of his Majeſty 's'Miniſter; | 
00 Sir 
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Sir William Hamilton, to whom the  Col- 
lege were under obligations, he overcame 
the ſcruples of the Curator; and two Chi- 
neſe, uncontaminated in morals, amiable in 
manners, and candid in diſpoſition, quali- 
fied to interpret between their own language 
and the Italian or Latin, came to England 
with the Secretary of the Embaſſy, in May, 
1792, exprelsly to embark for China, in 

wanker of. ane 539 32368. id 


| They 5 8 to Sui re 
uſeful, by ſome pertinent hints reſpecting 
their own country, and ſuggeſted. the fitteſt 
preparations | for ſuch an expedition. Pre- 
ſents, according to the Eaſtern manners, are 
indiſpenſible, both for the Emperor and his 
Court; and they mentioned what they 
judged might be moſt, acceptable, Sch 
articles as were there ſought aſter with/avir 
dity, and produced the greateſt profit, Wera, 

on this head, not to be diſregarded. Ex- 
enen pieces of ingenious and compli- 
cated mechaniſm, | richly and varioufly or- 
ted, and producing, hy means of in- 


ternal 
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ternal wheels and ſprings, apparently auto- 
matous movements, were exported annual- 
Ip; to a conſiderable amount. Theſe ma- 
chinies, taken over thither at the expreſs de- 
ſire of the Mandarines, whom it might 
Have been dangerous to diſobey, were either 
given as preſents, or a trifling ſum, infinite- 
I leſs than the firſt coſt, was received in re- 
turn, that the tranſaction might have the 
appearance of a common purchaſe. Many 
of theſe coſtly articles, obtained by the 
Mandarines, for little conſideration, from 
the merchants, under promife of protection 
from their inferivrs, ultimately found their 
way into the Palaces of the Emperor and 5 
his Mitiiſters,' in the nere of "OI _ 
favour of kheir Pe W f 
volle ISA Doole 133 Ens | 
It would have been vain, in publie preſents, 
to think of ſurpaſſing, either in coſt or work- 
manſhip, ſuch articles of this kind, (called, 
in the cant jargon of the Eaſt, Sing Songs) as 
Waal buen thither through private channels; 
aid beſides, the annual accumulation of 
_w was ſuppoſed ſufficient to -ſatiate"the® 
Iro. tranſient 
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tranſient. gratification excited by! ga udy 


trifles. Other preſents were ſubſtituted i in 

their room more worthy of princely notice 
22 1101. 

and acceptance. 
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Aſtronomy being a favourite ſcience, in 
China, which has long engroſſed the atten= 
tion and occupation of the Government, i in- 
ſtruments of the lateſt improvements, and 
orreries repreſentin g the moſt perfect motions 
of the ſolar ſyſtem, could not fail to be ac- 
ceptable, To theſe were added, ſpecimens 


or aſſortments of ſuch of our manufactures, 


finiſhed in the firſt ſtyle, as were adapted 
for genetal utility, or ſocial comfort; ; which, 

beſides being likely to prove highly grateful | 
to thoſe to whom they were preſented, Were 


| likely to create a future demand for the 


=Y Ii 10 24535 
ſame articles. 7 | i 
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g Cor! the ſafer conveyance, of theſe pre ſents, 
the Eaſt- India Company appointed one ok 
their largeſt ſhips, and gave the command 

of Her to Captain Macintoſh ; with 1 inf uc. 


tions to carry out ſuch perſons appertaining 
18755 to 
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to the Embaſly as vu] not conveniently be 
accommodated on board the Lion. A ſmall 
brigentine, "manned and officered from the 
| Lion, was alſo fitted out, as a tender, to AC- 
company the Embaſly. ET IO 


1 became DOI while thele prepara- 
tions were making, to embrace the earlieſt | 
opportunity of formal'y announcing the in- 
tended Embaſſy to the Chineſe Govern- 
ment, inaſmuch as intelligence! is frequently 
conveyed to China 05 foreign Ports. 
Without this precaution, the undertaking 
might, through error or deſign, be made to 
aſſume an uncertain or warlike appearance, 
—the Embaſiador' $ reception rendered du- 
bious,—and the intentions of Government 
completely fruſtrated. To ſecure, then, the 
effects of firſt impreſſions, which 1 in every 
inſtance are difficultly eradicated, three 
Commiſſioners, who had been elected by 
| the Eaft- India Company to man age t theix 


20 744 


affairs at Canton, v were empowered to 00 


eie 


151 11105 UNH : Oh! 
municate, th due ſolemnity; the inten 
„Ul 1351 ' 28 OZ a 

miſſio of Lord Macariney ; and to de ver 
0 FEETE 3 2 1110 (J. 2 5 2014 
a letter, 
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been expected his ſubjects, ſettled at 
ton, ſhould have ſent a deputation to tlie 
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a letter, correſpondent hereto, from Sir 
Panel Baring, then Chairman of the Curt 
of Directors, in ſo public a männer to the 
Viceroy of Canton, as to prevent, if h he had 
deen 10 Melia, the pe of its ten 


«a f £# #* 1 
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- This letter Walle « that his mo Ga 7 
cious Sovereign having heard that it Had 
Can 


Court of Pekin, in order to congratulate the 
Emperor on his entering into the eightieth 


year of his age, but that ſuch deputation 


had not been immediately diſpatched, ex- 

preſſed great diſpleaſure thereat; and, being 
defirous of cultivating the friendſhip of tlie 
Emperor of China, ak” of improving the! 
connection, intercourſe) and good corie⸗ 
ſpondence between tlie Courts of London 

and Pekin, and of increaſing and extending 
the commerce between their reſpeaive fü 
jects, had reſolved to ſend his Well-be love 
coulin” and counſellor, Lotd Macartney, 4 
nobleman of great virtue, wifdom; and abz 


Ans &F 
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lty, as "PE .Embaſſador Extraordinary, and 
Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of China, to 
repreſent his perſon, and to expreſs, in the 
{ſtrongeſt terms, the ſatisfaction he ſhould 

feel if this mark of his attention and regard 
ſhould ſerve as a foundation to. eſtabliſh. a 
perpetual harmony and alliance between 
them; and that, the Embaſſador, with his 
| attendants, ſhould ſoon ſet out on the voy- 
age; and, having ſeveral preſents, for the 
Emperor from his Britannic Majeſty, which, 
from their ſize, and nicety of mechaniſm, 
could not be conyeyed through the interior 
of China to ſo. great a diſtance as from Can» 
ton to Pekin, without riſk of damage, he 
ſhould proceed directly j in one of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, properly accompanied, to the 
port of Tien-ſing, approaching, in the firſt 
inſtance, as near as Paſſible to the reũdence 
of the Emperor of China. And Sir F ran 
cis. ends. the; letter by... requeſting. the; in- 
formation, thus giyen to be conveyed t to 1101 
Court of Pekin, truſting that the Imperia L 
orders would be: iſſued for the proper regep-. 


| 90 of the King of Great Britain, 5, Mips, 


2410] with 
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with his Embaſſador and W don as 
they fhould appear at Tien- ing; g. or t ©- 
wr gs meant hos Bo ARA + 


1 3 


in the above nts were N con- = 
ſtrued by ſome perſons to be directed to ex · 
traordinary and improper purpoſes, and the L 
attention of the diplomatic corps was there - 
by awakened. One of theſe attributed the 
deſign to nothing leſs than that of engrofling . 
the whole trade to China, to the excluſion 
of all other foreigners, and in his zeal for 
bis Court, propoſed a counter Embaſly. , 
That monopoly, however, had no Part in it x 
muſt be evident, when it is underſtood, that. . 
this intended Embaſſy was expreſaly 1 impart- 2 
ed to the States- General of the United Pro BY 
vinces, then in alliance with Great-Pritain, . 
with offers of embaſſadorial ſervice, in caſe, , 


the Rate of the Dutch Factory at Canto gn 45 
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| Gull Jae. fuch mediation. : 
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- Bir the real drift of the Miffion Rf. FP 
dleiily a aſcertained by his Majelty's pr ts 


* _ inſtructions. 
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wt as "4 to his Embaſſador, i in 8 it is 
ified, that © a greater number of his ſub», 
jects than of any other Europeans, had been 
trading for a conſiderable time paſt in Chi- 
na; "that the commercial intercourſe be- 
veen ſeveral other nations and that great 
Empire, had been preceded, accompanied, 
or followed, by ſpecial communications with 
2} Sovereign. | Others had the ſupport of 
e who, from their eminence in 
ſcience, or ingenuity in the arts, had been | 
frequently admitted to the familiarity of a 
curious and poliſhed Court, and which Miſ- 
ſionaries, in the midſt of their cares for the 
opagation of their faith, were not ſuppoſed 
to Have been unmindful of the views and 
intereſt of their country ; while the Engliſh 
traders bas unaided, and, as it were, 
und vo wed, at a diſtance ſo remote, as to 
admit of a miſrepreſentation of the national 
chara@er and importance ; and where too 
their occupation was not holden in that 
eſteem which might be pecefigry, to procure 


them ſafety and reſpect; that, under | 


theſe eiteurnſtances, it became the dignity : 
I 1 D and 
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and character of his Majeſty to extend his 
paternal regard to theſe his diſtant ſubjects, 
even if the commerce and proſperity of the 
nation were not concerned in their ſucceſs ; 
and to claim the Emperor of China's pro- 
tection for them, with that weight which 
Is due to the requiſition of one great Sove- 
reign from another; that, © a free com: 
munication with a people, perhaps the moſt 
fingular upon the globe, among whom civi- 
 lization had exiſted, and the arts been-cul- 
tivated, through a long ſeries of ages, with 
fewer interruptions than elſewhere, us 
well worthy alſo of being ſought by the 
- Britiſh nation, Which ſaw with pleaſure, 
and with gratitude applauded; the ſeveral 
voyages undertaken already, by his Majeſty's 
command, and at the public expenee, in the 
purſuit of knowledge, and for tlie di ſeovery 
and obſervation of diſtant eountries A, 
manners; but that, „ in ſecking to im- 
Prove a connection with China no wiewos 
were entertained except thoſe; of the gene- 
ral intereſts of humanity, the mutual bene- 
fit of both nations, and /*hp>prooeRiver 
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fi 6 commerce under the Chineſs, eee 
5 ment. n Ati | 
» 4 10 v4 

His Maj eſty⸗ 8 8 to the Ps of 

China breathes the ſame ſpirit. It is therein 
ſaid, that * the natural diſpoſition of a great 
and benevolent Sovereign, ſuch as his Im- 
perial Majeſty, whom Providence had ſeated 
upon the throne for the good of mankind, 
was to watch over the peace and ſecurity of 
his dominions, and to take pains for diſſe- 
minating happineſs, virtue, and knowledge 
among his ſubjects; extending the ſame be- 
neficence, with all the peaceful arts, as far 
as he was able, to the whole human race.“ 
That his Britannic Majeſty, © impreſſed 
with ſuch ſentiments from the beginning of 
bis reign, when he found his people engaged 
in war, had granted to his enemies, aſter 
ahtaining victories over them in the four 
-quarters.of the world, the bleſſings of peace, 
on the moſt equitable conditions; that, 
{ance that period, not ſatisfied with pra- 
moting the proſperity of his own ſubjects, 
in Every reſpect, and beyond the let 
20 12 all 
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all former times, he had taken various ops, 
Portunities of fitting out ſhips, and ſendmg; 
in them ſome of the moſt wiſe and learned 
of his oN people, for the diſcoyery of diſs 
tant and unknown regions; not for the pury 
poſt of oonqueſt, or of enlarging his demir 
nions, Which were already ſufficiently, eur 
tenſive ſor all his wiſhes ; nor for the ur- 
poſe. of acquiring wealth, nor even, for. fa 
vouring the commerce of his. ſubjects; but 
for the ſake of increaſing, the knowledge of 
the habitable globe, a of finding out the v arie 
eus productions of the earth; and for com- 
municating the arts and comforts of life to 
thoſe parts, where they had hitherto been 
little known; and that che had ſinge ſent 
veſſels, with animals. and vegetables moſt 
4 uſeful to man, to jſlands and places where, 
it appeared- they had been wanting; that 
he. had; been ſtill more anxiqus to inquire 
into, the arts and manners of countries, 
Where civilization., had been improved. hy 
the iſe ordinances and yirtuous) examples 
A cheir oxereigns,, through; along ſen 


nes of 
| Dog: 7986S ; and felt, above all, an ardent wiſh to 


| 2 become 
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become acquainted with thoſe celebrated 
inſtitutions of his (Chineſe) Majeſty's popu- 
lous and extenſive empire, which had car- 
ried its proſperity to ſuch a height, as to be 
tlie admiration of all ſurrounding nations.“ 
That “his Britannie Majeſty being then 
at peace with all the world, no time could 
be fo propitious for extending the bounds of 
friendfhip and bene volence, and for propoſ- 
ing to communicate and receive the bene 
fits which muſt reſult from an unreſerved 
and amiable intercourſe between ſuch great 
and civilized nations as ig a and Great 
Scithige” 101710 bs 2 2418 50 een 
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1 was evident that the Embaſſy was net 
Viritted to affairs of commerce at Canton, as 
Lord Macartney had diſereti onary power to 
viſit, beſides China, every other country ca- 

Pable of affording uſeful or important infor- 
mation. He had diplomatic authority ad- 
Areſſed to the Eniperor of Japan, and to tlie 
: Hing of Cochin-China, and a general com- 
*nifvn be to all Prices and States, in hät- 
o HEI 48 D 3 1% DOE e er 
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ever part of the Chineſe ſeas he might have 
occaſion to touch, 


The ſhips being, by this time, at Portſ- 
mouth, and every thing in readineſs for the 
voyage, thoſe who were to accompany the 
Embaſſador, in all nearly a hundred, joined 
his Excellency there in September, 1792, in 
order to their repairing on board. Impe lea 
by the faſcinating incitement of f curioſity, 
already were they meditating China at. a 
_ diſtance, and voluntarily quitted their native 

ſhores to engage in a perilous, but intereſt- 
ing enterprize; and when the wind and 
weather were announced favourable for de- 
parture, they felt no regret, or unpleaſant 
emotion, except when the inward. thrillings 
of affection awoke the remembrance of their 
ms and ae Wee qniz>018 
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AE Ebibaſfidor! and His: fuite being 
embarked, the Lion and Hindoſtan, 
. by the Jackall tender, ſet fail 
from Portſmouth on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1792. The weather ſoon changed from 
moderate to boiſterous; in the night, the 
ſhips loſt company of the tender, and were 
compelled to take ſhelter in Torbay; 
whence, after being detained two days by 
e nt is. _ woos to' rock Joms 
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e the fifa cout on che dechubf 
October they diſcovered the iſlands of Porto 
Santo and Madeira, the latter of which, at 
the then diſtance, appeared like a huge 
mountain whoſe apex was loſt in the clouds. 
Hoon. after, the Deſerta's Iſlands were de- 

* 4 ſcried, 
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ſcried, ſubject alſo to Portugal, forming 
part of the Madeiras, BE 188 „ 03 09475 
3 DNA 210 bait 


The firſt view; of ane iſland of Madeira 

| repreſented, it as rocky, barren, and uncul-; 
tivated, but on a nearer approach its beaur; 
ties opened to view, and formed a ſcene pie: 
tureſque and enchanting, Funchal, its prin- 
cipal town, ſtands i n the midſt of a verdant 
5 5 , whoſe ſcattered edifices, being white. 
externally, formed a pleaſing contraſt, with, 
| N greens. and OS W hich, at 
all 2 ts, met ae u lit ids: 50 40 
ri te, TOMTFTOTS 9113 git 


The ſeaſons here may be ſaid to be only 
two, ſpring. and ſummer; as no degreejof 
heat or cold has been found unpleafant. 
Fahrenheit” $ thermometer, during his Ex- 
cellency”s J iſtay, placed in the ſhade; about. 
noon, was from ſictyrnine to. {eyenty-twa: 
| degrees. At Funchal, in January, when 
the tops « of the hills are covered with ſnow, 
it "is about fixty-four, and. ſeldom e in 
autumn mn umn, higher than ſeventyrfiye., 0: (ny 
birch 2131 cor vides bas b: ibn Th. 
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5 THe Portugücze Governor ordered due 
attention to be paid to the Embaſſador, of- 
fered his Excellency a military guard, Who 
reed, büt accepted u polite invitation to 
partake of an entertainment, truly ſumptu- 
ous pt WN the Embaſſador's ſuite, the 
officers' f the Lion and. Hindoſtan, the 
rietthaiits of the Britiſh factory ry, and the 
moſt reſpectable inhabitants of the iſland, 
about two: hundred erlons, were likewiſe 
iflvited! "A young lady, only ten years ol id, 
daughter of che Governor, did the honours 
of the table, till the deſſert was bidüghl. 
when the Governor's wife prefided. - 
Vino 2d Of bist 5d sn 9120 21 
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four hundred and eighty acres, It is divid- 
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ed into thirty ſeven pariſhes, : and 115 nie 
tants are computed to be ei ighty thouſand,” : 
jy 7 2 of Madeira being mountain. 
ous, dechyous, and rugged, and others 1 near- | 
ly deſtitute of ſoil, are incapable of cultu Fa , 
Small patches „indeed, of cultivated ground 
appear in the narrow valleys, in which alſo 
there are ſome villages. But though | the 
cultivators are lazy, yet they have ſhe wn in- 
ſtances of induſtry, by breaking, on the fi des 
of hills, thinly covered with ſoil, ſuch preces 
of ſcattered rock as contain vegetable mat- 
ter, into ſmaller parts; and the rills, from the 
heights, being made to flow over, the frag- 
ments comminute and become a fertile 
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Indolence, howeres, prevails with "he 
men, who enjoy eaſe at home, While their 
wives and daughters £0 harefooted, to, a 
conſiderable diſtance, - over rugged paths, 1 up 
to the mountains to cut broom 15 fuel. 
This they carry in loads to Funchal, and 
diſpoſe of it for ſubſiſtance, which 1s chiefly 


on 
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en a falt fiſh. Thus, ſeverity of labour, poor 
neſs of food, and warmth of climate, make 
them old in frame, when young in years. 
The complexion of this claſs of the people 
is dark, their ſtature low, and the ſpirit 
and 285 of their anceſtors much. degenc- 
rated. | 

The nog is the food moſt celiſhed: at Ma- 
deira. _ Theſe animals, when young, are 
marked by their owners, and ſuffered to 
range wild among the mountains, and at 


Laſt are e hunted and caught by dogs. 


No ſerpents, nor any noxious animal, 
have been known to exiſt at Madeira; nei- 
ther are there hares, or foxes. Fi 11h, of 
ſeveral kinds, are caught on the coaſt, but 
Herrings and _ oyſters are ſtrangers there. 
Salted cod, i in abundance, is imported from 
Area; ; and being the Principal diet of 
| 65 e poor, | boccaſions amon 8 ther en 
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Ihe inhabitants are amply/ ppl with 
delicious Bult and vegetable eſculents, of 
various kinds for the table. But the grape; 


ehiefly white, is the ſtaple production of the 
iſland.” Twenty five thouſand pipes, euch 


of a hundred and twenty gallons, ate made 
annually; half of this is exports! to Eng 
land, North America, and the Weſt Indies; 
and the reſidue is conſumed by the inhabi< 


tants, either in its F or in a ſpi⸗ 
g rit en Fan 9 10 2101671973 1 os. 
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This fort of ne tt has the A pcasben t 
dry Madeira, the higheſt price of which to 


; dealers, CO thirty two pounds a pipe; but 


private individuals are, from general icuf- 


toms,” made to pay more. The merchants} 
however, add'one pound per pipe extra, to 


the above. charge, for every year they keep 


it in their cellars, as an equivalent for in- 


tereſt of money, and other iricidental 16ffes. | 
Da. — 53 9 AD Le, 10 Olle DIE 28119 381! 
Other Kir has of g grape ate natives in” Ma- 
deita one, whoſe © Juice has a deeper c. 
* titan the former, the wine of Which is 


doo called 
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ealled tinto Another, called. Baſtardo, has As 
red Rin, but produces a white juice; and 
laſtly, on ſome few. ſoils a third ſpecies. is 
raiſed, Whoſe; juice is remarkably. ſWeet and 
rich, from which is made that celebrated 
wine called Malmſey. The annual produce 
of, this vine is ayeraged at five hundred pipes, 
fetching, at market, about ſixty pounds per 
pipe The merchants, of the Britiſh factory 
here, like that at Oporto, attach themſelves 
to the cultivators of the vine, and ſupply 
them, in advance, with whatever can contri- 
bute to their neceſſities. . They are remark- 
able for their hoſpitality to ſtrangers. Their 
houſes are ſpacious, and open, on the ſlight- 
eſt, recommendation, for the reception of 
paſſengers who ſtop, there for ene 
in their way, to Aſia or America. 


g i ved? v8 ts as 

Proviſions, excepted, the. Government: of ; 
Portugal impoſes a duty on all imports into 
Madeira, and alſo on wine exported. And 
gh: internal taxes are levied, yet, after 
defraying, the expences of the civil. and mili- 


tat eſtabliſhments, the ſurplus. 18. ſaid nat to 


Baſſey exceed 
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_ exceed. eighty: thouſand pounds. The bas 
lance of trade to that iſland is much iii 
ſavour of the Engliſn. Twenty trading 
houſes of great ſolidity, whoſe acquired for- 
tunes ultimately centre in Great-Britain, 
conſtitute the preſent Britiſh: factory. Their 
immenſe capital, avowed integrity, and com- 
miercial K nowledge, have ſtifled every com- 
petition, and left them in the almoſt entire 
e of the trade to en 

The alubrity of this i . 
inhabitants from various diſeaſes. The 
ſcurvy, from bad proviſions, is the lot of the 
poor; and paralytic affections, from indo- 
tence and repletion, that of the rich. Inter: 
mittents are unknown there. _T he, mall 
pox proves molt fatal in ſummer, and anq- 
culation, on account of religious ſcruples, 
18 rely 01" 
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The town contains 4 Aan thouſand 

| hebitonts; and though: ſtreams of water run 
though the ſtreets, they are kept very dirty. 
dome improvements are going on, to which 
4obag. the 
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the Governor has contributed, and among 

theſa is a delightful mall, with two rows of 
handſome trees. The cultivation of the 
country: keeps pace with an increaſing po- 
pulation; but the uncertainty of the ſeaſons 
often cauſes failure in crops, and ſubjects 
the farmer to hardſhips.— The creditor can 
ſeize property for . but cannot nn 
the debtor. | 


The Wen cane is but little ends 
here. The cane reſembles, in form, the 
common reed, grows to the height of about 
eight feet, and has a jointed ſtem, with leaves 
fpringing from the joints. The beſt and 
ſweeteſt juice is centered in the middle of 
the ſtem.—A few trees of the true cinna- 
mon, with three-ribbed ſcented leaves, and 
a . fragrant bark, are _ n 


W Funchal, to the 9 of the 
iſland, the road is ſicep and craggy up hills; 
at the top was à narrow path, on one ſide of 
which: was à perpendicular rock, on the 


other a-dreadful precipice, paſſable only to 
3113 pedeſ- 
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pedeſtrians, except to ſome well wained; 

fure-footed mules. Farther on 1s an open. 
plain, adorned with myrtle and box-tree, 
growing wild ; and alſo the whortleberry 
ſhrub, far more conſiderable in height and 
luxuriance than any which grows in En- 
gland.—At the caſt end of the iſland, ſome 
gentlemen of the Embaſſy, who had made 
the excurſion, diſcovered the crater of a diſ- 
tinct volcano, four hundred yards in diame- 
ter; at the bottom and round the ſides of 
which were ſcattered fragments of lava. 


It appeared to Dr. Gillan, that there 
had been ſeveral craters in the iſland, and 
that eruptions had taken place from them 


at various and very diſtant intervals. This 
was particularly manifeſt at a place near the 


brazen-head, where might eaſily be count- 
ed, twelve different n. of lava from 
Ing craters. ' 


„The chain of the higheſt mountains of 
Madeira has hardly any volcanic appear- 
ance. The clouds envelope frequently their 

. tops, 
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tops, and an em deſcend all the fireams f 
and rivulets of the iſland. Their antiquity | 
is marked by the deep chaſms or gulphs they 
have formed i in their deſcent between the 
ridges of the rocks, during the long lapſe 
of time they have continued to flow. ——_ 
the beds of theſe riyulets are found pebbles 
of various ſizes, and large round maſſes of 
fi lex, ſuch as are uſually found in the beds 
of many ſimilar torrents in the Alps. The 

foil, alſo, of the fields and paſturage grounds 
appears exactly the ſame as thoſe of the 
Continent, where no volcanic hre has ever 


been n ſuſpected.” * 


cc It; 18 Vkewiſe to be obſerved, that no lava 
of a glaſſy nature has been diſcovered in 
Madeira, nor any perfect pumice ſtone ; : 
circumſtances which both indicate, that not 
the higheſt degree of heat had been ſuffered | 
here : but it 1s probable that the bay or 
beach of Funchal 1 is a ſegment of a large 
crater, the exterior part of which has ſunk _ 
into the ſea; for, in the firſt place, the 


mining or blue ſtones upon the beach are 
OR: 2 all 
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all of compact lava; ſecondly, tempeſtuous 
weather throws, always upon the ſhore, 
larger maſſes of the ſame blue lava ſtone, 
and, alſo, a quantity of cellular lava, ap- 
proaching to pumice ſtone in texture, but 
much heavier, and not fibrous; and laſtly, 
the Loo Rock, and landing place oppoſite to 
it, to the weſtward of Funchal bay, as well 
as that upon which Fort St. Jago is con- 
ſtructed, are evidently perpendicular frag- 
ments of the edges of the crater, which have 
hitherto reſiſted the action of the ſea, by 
having been better ſupported, or having 
more cloſely adhered together, tho much 
worn by the violence of the ſurge. They 
bear not the leaſt reſemblance to the neigh- 
bouring rocks a little within ſhore.” 


The iſland of Madeira is well defended 
by nature. Violent ſurges beating con- 
ſtantly upon its rocky ſhores, form a ſtrong 
barrier againſt invaſion. Art has, likewiſe, 
contributed to the ſtrength of the capital, 
which extends three quarters of a mile along 
the beach, and nearly half a mile in depth, | 

£28 < thy 
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by four forts; St. Jago, St. Lorenco, Peak 
_ Caſtle, and another upon the Loo Rock. 


The military eſtabliſhment of the iſland 
conſiſts of three hundred regular troops, half 
infantry, the reſt artillery; and two thou- 
ſand militia who are embodied occafionally. 
The latter, making two battalions, are ob- 
liged to provide themſelves with an uni- 
form. There are alſo, ten thouſand irre- 
gular militia, who are - not ſo clothed, nor 
called out to exerciſe, and being at no ex- 
pence on that account, are compelled to 
do garriſon duty, to take charge of ſignals, 
and repair the highways. Three colonels 
are appointed, in ſeparate diſtricts, to com- 
mand them; and they are farther ſubdivided 
into companies, each of which has a cap- 
tain and lieutenant. 


The Lion and the Hindoſtan having pro- 
cured the neceſſary refreſnments, and re- 
cruited and completed the ſtock of water, 
and fuel; and having left inſtructions for 
the Jackall who had not yet rejoined them, 

E 2 to 
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to proceed to Port Praya, in the iſland of St. 
Jago, his Excellency and ſuite embarked 
from Funchal on the 18th of October 1792. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PASSAGE TO TENERIFFE; TO sr. JAGO. 
NOTICES OF THE ISLANDS. 


\APTAIN Sir Eraſmus Gower, in order 
— to obtain a better wine for the ſeamen. 
than could be procured at Madeira, at the 
contract price, reſolved to touch at Santa 
Cruz, on his way to St. Jago; and ſteering 
for this place, they entered the bay on the 
21ſt of October, and anchored in twenty 
fathoms water. | 


The place is defended by forts and bat- 
teries; and the ſhore ſo fenced by cragged 
rocks, and conſtant ſurges, as to render it 
nearly inacceſſible to boats. The regular 

troops 
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troops do not exceed three hundred; but 
every perſon, capable of bearing arms, is en- 
rolled in the militia. 


Io the above ſecurities of art and nature 
againſt the attacks of an enemy, ariſes ano- 
ther to which hoſtile ſhips are expoſed :— 
The wind 1s hardly ever favourable to clear 
1 land. This danger proved no obſtacle 
to the ardour of the gallant Admiral Blake, 
who, in 1657, entered the road, attacked 
and deſtroyed a fleet of Spaniſh galleons in 
ſtrength nearly equal to his own ; and then, 


by a fortuitous wind, he brought off his 


ſquadron in perfect ſafety. 


The town of Santa Cruz is pleaſantly 
ſituated. It has a handfome pier, conve- 
nient landing places, and an excellent quay, 
ſhaded by ſeveral rows of trees. Its ſtreets 
arc elegant and tolerably ſpacious. A foun- 
tain, adorned with marble ſtatues, ſtands 
in a ſquare; and the neighbourhood affords 
many ut promenades. 


E 3 The 
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The mountains to the northward of the 


town are rugged, and the rocks, found upon 
them, volcanic. Notwithſtanding, they pro- 
duce beans, corn, and graſs for fodder. The 


culture is ingeniouſly carried on to their very 


ſummits by means of ſtages or platforms of 
ſoil, ſupported by fences of ſtone. Various 
wild odoriferous herbs were ſcattered around; 
and ſome of a powerful, and as it were, in- 
ebriating ſmell. 


La F iguera de India, called, in Engliſh, the 
Prickly Pear- tree, bears a fruit, which is held 
there, in great eſtimation; but it is neither 
eaſily plucked nor eaten. A peaſant whom 
a gentleman belonging to the Lion, then on 
an excurſion, accidentally met, obligingly 
undertook to overcome the difficulty. He 
gathered one, by enveloping the fruit with 
a tuft of graſs, to guard his fingers from the 


prickles. He warily took off the rind, and 


the pulp being expoſed to view, proved de- 
licious to the taſte, uniting the flavour of 
a fig, the winter Burgundy pear, and the 
water melon.—Sec a plate of the leaf of 
this tree. : 
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Other gentlemen, belonging to the ſhips, 
made an equeſtrian tour into the country, 
in which they viſited the capital of the 
ifland, called, St. Chriſtophe de Laguna. 
The Governor reſides at Santa Cruz, but 
here are holden the courts of juſtice. The 
city is built on an eminence in an extenſive 
fertile plain; it contained ſeveral fountains, 
which were ſupplied with water from the 
neighbouring heights, by mean of an aque- 
duct. The ſoil produced vines, Indian corn, 
potatoes, and a ſpecies of beans. Even the 
boſoms of the mountains were cultivated, 
and their craggy ſides covered with various 
ſorts of ſpontaneous plants. 


At the bottom of an amphitheatre of 
mountains, out of which riſes the Peak of 
Teneriffe, is the villa, or capital, Orotava, 
otherwiſe called, Oratavia, the port of Which 
is at three miles diſtant. The trade here, 
as at Madeira, is ang confined to Britiſh 


- merchants. 


From this place, the how of t the Peak is 
EE generally 
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generally attempted ; accordingly a party 
from the ſhips undertook, on the 23d Octo- 
ber, to viſit it. The ſeaſon of the year was 
doubtleſs unfavourable; the cold on the 
mountains was ſaid to be intenſc ; and ſud- 
den ſhowers of ſnow and hail often over- 
whelmed the traveller. They ſet off, how- 
ever, about noon, accompanied by two 
Muleteers as guides. They paſſed through 
a pleaſant vale covered with vines; and 
. aſcending an eminence, the ſloping ſides 
of which were entirely covered with a grove 
of cheſnut trees, they arrived at the ſummit. 
of the firſt, called the Green, Mountain. 


They had now to attain the top of a ſe- 
cond mountain, whoſe ſides were craggy 
and ſterile, and its aſcending path on the 
brink of brecipices. A few pines were thin- 
ly ſcattered on its fides. In the afternoon, 
by mean of a barometer, -they found they 
had aſcended nearly ſix thouſand feet above 
'the town. The mountain upon which they 
ſtood, was now overcaſt with clouds; and 
various, and impetuous guſts of wind, com- 


bating 
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bating each other, ſeemed to threaten any 
farther e 


Excavations, reſembling diſtinct craters 
of volcanic matter, were diſcovered in every 
part of this mountain; and night ſetting in, 
and the path being difficult, the guides not 
only propoſed to halt, but, in contempt of 
threats, were unwilling to proceed. The 
travellers wanted much to reach that part, 
known by the name of La Enſtancia dos 
Ingleſes, the reſting place of the Engliſh. It 
then began to rain, and blow with violence, 
and the guides, anticipating, from experi- 
ence, an approaching tempeſt, declared the 
unſheltered traveller muſt inevitably periſh, 

and inſiſted on ſtopping under the brow 
of a PRE rock. 


They had furniſhed themſelves with pro- 
viſions at Orotava; they kindled a fire with 
the branches of the cytiſus, and the leafy 
boughs of the Spaniſh broom, ſerved them 
as a couch to ſleep upon. The thermome- 
ter was now at forty-five degrees; the air 
| keen, 
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keen, the wind tempeſtuous, and they had 


no ſhelter againſt the rain. 


At day-break they aroſe ; but the weather 
was exceedingly boiſterous, driving with 


violence heavy drops of rain. They ſaw the 


point of the upper cone; but the conincal 
fruſtum, by which it was ſupported, was 


concealed by thick clouds: theſe rolled in 


ſucceſſion along its ſides, and being thence 


rapidly hurled into the vallies, between the 


hills, againſt which they were forcibly 


driven, quickly condenſed into rain. Some 


of the party then gave up the project, and, 
by the aſſiſtance of one of the guides, re- 
turned to Orotava, | 


Previous to their arrival at the ſea-port of 
Orotava, and at a little diſtance from the 
city, or upper town, of the ſame name, neat- 
ly built of ſtone, they ſaw, on their way, a 
remarkable Dragon's Blood Tree. Its trunk, 
at the height of ten feet from the ground, 
meaſured thirty-ſix feet in girth. At the 
height of fifteen feet, it divided itſelf into 

IM about 


about a dozen branches, ſprouting regularly, 
as from a centre, in an oblique direction up- 
wards. Theſe produced, only at their ex- 
tremities, thick, ſpongy leaves, reſembling, 
but ſmaller than, the common aloe. This 
tree, by a tradition current in the iſland, 
exiſted three centuries ago, at the time the 
Spaniards conquered Teneriffe; and it is 
now, as it was then, a diſtinguiſhing land- 
mark. 


The gentlemen who purſued their journey 
towards the Peak, were attended by another 
guide, one of the few remaining of the de- 
ſcendants of the Guanches (original inha- 
bitants) and ſole poſſeſſors of the iſland, 
when it was firſt invaded by the Spaniards 
in the fifteenth century. They had attained 
the ſummit of the mountain whence ariſes 
the great Cone, which being frequently co- 
vered with ſhow, occaſioned the ancients to 
give the whole iſland the name of Nivaria. 


The plain, on the top of this mountain, 
preſented a dreary waſte, loaded with maſſes 
= of. 
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of black lava, without verdure or vegetation; 
except a ſolitary cytitus, which peeping, 
now and then, through the fiſſure of a rock, 
diſcovered its feeble, withering branches. 


; Having already aſcended two thouſand 
feet above the place where, the preceding 
night, they had taken ſhelter, the Muleteers 
became refractory, and impeded the progreſs 

'of the animals. The cold, indeed, . was 
piercing and intolerable; the fall of fleet 
. torpified the hands, and incapacitated them 
from holding the reins. In their perilous 
fituation they had many hair-breadth eſcapes, 
but none more fo than Dr. Gillan. Stimu- 
lated by curioſity to follow his friends, and 
forced by the wind to the edge of a preci- 
pice, his mule fell, opportunely, into a bed 
of volcanic aſhes, or both muſt have been 
hurled down the precipice, and inevitably 
periſhed. At this time the tempeſt raged 
with increaſed violence, and the drops of 
rain fell half congealed; the difficulties they 
had to encountef were inſurmountable, and 
the only choice left was that of returning. 

| Excurſions 
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Excurſions to the Peak, at proper ſeaſons 
of the year, are attended with leſs difficul- 
ties. The ſame Mr. Johnſtone, mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, as having ſurveyed 
Madeira, viſited this place in the ſummer 
time. He and his party provided themſelves 
with tents, and ſlept, the night before they 
got to the Peak, nearly about the ſame ſpot, 
- which finiſhed the labours of thoſe juſt men- 
tioned. 


« There, it is ſaid, © they encamped on 
ground covered with pumice ſtone, a ſtream 
of lava on each ſide; in front, a barren 
plain ; the iſland of Grand Canary bearing 
| ſouth-eaſt, as if riſing out of an immenſe 
field of ice, formed by the clouds below 
them. About four o'clock next morning, 
the firſt of Auguſt, the moon ſhining bright, 
and the weather clear, they began to aſcend 
a kind of path, along the firſt great fruſ- 
trum, .leading to the ſmaller and higher 
Sugar-Loaf. The paſlage was ſteep and 
diſagrecable, being covered with pumice 
ſtone, which gave way at every ſtep. In 

N about 
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about an hour they got to the Alta Viſta, 
where it was neceſſary to climb over the 
lava, leaping from one large ſtone to ano- 
ther, till their arrival at the foot of the Sugar- 
Loaf. Here they reſted about five minutes.” 


4 They then was to aſcend the Sugar- 
Loaf. This was by much' the moſt fatiguing 
part ; it being exceedingly ſteep, and wholly . 
conſiſting of ſmall pumice ſtones, ſo that the 
foot, at every ſtep, ſinks and ſlides back. 
They were obliged to take breath, repeat- 
' edly. It was little more than ſix o'clock 
when they got upon the ſummit of the 

Sugar-Loaf. At this time the clouds had 
gathered about a mile and a half perpendi- 
cular below. They were thick, and had a 
very ſtriking effect, appearing like an im- 
menſe extent of frozen ſea, covered with in- 
numerable hillocks of ſnow, above which 
the Iſlands of Grand Canary, Palma, Go- 
mera, and Hiero or Ferro, raiſed their heads. 
On the ſun's getting a little higher, the clouds 
diſappeared, and opened to the view the coaſt 
around. The colours, hoiſted on the Peak, 

were 
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were diſtinctly ſeen by gentlemen in Oro- 
tava, through their teleſcopes.” 


The proſpect from the Peak is romantic 
and extenſive, no other hill being of a height 
to intercept the view. The coaſt is per- 
ceived all round, and a diſtinct idea of the 
iſland formed. The north-weſt coaſt ap- 
pPears to be well cultivated; but the ſouth-eaſt 
ſeems dreary and barren.” Within the ſum- 
mit of the Peak, he relates, © is an excava- 
tion or cauldron, not leſs than eighty feet in 
depth, into which the gentlemen deſcended, 
and gathered ſome ſulphur, with which the 
ſurface is moſtly covered. In many parts the 
foot cannot reſt upon the ſame ſpot above a 
minute, the heat penetrating quickly through 
the ſhoe. Smoke iſſues frequently from the 
earth. Juſt under the ſurface is a ſoft red- 
diſh clay, ſo hot, that the hand introduced 
Into it muſt inſtantly be withdrawn. In the 
_ cauldron, the ſulphureous odour is very offen- 

five; but on the ridge it may be eaſily en- 
_ dured.” | 


« From 


1 
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4" F rom this place they NY tlie town ff 
Santa Cruz, and the ſhipping in the” 2 0g? 
which is a diſtance, in a direct line, -of JDT 
twenty-five miles. They continued tw8* 
hours and a half upon the ſummit of the 
Peak, without feeling any inconvenience 
from heat or cold. Soon after ſun riſe” 
the thermometer, in the ſhade, Taba fifty" 
one degrees. They deſcended the Sugar-" 
Loaf, 1 in a few minutes, running the whole | 
way, which was found to be the beſt m OI | 
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« At the foot of the Peak there were 
ſeherbl caverns in the midſt of lava, ſome 
filled with fine water, extremely cold, and” 
frozen at the edges of the caverns. "Others, © 


in the Winter, are filled with ſhow, over | | 


which the ſun never ſhines; and, thus, o-] 


continues in them gens yt out the year. ; 
7 A 


The beicht of the Peak, alſo meaſured by 
Mr. J ohnſtone, was found to be two Mon 


ſand and twenty-three Engliſh fathoms, NES 


two miles, two furlongs and eighty- ſix yards; 
and its diſtant from the ſea port to Orotava, 
eleven 


e 
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eleven miles and a half, bearing ſouth, forty- 
eight degrees weſt; the variation of the com- 
paſs being ſixteen degrees to the weſtward of 


Religion here, as in every part of the Spa- 
niſn dominions, engroſſes much of their lei- 
ſure which might be devoted to inſtruction 
and improvements. Even ladies of rank ſel- 
dom go out but to maſs, matins, or veſpers. 
The unmarried live in convents, and are 
there often enticed to take the veil. © 


| The reſidence of the Biſhop ot the Iſles, 
whole revenue is ten thouſand pounds a year, 
is at Canaria; his unbounded charity is equal 
to his eccleſiaſtical rigour. Religion ſuffers 
very little interruption by commerce. Fo- 
reign ſhips rarely touch at any other place 
than Teneriffe; and from Santa Cruz are 
annually exported about twenty-five thou- 
{and pipes of wine, chiefly to the Engliſh in 
return for manufactures. 


F The 
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The revenue aceruing to th Oboen, Pry 
all the Canaries, after deducting the ordiflary 
expenees of adminiſtration, does tiotrexcred 
frxty thowſand' pounds a year. The duty on 
tobacco and ſnuff is ſo enormous, that the 
temptation to ſmuggle is irrefiſtible. Tho 
royal monopolies, of which Orchilla is one, 
are tlie chief eee 8e of the inhabitarits. 
wr 5519 bis KI) mat? 115 neftobaih 
+Feneriffe, though 8 eee ee 
populous and fertile of the Canary Iſlands, is 
about ſeventy miles in length, and twenty 


two in mean breadth. Its ſurface contains 


one thouſand five hundred and forty ſquare 
miles „or fine hundred and eighty - five thou- 
fand Tix hundred acres, Its inhabitants are 


computed at nearly à hundred thouſand; 


Which averages: about ſinty-five perſons td 
every ſquàre mile 11910 0K 21 N 903 to 


7 
29717 ADN ob. F270 - Srl BHE of 293m 


The population of the Grand Canary 
ifland is eſtimated at forty. thouſand inhabi- 
tarts; Palma, thirty thouſand ;: Forteven- 


tuta, ten thouſand; Lancerota, 15700 thou- 


118: tw 8112 © 11805 21 1 IOI OWE Jatid:; 


?, » \ 
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vember; on the 2 
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fand: Gomera, ſeven thouſand ; and · Hierro, 
or Ferro, fifteen hundred. This iſland, the 
weſtermoſt of all the Canaries, is the moſt 


weſterm part of the old world, from which 


goographers:uſed to nnn firſt meti- 
klin. odio 5 geen 64” 05 0 * 
„9510 21 81116 A ) N 78 . 540 77 IS. Oo 


On the 1 of C October,” the Lion and 


 Hindoſtan left Santa 8 and ſteered their 


eburſe towards Port er in * ee 
Jagd. VI ') of T0 Iro bs Holt 0 


vit at bt 6: 1321 15} or. eim Cel. it TT; 


They came macht os Bedaridas old 
the: Cape de Verde: iflands, on the firſt of No- 
of the Iſle of May, The 
next day the iſland of St. Jago appeated: 
and at noon the Lion anchored in Praya 
Buy ini ſeven fathoms water. The latitude 
of the Bay is fourteen degtees ſiſty ſix mi- 
nutes north, and the longitude twenty three 
degrecs twenty nine minutes weſt. The 
variution of the compaſs is twelve degrees 


forty>vipht; minutes weſt: Ships} bound 


tothe ſouthward; generally ſtop here for 
treſh proviſions. The coaſt teems with vari- 
FF ous 
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ous kinds of Gſh. At this time, mie, 
the iſland, was in a ſtate oſ deſolation and fa- 
mine; nor had any one of the Cape de Verde's 
eſcaped the calamity. ' Little or no fain had 
fallen for three years paſt ; the rivers were 
dried up; vegetation had ceaſed; and tlie 
cattle periſhed as well from want as drought. 
Some inhabitants had prudently migrated; 
many of thoſe who remained were eee 
* Dein 214 ne IE Alix 01 9001 
| 03 init gt 157 £1. TOO DILLW 
HIM a andy bn a . to the right of 
St. Jago, eloſe to the rock, and at the foot of 
an elevated plain, are the ruinsof a once elegant 
Romiſh chapel, built, probably, bythe grater 


Aden town * Stand if fuck it NCI 
led, is ſituated upon the plain above-men« 
tioned. It conſiſts of about a hundred ſmall 
huts; one ſtory high, built of wood, thinly 
ſeattered. It has a fort or battery almoſt in 
ruins. The jail was the beſt building, and 
next to that the mn at nn officiatid 


a mulatto prieſt. 9995 Jon bib er; | 
The 1 


-23 tht Fa 


1. 
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The — a in a Gall e 
barrack, at the extremity of the plain, com- 
manding a view of the bay and ſhipping, 
The Embaſſador was received by him with 
due honour and reſpe&; advancing a con: 
fiderable diſtance from his houſe to meet and 
conduct him thither. But as he had ſhared in 


the general wretchedneſs, occaſioned. by the 


long drought and arid winds, he had neither 
wine nor = other refreſhments to offer. 
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10 Weeds ns mo devaſtation 
in the vegetable kingdom, a few verdant 
palm trees were ſeen to flouriſh amidſt burn- 
ing ſands. The aſclepias Sigantina, noticed 
for its milky, but corroſive juice, was rich 
in flower. The jatropha curcas, or phiyſic 
nut : tree, called by the French Weſt- Indians 
bots: immortel, was alſo flouriſhing and in 
ſhady vales, ſome indigo plants, and a few 
cotton ſhruhs were ſucceſsfully cultivated. 
The mimaſa, or ſenſitive plant; common 
about i the country, growing to the ſize of 


| trees, did not appcar to langutſh;;and1n fome 


dT 1 parts, 
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parts, the annona, or r ſugar eee 
fea t., eee eee 4591 gbalts> 


* 
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155 Bone tree, which, for Are mah be called 
; phenomenon 1 in vegetation, „Was diſcovered 
in a healthy ſtate; in a vale about à mile ud 
a half from the town of Praya, called by 
Botamits, adanſonia ; in Engliſh,” monkey 
Pread the e of Which a correct engfaving 
is Wael Brel. The natives of St. Jago call 
"It Kabiſers ; others, bavbab. The circurifer- 
enlce or girth of the! baſe was fifty-ſix' feet, 
"which ſoon divided into two vaſt branches; 
the one in a perpendicular direction, whoſe 
'petiphery was forty two feet, the other ubotit 
'twenty-fix, * Another of the ſame ſpecles 
ſtood near it, "Whoſe" finple trittk, pirthing | 
"bithy Wc eight feet, was ſcateely' noticed 
J .equitlt 0918] Tot zwoibocmr: 102 form my 
A mall rivulkt, diſtant; inland, about two 
miles, bit "Which Toon falls into a Bottom, 
irrigated ſome grounds, and TR en 
fertile; and alſo ſupplied a few of the inhabi- 
| tants With water. at this calarnitous riod 
Nekr 
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parts, the annona, or OO apple was int per- 

fect . eee MQOW. , 9919 r 

ol 11294, 007 30 i 99 VIDED 21 001 2103 

| e tree, lich, for lie, hh be called 
eee in vegetation, as diſcovered 

in a healthy ſtate, 1 in a vale about à mile ard 

a half from the town of Praya, called by 
Botanrila,. adanſonia ; in Engliſh, monkey 

bread tr tree; of whit h a correct engraving 
is Here Gren. The natives of St. Jago call 

it kabiſers; others, bavbab. © The circumfer- 

ene or girth of the! baſe was fifty ſix fect, 

| Which ſoon divided into two vaſt branches; 
the one i in a perpendicular direction, whoſe | 
periphery was forty two feet, the other about 
tWenty-fix, © Another of the mee Tpecies 

ſtood near it, "whoſe "fmple trunk, girthing 

058 c eight feet, was {eateely 5 


qiftt 5918] tot ts 2 oa 102 Fon 3117 


A inall riculgt: dittzät, inland, about tia 
| lle but which Toon” falls into a Bottom, 
irrigated ſomè ꝑrounds, and {ered em 
fertile; and alſo ſupplied a few of the inhabt- 


tants With water at this calamitous p iod. 
>(fts a To dcritftt n Ito . ods ->Xehr 
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Near: this, ſpot. was planted the maniſta, or 
caſſada tree, whoſe expreſſed juice, from 
the root, is deadly poiſon.” The root itſelf is 
ſalutary; and ſo is the. ſediment depoſited 
from the poiſonous juice, being the ſub- 
Nance ſold in een under the War of 
FAPIORR: 20 £23 bs: ? (3 Ho Th riot THE 5 8 
Ano | ſt] 51085 
The town. of St. J a cs the capital, 
7, Ons; in the bottom. of a vale. Not more 
than ſix families reſide there. The country, 
then arid, bore the appearances of natural 
fertility. By the information of a Portu- 
gueſe, the Iſle of Brava, one of the Cape de 
Voerde's, was a better place for ſhips to, touch 
at, at any time, for. proyiſions and w water, 
than St. Jago. It had three barhours, . but 
that at Puerto Ferreo, to the ſouthward, was 
the moſt commodious for large ſhips. Capt. 
Sir Eraſmus Gowex, to whom. the like in- 
formation had priorly been given, recom- 
mends to wake A t of, Fey N 
-;1defdn 503 to wol 6 \ bog Ene 
The nee of all the Ge de Vale 
-Iflands, about twenty in number, 1s eſti- 
F 4 mated 
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mated at forty two thouſand inhabitants. 


Of theſe St. Jago is ſaid to contain twelve 


thouſand; Bonaviſta, eight thouſand; the 


Iſle of May, ſeven thouſand; San Nicholas, 


the moſt pleaſant of the whole, the reſidenee 
of the Biſhop: of the Cape de Verdels/ ſix 
thouſand; San Antonio, four thouſand) San 
Phelippe de Fuogo, remarkable for a volea- 
nie fire, iſſuing conſtantly from the c f 
à mountain in its middle, four thouſa 
Brava, — in thoſe not he. 
Hed fall o_—_ 0 ends 10% m dw 
bares 1 bab ASt bas non! 
They * now m at Praya Bay five 
e without ſeeing the Jackall. It was 
therefore determined to proſecute the voy- 
age without her, and the two ſhips accord- 
ingly ſet. ſail ae _—_ on. _ 8th of 


| November. TA to onto off ont tt 
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Z HSA SHG bistro ow? "7 aS Rin 
IS vir 1810 oft D 22 F 10 0 
A ast. - CHAPTER: v. Hon 
Hl IBG bation moot I len 
PEASSAGE OF THE LINE. e ee 
£1 THEATLANTIC. | HARBOUR, ITT, AND 
/16<COUNTRY' OF: RIO DE — i HOAS 
Do: : E 18 £ 1 4 | 4 ere f 
E HEifcttlements PRs Coat of. Africa 
always afford abundance of refreſh- 
ments which, ſometimes, are not to be met 
with in other places. On this account the 
Lion and Hindoſtan directed their courſe to 
the Port of Rio de Janeiro, a rich Province 
Of Brazil, ſubject to the enn which 
St. Sebaſtian | is che Ko wen 100 57011 
9700 4 2 J 3114 158 ID 
„afp 8 cuene ind are preva- 
lent from the continent of Africa to the At- 
lantic ocean; but on approximating the op- 
poſite continent of America, it has been ob- 
ſerved, they take a courſe between north 
and weſt. Ships, therefore, bound to the 
Cape of Good Hope, always wil themſelves 
of this information. 
AATAAH They 


* 
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They arrived under the equator, about 
eleven o'clock; on Sunday the th of Na+ 
vember; and Sir Eraſmus Gower permitted 
the ſhip's company to indulge themſelves in 
the ludicrous ceremony commonly obſeived 
when croſſing the line. On this occaſion, a 


failor was dreſſed up in a manner to imitate 


the God, Neptune, holding in his handla 
trident, his garments drippingiwet-with the 
element he is ſuppoſed. to command. He 
ſtood at the ſhip's head; the Embaſſador, Sir 


Eraſmus Gower, officers, and paſſengers 


being all aſſembled on the quarter- deck, and 
demanded in an audible voice, the name of 
the. veſſel thus encroaching on his dom 


nions. An anſwer being given from tlie 


quarter-deck, Neptune, withahis attendants, 
fantaſtically Det advanced wathitfo- 
lemnity towards them, and preſentedo hib 
Excellency with a fiſh, recently caught, as 
part of the produde of the, deity: donidins. 
His godſip was treated with reſpect, Hud 
icoeived, for himſalf and companions, the 
accuſtomed ſilver offerings from thoſe who 
had before croſſed the line, but which wes 


⁰⁰ | rigorouſly 
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rigorouſſy exacted from others who! had 
not, under the penalty of going throughia 
benemony more ludicrous than n * 
II VIU Ii 15 [t Sd 
betta regung * gs a ſome 
noviciates ard always marked out as vie- 
tims for the ceremonial. It conſiſted of an 
gblution ;! generally performed in one of the 
ſhip's: boats, filled with water, into which 
- the party is ſouced, blindfolded; and after 
he has received a good ducking, he is la- 
thered, not too clcanly, and ſnhaved, not very 
tenderly, ) by Neptune's: tonſor, with a wood: 
en razor 3 and that in ſo ſolemn, and, appa ; 
rently, ſcientific a manner, as to excite, in 
the by-ftanders, broad grins, and convulſive 
with muſic and exhilaratin S libations to 
Bacchus conpluded WW 2e! 
2 dilgun (129991 All & HI Vea 
ebe equator was profiled) in thi das 
| Ed&th . degree of weſtern longitude from 
Greenwich, with a freſh breeze from ſouth 
eaſt. Nothing remarkable occurred in the 
paſfage from St, Jago. Few birds were 


Ito f ſeen, : 


K 55 Fae, 
* 
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Sund mand: few il n A ſhark: was 
harpooned, which, on diſſection, was found 
to: contain no lungs. A dolphin was haul- 
ech on board; and diſplayed; in the agonies 
of death, its inherent Proper of often 
changing its N „b Soi in toi 
brey Abob „ un bas} en nog bsi 
By heaving tholebpdas lead, in latitude 
twenty two degrees ſouth, longitude forty 
degrees thirty four minutes weſt, ſoundings 
were diſcovered; and on Saturday the firſt 
of November, the Lion anchored in the 
harbour of Rio de Janeiro, in fiſty fathoms 
water; ſo that the paſſage from England to 
this, place, including nineteen days ſtay at 
Madeira, Teneriffe, and St. Jago, Was, per- 
formed in one ed 1 two months. 
9no HEIN don to wor doe yo 2ofer 
The herbour 18 We ain 
for commerce. Its ſhores-abound with vu. - 
lages and plantations, terminated: by an am- 
phitheatre of w. Ge whoſe fummits 
are a trees nnn 2g 21 11 
efnqquit 262 10 St; ity t eso 216d | 
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The city of St. Sebaſtian, alſo called Bo. 
is ſituated four miles to the weſtward of the 
harbour; in the middle of which is the pas 
lace of the Viceroy. A Benedictine con- 

vent, and a fort, are on the extreme point 
point jutting into the harbour, oppoſitè to 
which is the Ilheo dos Cobras, or Serpent 
Iſland. Upon this Iſland are a dock yard, 
_ magazines, and naval ſtorehouſes; and, 
around its ſhores, conve nient anchorages for 
a Ie amt 1001 We 1 295Y J9t ; 
un 180 go bs * DITIVO 110 93 Iv? 
Rio has nder e n im- 
provements. In many parts the houſes 
are built of hewn ſtone. The ſtreets ure 
ſtraight, and well paved; and ſimilar arti- 
fans reſide in the ſame ſtreet. An aques 
duct, of conſiderable length) brought over 
vallies by a double row of arches placed one 
above the other, ſupplies the fountains ſitu- 
ated in the ſquares,” with Water - A guard 
conſtantly attends the fountains to regulaute 
its diſtribution ;/ and a ſufficient quantity of 
it is thence conveyed to the quayʒ through 
canvas hoſes, for the uſe of the ſhipping. 
5 | The 
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The opulence and commercial importunce 
of the place could not be more fully cſeer- 
tained than by its ſhops, magazines and 
markets: all of which. abounded with every: 
ſpecies of Britiſh manufacture 3 and the ap» 
pearance of individuals indicated eaſe and 
comfort. The city had ſeveral publie walks; 
and buildings, both public and private, were 
increaſing. There were many principal, 
edifices built of granite, with whieh-mate- 
rial was conſtructed a ſpacious: quay: upon 
the esch, oppoſite to the e e bro vo 
NI evewls > 1 lid bes onifbbirr od 0 

The town is inſalubrious one local eir- 
cumſtances, and the deciſive influence of 
climate. It is / ſituated upon a plain i and. 
except from the harbour, ſurroundedi witli 
hills, covered with thiekgforeſt trees, The 
air, thus confmed, is rendered humid morn} 
ings and exenings. From this cauſd, a | 
well as from ſtagnant water in marſhes>neat! 
the town ariſe putrid andirintermittent 
fevers; and the en 185: en 


common. 
ICE: 


FELT | 43 
There 
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„here ave three convents for men, and 
twolfor men; none of them remarkable 
los religlotis auſterity. The ceremonies of 
religion, however, were ſtrictly obſer ved 
and afl addition had been made to them, 
Byrthel ringing of bells, and launching of 
ſteytockets Whenever any ſolemnities were 
performing in the elrüf ches 9 
[squnitq VISIT DTD AT 91731). I y ? „ 
All claſſes ular an infuperable 
attarhmient” to gaiety and pleaſure.” The 
lower order appeared abroad in cloaks; thoſe 
of the middling and higher ranks always in 
ſwords; The ladies had their hair hanging 
down mitrefles; tied with ribands, and adorn- 
ed with flowers; their heads were uncovered; 
They ain. ana fine muh and 


wa 


eee their e inſtruments the 
harpſichord and guitar. Af few of them! 
ſewed inſtances of extreme levity; and 
ſome of the men were accuſed of un natur 
rab practices 2118121 H, 53 2 bns : 2171 
01A 

Plays 

591 I | 
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Plays, operas, 4 * were the ; 


innocent amuſements of both ſexes. * pub- 
lic garden, at one extremity of the town, by 
the ſea ſide „was the favourite attraction; 


where, after their evening promenade, they 


frequently partook of banquets, render ed 


more zeſtful by the accompaniment of muſic 
and the diſplay of artificial fireworks. I his 
garden was laid out, with much taſte, in 

graſs plots, ſnrubberies and parterres ; ; inter- 
ſperſed with ſhady trees, and arched alcayes 
decorated with flowers, jeſſamines and, fra- 
grant plants. Towards the middle, was a 
fountain of artificial rock-work, ornamented 
with ſculptural figures of two alligators, 
ſpouting water into a marble reſervoir, in 
which aquatic birds, done in bronze, were 


N e 1 er 


+ &A 


There was alſo a terrace of gravite onthat 


fide of the garden next the ſea, at the extre-: 


mity of which were built two neat ſummer 
houſes. The ccilings were ornamented with : 
various deſigns ; the cornices exhibited. dif- 


ferent ſpecies of fiſh and birds ; and POP the 


. 08 | 

% * 
an were, Wee eight paintings, 
Gibemat ic of the principal productions | 
. the country to its opulence; 

911012. 4 

42188 Which were views of the diamond 
ah and goa mines, and the manner of working 


Toner £3: | 
em. 1 9 | 
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get to the ſea more, and n near r to 
the town was another garden, curious for a 
mall manufacture of Cochineal. It was ſup⸗ 
poſed, that the inſet which forms this dye 
at Rio, i 18 not the ſame as chat noticed by 
Linflæus, under the name of coccus cacti 
00 einelliferi, which 1 18 deſcribed as being 
flat on the back, with black legs, and taper- 
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ing horns or antenne. 


4 1-7 


N * $ x P - 4 * , 


Fa #4 


The inſect of Rio is convex. Vik legs, ſix 
in number, of a clear bright red, in both male 
and female, and the antennæ moniliform, or 
bead like. The « colgur of the whole body of 
the Male is a "bright red; the breaſt elliptical, 

aud ad is ehtly attached to the head; the an- 
ten but half as long as the body. "Two 
fine White filaments, thrice as long as the in- 
fect project from its abdomen; and they have 


G two 
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two wings, ereR, of a faint ſtraw colour.—- _ 
The female, which has no wings, is of an 
elliptic form, and convex on both ſides; its 
back is covered with a downy ſubſtance re- 
ſembling fine cotton. The abdomen is 
marked with tranſverſe rugæ or furrows. 
The mouth is ſituated in the breaſt, having 
a browniſh beak which penetrates the plant 
the inſect feeds upon. About twenty days 
after its birth, it becomes pregnant; and 
dies after bringing forth an innumerable 
offspring. The ſize of theſe is ſo minute as 
to be eaſily miſtaken for the eggs of thoſe in- 
ſects. They remain without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of life for about the ſpace of a day, 
then ſhew tokens of animation, and, ſoon: 
after, move agilely over the ſurface of the 
leaf, upon which they were depoſited by the 
mother. In three or four days the downy 
envelopement, viſible on the ſecond day only 
through a microſcope, appears to the naked 
eye; and the inſect it covered increaſes ra- 
pidly in ſize till equal to a grain of rice. 
As they augment in bulk, they decreaſe in 
motion; and when arrived at their full 
growth, they are ateachedf to the leaf in a 
torpid | 


— 
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torpid ſtate.— This is the period at which 
they are taken from the plant for uſe if 
ſuffered to remain, they would depoſite their 
young, as before mentioned. Various cells, 
of a cylindrie form, ſtanding perpendicularly! 
upon the ſurface of the leaf, are diſcovered 
among the cluſters of theſe inſects, envelop- 
ed in their cotton. Theſe cells are the 
chryſalides or coccoons of the male. The 
wings, in their naſcent ſtate, make their 
firſt appearance out of them, and are per- 
ceptible about three days before the inſect is 
in a ſtate of completion or maturity. In that 
condition it enjoys its exiſtence only three 
or four days, during Wen it W 
the females. | | j 
The plant, upon which this inſect feeds, 
is, probably, the cactus opuntia of Linnæus; 
called at Rio, orumbela La ſpecies of the 
cactus, or re n. AL I bf the leaf 
is here n. Jt e 9163 DEL. a 
The ako if this plant are ſomewhat 
elliptical, and grow without ſtalks. They 
are schick and fleſhy, having the upper fide 
_ biqro? G2 more 
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more planoconcave than the other. | They 
riſe immediately one from the other's 5 edge, 


and alſo from the ſtem, armed with Aa 

and tapering prickles about an inch long. 

Theſe plants, though they would extend to 

twenty, are prevented from riſing above 

eight feet; this height being more con- Hack 
venient to the manufacturer, and at which | 10 
the juice of the leaves is ſuppoſed" moſt nu. 
tricious. The young leaves are of a darkiſh Mii 
green, but acquire, by age, a yellow caſt; 

and their internal param is of the OPS 

colour as tlie ext | V4 


Fa the cactus is found another inſect, 
ſuppoſed to feed upon the coccus, or co- 
chineal inſect. It reſembles, in its perfect 
ſtate, a four- Winged inſect, called ichneu- 
mon; but is found, on cloſe examination, 
to be a fly with only two wings. The larva, 
or caterpillar of this fly, is with difficulty 
diſtinguiſhed from the coccus; it inſinuates 
itſelf into the cotton in which the latter is 
.enyeloped. When this fly is prepared to 
change its ſkin, i+ leaves the cotton, comes 
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upon \ the leaf, and quickly incicaſes i in fize, 
and, changes its colour. In a few days, 
then, it becomes inactive; but quickly after, 
it contracts its wings with violent agitation, 
and depoſits a globule of pure red colouring 
mutter. It next ſuſpends itſelf upon the 
prickles of the leaf, and is metamorphoſed in- 
to a chryſalis, out of which iſſues, ſhortly, the 
perſect fly. The plate mentioned at page 83, 
will ſhew the reſpective forms of both inſects, 
as well as the plant upon which they feed, 

and the following is a deſcription : 


I and 2. The male coccus, or cochinea] inſect, the 
ſize of nature. | 
3 and 4. The ſame much A. The body of 
; the inſect is of a bright red colour; and the 
long filaments proceeding from the poſterior 
extremity of the body are white, but were 
made dark in the engraving to "HE 
| them from the paper. | Reg 
5 and 6. The female coccus, the ſize of nature, in two 
different ſtages of its growth: the body. i is 
ELL 2 e colour; the legs of 2 bright 
wy Re” 1 DT, "I 
: 85 Firſt ſtate of the larva, of caterpillar 5 the 
ly, ſuppoſed to feed on the coccus. 
s. The ſame magnified. 
G3 9 and 


2 
AP | 
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9 and 10. The larva of the fly, in different views. and 
| magnitudes, juſt before its change into the 
chryſalis' ſtate. In nature, it is the length 

of the line under fig 9g. 

The chryſalis of the f. 5 
SITS & f 0 Tha perfect fly e, The er le 
| is the Le ps of the any drawn under i it. 1 


, rc F 


The ad Gin of wn inlects into o cocbi- 
neal is a ſimple proceſs. They are put into 
a flat carthen diſh, and placed, alive, over a 
charcoal fire, and par- roaſted very ſlowly, 

till the down upon them diſappear, and the 
aqueous juice of the animal be entirely eva- 
porated. But, during this proceſs, they are 
to be conſtantly ſtirred about, with a tin 
ladle, to prevent abſolute torrefaction, which 
would reduce the inſect to el and there- 
by pwned the ooh 
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At Val Longo, in another part of the 
harbour, are warehouſes for the reception 
and fale of ſlaves from Angola and Ben- 
guela, on the coaſt of Africa. Out of twenty 
thouſand, purchaſed annually for the Brazils, 
Rio took five thouſand, of which the average 
price was twenty pounds ſterling each. The 
Queen of Portugal receives ſixty thouſand 
pounds per annum, into her privy purſe, by 
a duty of ten thouſand rees, on each ſlave, 
paid before they are ſhipped from Africa. — 
The Brazils, it was computed, contained ſix 
hundred thouſand ſlaves, born in Africa, or 
deſcended from thoſe Who were there; the 
Whites were eſtimated at two hundred 
thouſand. 07 Dtn itte 54, lhe 

The original inhabitants of Brazil are low 

in ſtature, muſcular, ſtout and active; of a 
üght- brown complection; "ſtraight black 
hair; little beard; long dark eyes, but with 
tokens of intellect. They entertained an 

7 implacable antipathy to the invaders of their 

country; they ſhun the ſettlements of the 
Portugueze, but maſſacre individuals; with- 
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out remorſe, wherever een found ſcat- 

tered or ungroteRted, © adv 503 10 not: 
' 8/41 hagwidibarſter> | 

The. 8. W tanie beſides 

abounding with palms, and maſtic-wood, 

mangoe and gouyava trees, contained many 

other vegetables never before obſerved. AMA +: 


| Franciſcan friar, who reſided at Rio, had un- 


dertaken a deſcription, in a hownion work, 
to be called Flora Flummenfis. © nar 


On a ſtream, cloſe to the foreſt, was 
erected a corn mill, uſed by them, worthy - 
of being deſcribed from its ſimplicity of 
conſtruction. A wheel, a few feet only 
in diameter, was placed borizontall Ys much 
below the current of a ſtream, as it fell 
from. a, ſteep. bank, and Was received in hol- 
lows, ten or twelve in number, ſo obliquely. 
ſcolloped, into, the upper rim of the e g 
as to impel it to à quick rotatory motion; 
while its upright ſhaft, paſſing, through an 
opening of the centre of an ber [ 
millſtone, above the Wheel, but of a nar- 
rower diameter, was fixed to a ſmaller mill - 
IT | ſtone 


— 
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ſtone, which, INES round' by the” mo- 
tion of the wheel and dependent ſhaft, 


cruſhed between it and the larger ſtone be- 
neath; the grain inſinuated between them 


from a hopper. Thus that effect was pro- 


duced, by the mean of one wheel only, 
wllich is generally the reſult of a much 


more expenſive and complicated machinery. 8 


It is ſaid that a Ache mill is in n uſe 1 in the 
Crimea.” 


The fertile valley of Tijouca excited no- 
tice. It was irrigated by a pure ſtream, 
which, on its firſt entrance, was precipitat- 


ed don a ſteep and broad rock of granite, | 
forming a magnificent caſcade. In the 
ſpace of a'few ſquare: yards indigo, c offee, T6: 


manioc, cocoa” or chocolate trees; | ſugar 


canes, plaintains, And orange End trecs a 
grew'promiſcuouſly.' The ſame articles, 
with che addition of rice, pepper, and to- 
bacco, were produced in other diſtri Rs. 4 
Tha vine alſo flouriſhed; but the rape is 
prohibited from being preſſed. rods noHiN 
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The whole of the Brazils is divided into | 


* governments; the | revenues eſtimat- 
ed at about a million ſterling; of which one 


third was conſumed in the expences of ad- 
miniſtration. The principal ſeat of govern- 
ment, and chief mart for commerce, was 


formerly at Bahia dos Todos os Santos; but 


the diſcovery of the diamond and gold 
mines, within a hundred leagues of Rio de 
Janeiro, cauſed its removal to this place, 


! 


' whole 3 has the title of 888 ö 


*” IJ 3 


A 155 3 had bee the peo- 
ple at Rio from working up the gold even 


in their own mines; 


the artificers, ſeized and confiſcated. 
people complained heavily. of taxes; they 
were ſo ſeverely felt by thoſe in the interior 
provinces, that by carriage and tranſit du- 
ties, a bottle of port wine coſt the conſumer 
ten ſhillings ſterling.— Theſe, and other 
8 hardſhips, led, not long ſince, to a conſpi- 
racy againſt the parent country, in Which 
Were concerned clergy as well as laity, and 


and the tools, uſed by 


} Th © 


ſome of the principal officers of the govern- 


ment 
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ment there. Their views, however, were 
happily diſcovered, and timely prevented. 
Only the chief conſpirator received capital 
puniſnment; the reſt were nn to the 

African ſettlements. | I 


Rio 1s protected eee ſmall forts and 
batteries, ſo detached as to impede the pro- 
greſs of an enemy. Its military -eſtabliſh- 
ment conſiſts of, including two battalions 
of diſciplined militia, ten thouſand men; 
excluſive of a numerous undiſciplined mili- 
tia, moſtly in the city and its vicinity. 


The fort of Santa Cruz was the chief de- 
fence of the harbour. It mounts twenty 
three guns towards the ſea, and thirty three 
to the northward and weſtward; and is 
flanked“ by batteries to the eaſtward and 


weſtward. The city of Rio depended moſt- . 


ly for protection, on the works erected oh. 
- Serpent Iſland. The length of this is about 
three hundred yards; and mounts forty ſix 
Saus . different n of the e 
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If the political ſtate of Rio ſhould paſs 
without animadverſion, its natural appear- 
ance cannot fail to attract notice, whether 
it be contemplated in 1ts harbour, moun- 
tains, woods, or rocks.—lts productions 
flouriſh on a grand ſcale, like a prolific 
garden cultivated by the careful hand of its 
owner. . 

The anxious deſire his Excellency had to 
attain the place of his deſtination, hurried 
him on board before he was quite reco- 
vered from an indiſpoſition he had at ſea; 
and as ſoon as the two ſhips had completed 
their wood and water, they weighed their 
anchors, and on the ſeventeenth of Decem- 
ber, 1792, proceeded on the voyage, 


. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PASSAGE TO THE SOUTHERN PART, or 
THE ATLANTIC, AND OF THE INDIAN 
"OCEAN. VIEW OF THE ISLANDS OP 

 TRISTAN D*ACUNHA IN THE FORMER, 

AND OF THOSE OF ST. PAUL AND AM- 
STERDAM IN THE LATTER. ENTRANCE 
INTO THE STRAITS OF SUNDA. VISIT 
TO BATAVIA AND BANTAM, IN THE 
ISLAND OF JAVA. VIEW. OF THE sou- 
 THERN EXTREMITY OF THE ISLAND OP 
SUMATRA. PASSAGE THROUGH THE 
STRAITS OP BANCA ro PULO CONDORE. 


2 


N order to ſecure the trade - 686A the 
Lion and Hindoſtan took a ſoutherly 
courſe from Rio, till they got into the 
thirty ſeventh degree of ſouthern latitude, 


where the prevailing winds are chiefly weſ- 


terly, favourable to ſhips bound tc Aſia. In 
this track tempeſtuous weather 1s frequent, 


and the "_ ſudden and violent; every 


poſſible 
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wm 


poſſible precaution was, therefore, taken to 


guard againſt danger. 


The navigation was continued in this 
parallel for ſome days, with a deſirable 
breeze from the weſtward; and on the 


thirty firſt of December, 1792, the Iflands 


of Triſtan d'Acunha hove in ſight. Only 


the largeſt bears that name; the others are 


ſubdiſtinguiſhed by the appellations of In- 
acceſſible, and Nightingale Iſlands. 


Inacceſſible is a high bluff, about nine 


miles in circumference. It has a very for- 


bidding appearance, and may be ſeen at the 


diſtance of twelve or fourteen leagues: Its 


_ latitude is thirty ſeven degrees nineteen mi- 


nutes ſouth ; its longitude eleven 2s, | 
fifty minutes weſt from Greenwich. 

5 | | 1 oe, 200 n 
gbd gle TT is irregular in form, 
with a hollow in the middle; and is ſeven or : 
eight miles in circumference, with ſmall 
rocky iſles at its ſouthern extremity.” Its 


IRE 15 thirty ſeven degrees twenty nine 


minutes 
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minutes ſouth; its longitude eleven degrees 
forty eight minutes weſt, and may be de- 
{cried at ſeven or eight leagues diſtance. 


The land of Triſtan d'Acunha is exceeds 


_ ingly high, diſcoverable at the diſtance of 


twenty five leagues. It ſeems about fif- 
teen miles in circumference. Towards the 
north part of this iſland, there is an eleva- 
tion a thouſand feet perpendicular from the 
ſea; then commences a level, or, in the 
ſea phraſe, a table land, extending to the 
centre of the iſland; and afterwards ariſes 
a conical mountain, not very diffimilar to 
the peak at Teneriffe, as ſeen from the bay 
of Santa Cruz. — Having previouſly exa- 
mined the ſhore, and taken ſoundings in 
boats, the Lion ſtood in and anchored in 


the evening, on the north ſide, in thirty 


fathoms water. When the ſhip was at an- 


chor, ſhe Was overſhadowed by the dark 


maſs, of that portion of the iſland whaſe 
ſides, ſeemed to. rife like a moſs- grown wall 


immediately from the ocean. This appears. 


ange is repreſented in the plate annexed. 
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This iſland was not explored on account | 


of an accident. A ſudden guſt of wind 
ſtarted the Lion's anchor, and obliged her, 
for ſafety, to put to ſea. But from good 
meridional obſervations, and by the aid of 
accurate time · pieces, the ſpat where the 


Lion lay was determined to be thirty ſeven 


degrees ſix minutes ſouth latitude, and 
eleven degrees forty three minutes weſt 
Jongitude ; which is a poſition | two degrees 
eaſt of the longitude as laid down i in charts. 
| The variation of the compaſs was ſeven de- 


grees weſtward from the pole. F ahren- 5 


heit's thermometer ſtood at fixty ſeven de- 
grees.—The ſword fiſh ; whales of every 
ſpecies ; ſea lions and ſeals; penguins and 
albatroffes * this coat. 
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diſtant foth 4 any land to the ere or 
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north ward of them. Being in the general 


track to China, and to gs coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, by the outer paſſage, they merit 
particular examination. In circumſtances 
— diſpatch; a veſſel might. come 


from | 
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fror EI; gland to Triſtan A without 
Nopping by the way, and thence proceed to 
India or China. A ſettlement, indeed, has 
been twice in contemplation. One project 
Was, to make it a mart for the light manu- 
factures of Hindoſtan, ſuited to warm cli- 
mates, for the filver of the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments in South America the other, as 
2 proper ſituation for drying and preparing 
the furs of ſea lions and ſeals, and for 
extracting the ſpermaceti of the white or 
Rakes whale, and the whalebone and 
oil of the black ſpecies. 


In the balſage from the above iſland, the 


Lion croſſed the meridian of London on the 
fifth of January, 1793. When in the 
latitude of forty-one degrees ſouth, they 
met with ſtrong breezes. The wind was 
from north La to ſouth weſt ; the former 
producing fogs and rain,—the latter, clear 
and cold weather. — During the whole way 
only one gale of wind was experienced, 

which was to the eaſtward of Madagaſcar. 
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It began from the north eaſt, and ended in 
the ſouth weſt, blowing violently in all 
directions. The ſhip E much, 118 
rolled gunwale under water. 
Approaching within hits leagues of St. 

Paul and Amſterdam, a few ſeals and pen- 
guins made their appearance—A current 
was alſo obſerved to ſet due ſouth, at the 
rate of a mile an hour.—The weather was 
now moderate and warm; for though in - 
the month of January, it ſhould be recol- 
lected, that in this hemiſphere | it is a pare 
of ſummer. 


On the firſt of February were perceived 
the iſlands of Amſterdam and St. Paul. 
They are in the ſame degree of longitude, 
but at ſeventeen miles diſtance-. The 
Dutch circumnavigators, as well as Cap- 
tain Cook, give the name of Amſterdam 
to the northern, and of St. Paul to the 
ſouthern; but moſt others, reverſe them, 
calling the ſouthernmoſt Amſterdam. 
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As the ſhip drew near the ſhore, two 
human figures were ſeen moving upon the 
land. They made and waved a ſignal, by 
tying a handkerchief to a pole; and the 
rational conjecture aroſe, that they were 
perſons who had ſuffered ſhipwreck. — 
The Lion anchored in twenty-five fathoms 


water, about a mile from ſhore, manned a 


boat and ſent her into the baton to thoſe 
men to learn their hiſtory, and to offer them 
aſſiſtance.— There were five men in all; 
for by this time, three others, their com- 


panions had joined them. Two of them 


were Engliſh, and the reſt French; one of 
theſe, the chief or ſuperintendant, was in- 
telligent and communicative. They came 
laſt in a trading veſſel from the iſle of 
France, and had been left there purpoſely 
to provide a cargo of twenty-five thouſand 
ſeal ſkins, of which they had already pro- 
cured. eight thouſand, for the Canton 
market.— This veſſcl was gone to Nootka 
ſound, on the north weſt coaſt of America, 
with a view of bringing a quantity of ſea- 
otter ſkins to China, and afterwards of 
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calling for the cargo of ſeal ſkins at this 

place, to be likewiſe carried to China; pro- 
ceeding thus, alternately between ee 
and 2 ee ia, J 2h55 


he 1021 of At. 18 5 Ria Freon 
at na of Linnæus. The male is much 
larger than the female; the weight of theſe 
is from ſeventy five to a hundred and 
twenty pounds. During the winter, num- 
bers of ſea lions (phoce leonincœ), ſome 
eighteen; feet long, crawl out of the ſea, 
making a prodigious noiſe. Whales abound 
here in the winter ſeaſon; but in the ſum- 
mer 8808 ſeek _— Water. 

\The ſeal a had e ee a os 
hut; upon the border of an elliptic coye, or 
baton: The bank of this cove, next the 
fea, was low, and had recently been di- 
vided in the middle by a ſhallow commu- 
nication with the ſea; for none ſuch ex- 
iſted in 1697, when this iſland was viſited 
by Van Vlaming.—Cloſe to this now. in- 
terrupted cauſeway, the land riſes, on cach 
41 8 ſide, 
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ſide, ſuddenly from the baſon, and is con- 
tinued round it to the height of ſeven hun- 
dred feet. In divers parts of the ſlanting 


ſides of this funnel near the water's edge, 
and in the cauſeway which divides it from 


the ſca, were diſcovered ſeveral ſprings of 


Hot water: In one of theſe ſprings was 


immerſed Fahrenheit's thermometer, which, 


in the air ſtood at ſixty two degrees, aſ- 


cended immediately to one hundred and 


ninety ſix. In another it roſe to two hun- 
dred and four degrees; —and the bulb of 
the thermometer bein g applied to a crevice, 
from which iſſued a ſmall ſtream, it aſ- 
cended, in leſs than a minute, to the boil- 
ing point or two hundred and twelve de- 
grees. One of the gentlemen of the party, 


with a hook and line, caught ſome fiſh out 


of the baſon, and let them drop into the hot 
ſpring adjoining; where, in fifteen rinutes, 
__ were Boe: BARE for eating. | 


Large beds of moſſes (marchantia and lyco- 
Podium) were growing exuberantly in ſome 
* in the vicinity of theſe hot ſprings; 
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in others were obſerved veins of vitrified 
matter hurnt but not fuſed; and beautiful 
pieces of Zeolite were diſcovered in ſome 
of the rocks. Several craters were alſo 
perceived; the largeſt was on the eaſtern 
ſide of the iſland, now full of water, ex- 
ceeding in diameter thoſe of Etna or Veſu- 
vius. Theſe, and other appearances con- 
firmed the idea, that the ifland of Am- 
| ſterdam had experienced ſubterraneous fires, 
evinced by various volcanic eruptions. 


This volcanic inflammation is percep- 
tible, in the day time, only by its ſmoke ; 
but at night, from the ſhip's decks, were 
. ſeen, upon the heights of the iſland, ſeve- 
ral coruſcant fires burſting out of the 
crannies of the earth, reſembling, in ſome 
reſpects, but exceeding the nightly flames 
iſſuing from ignited coal pits. 06 


#4 | 1 37 


Except one, all the ſprings, or reſer- 
voirs, of hot water were brackiſh. One 
ſpring, whoſe ſource is in the high ground 
| t | 1-17 OF 
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or ridges of the crater, is a pretty ſtrong 
chalybeate; and ſmall incruſtations of 


ochre were ſeen adhering to the ſides of the 


rock whence it iſſues, as well as into the 


cavity into which it falls. —This is the 


water uſed by thoſe five ſeamen, who are 
reconciled, by habit, to its taſte ; and feel 
no inconvenience, whatever, from its uſe. 


This iſland lies in thirty eight degrees 


forty two minutes ſouth latitude, and 


ſeventy ſix degrees fifty four minutes eaſt 
longitude. The magnetic variation, in the 
great crater, was | nineteen degrees fifty 
minutes weſtward of the north pole. The 


length of the iſland from north to ſouth 


rather exceeds four miles; its breadth 
from caſt to weſt about two and a half 
miles, and its circumference eleven miles. 
compriſing a ſurface of eight ſquare miles; 


nearly the whole of which was covered 


with a fertile ſoil. 


Among the different kinds of fiſh with 
which this ifland abounded, none was 
H 4 more 
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more reliſhed than a ſpecies of ies 
whether eaten freſh or ſalted. Cray ifiſh 
were caught upon the bar by hand; and at 
the ſhip's anchorage in baſkets. That 
ſpecies of the penguin, partaking, by its 
ſcale - like feathers, and fin- like wings, of the 
fiſhy tribe, called by Linnæus chryſocoma, 
18 found hate in-abundance. i} 0 Uns 
| none 
| | With 1 to 1 there was a leſs 
; avian Of the larger were ſeveral fpe- 
cies of the albatroſs, and the fierce: and 
voracious black petrel, the procellaria equi- 
nocfialis of Linnæus. This bird is a more 
fatal enemy to the blue petrel of Amſter- 
dam, the procellaria forſteri, than to the 
albatroſs. It eviſcerates the former, and 
devours only the heart and liver; many 
were found upon the iſland in this ſtate; 
But the moſt beautiful of the feathered tribe 
was the ſilver bird, or erna hirundb, the 
ſize of a large ſwallow, with a forked tail. 
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conſtituted the principal food of the ſeal- 
catchers, the only inhabitants of the ifland. 
But for theſe, they muſt have periſhed.— 
They had been here ſince the month of Sep- 
tember, and were left with a ſcanty ſtock of 
proviſions. They were ſupplied with many 
eſculent roots from the Lion and Hindoſtan; 
and beſides potatoes, the gardeners planted 
around their hut, various kinds of veget- 
ables, which may not only prove a ſeaſonable 
" relief to them, but alſo to their ſucceſſors 
_ the iſland. 
95 

The iſland of St. Paul hay in ſight, and to 
the northward. It preſented no very high 
land nor conic riſings. Report ſays it abounds 
with freſh water; but there is no good an- 
chorage near it, nor any ſafe or convenient 
landing place. The ſhips got under way, and 
on the evening of the. ſecond of nen 1 
aght, of both iſlands. 

For 3 time he ſon failed 3 in high 
ſouthern;; latitudes ;. but a favourable: 8 
ſpringing up, they took an oblique courſe to 
the north eaſt, as well to get into the Straits 

of 
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of Sunda, as to have the better chance of 


falling in with ſhips home ward bound. The 


ſun's vertical heat was moderated by freſh 


breezes ; the tropical birds then made'their 
appearance; and ſeveral water ſpouts, ſome 
reſembling jets d'eaux, others very fimilar to 
the blowing of a whale, preſented themſelves 
to view, and ſeemed to' reach the lowered 
clouds. . 


The ſcurvy now began to affect the crews 


of both ſhips, notwithſtanding the beſt means 


taken for the preſervation of their health. 


Marinated cabbage, called ſour crout, was 


mixed with their food, and a beverage admi- 
niſtered to them from the eſſence of malt. 


The Lion and Hindoſtan having ſpread 


more than uſual, the better to accomplith 
their wiſhes, now ſeparated, for the firſt time 
ſince they left England; but the rendezvous, 
North Ifland, had been previouſly appointed. 


On the twenty fifth of February, 1793, 


Java head, the moſt weſterly point of the 
21 ; land 
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iſland , of that name, was diſcovered by the 
officers. of the Lion; and, not long after 


Prince's iſland, which is at the entrance of 


the Straits of Sunda. Theſe Straits are form- 
ed by the proximity of the ſouth eaſt part of 
the great iſland of Sumatra to that of the 
north weſt of Java. They are interſperſed 
with a number of ſmall ifles, rich and gay 
in appearance. 


The two great iſlands, Sumatra and Java, 
are low, and marſhy towards the ſhore, but 


afterwards riſe gradually to the interior of 


the country; affording every variety of 
landſcape. In the middle of the Strait is 
a ſmall iſland named, from its ſituation, 
Thwart-the-way; and two ſmaller called, 
appropriately, Cap and Button. Theſe have 
ſteep. and naked ſides; but moſt of the others 
are level, founded upon beds of coral, and 
covered with trees. 


A white ſandy beach encompaſſes ſome of 
the ſmaller iflands, Which have numerous 
thickets cloſe to the water's edge; and on 

T the 
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the outſide are ſhoals, upon which multitudes 


of little aquatic animals, are ſagaciouſly buſied 


in conſtructing calcareous habitations for their 


protection. Theſe gradually emerging out, 
and riſing above the ſurface of, the water, by 
the divedtitions' adheſion of floating vegetable 
matters, plaſticly giving birth to Plants atid 
trees, either become new iſlands, or augment 
thoſe * produced by the ſame means. 


The Lion found the Hindoſtan at anchor 
in North Iſland, one of theſe coralline ' pro- 
ductions. Near the mouth of the Straits ſhe 
had fallen in with one of the Eaſt India Com- 


pany's ſhips, returning from China. She 
had brought diſpatches from the Company's 


eee at Canton, addreſſed to the 
Embaſſador; and after waiting ten days for 


his Excellency at Batavia, v were left there for 


him. 4 


On receiving this information, both ſhips 
immediately ſhaped their courſe thither, and 
the paſſage was productive of much pleaſure. 

TRE _ had ſcarce an undulation ; 3 and cluſ- 
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ters of coral iſlands ſprang in view. Quanti- 
ties of Zoophites were dragged from the ſea, 
ſome of a fleſhy, and ſome of a leathery tex- 
ture. The corals were of vaſt maſſes, and of 
numerous ſpecies, the madrepora, cellipora, 
and fubipora; of various ſhapes, flat, round, 

and branched ; and of the ſeveral colours, 
blue, white, and brown; but none red, ex- 
cept the zubularia muſica. N 


On the ſixth of March the ſhips anchored 
in Batavia road, ſituated in ſix degrees ten 
minutes ſouth latitude, and a hundred and ſix 
degrees fifty one minutes eaſt longitude; the 
variation of the compaſs about half a degree 
to the Mo ward of the Pole. 

The 3 is very capaciqus, je” has: a 
fake anchorage for ſhipping, it being protected 
from any ſwell by a circular range of iſlands. 
Several Chineſe junks were riding at an— 
chor: and the vaſt quantity of Dutch veſſels 
lying before the city, announced, it, as their 


chief place of trade, as well as their principal 


f5aq of, government, b £51 c 
Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding the Embaſſador's miſſion 


had excited great alarms, his Excellency. firſt 


received the compliments of the Dutch go- 


vernment on board, and was afterwards flat- 
tered on ſhore with diſtinguiſhed honours... 


His Excellency explained away their ap- 
prehenſious by aſſuring them, that the Admt- 
niſtration of Great Britain had offered to the 
States General its mediatorial aſſiſtance, if 
neceſſary, on behalf of their trade. The 
Council, who had been ignorant of this prof- 
fer, acknowledged their intentions of coun- 
teracting the Embaſſy; and reſolved to ſend 
immediate inſtructions to Canton, for uniting 
with, inſtead of oppoſing the efforts of the 
Embaſſador; whence it was expected, that 
every other nation trading to China, would 
ultimately be benefited. 


The diſpatches which his Excellency re- 
ceived here from the Commiſſioners of the 
Eaſt India Company, at Canton, portended 
his honourable reception at the court of 


Pekin. The Commiſfioners ſtated that, 


having 


f 


, 
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«© having applied to two of the principal mer- 
chants to- ſolicit their audience from the 
Fouyen or Governor of Canton, in the ab- 


ſence of the Viceroy of the province, in order 
to deliver a letter to him from the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors of the Eaſt India 


Company; thoſe merchants readily gueſſed 
that the letter related to the Embally, of 


which the rumour had ſpread among them ; 
and expreſſed ſome degree of apprehenſion, 


leſt the meaſure might, in its conſequences, 


affect the trade, property, or perſonal ſecurity 
of the native merchants at Canton ; but that 


the Commiſſioners aſſured them that it would 
rather be productive of good than of ill conſe- 


quences to all the trading part of the commu- 


nity; that the motives of the Embaſſy were 


anxiouſly enquired into, on the part of the of- 


ficers of government, as a preliminary ſtep to 


the audience required by the Commiſſioners, 
who declared that nothing farther was intend- 


ed than to effect a ſtricter friendſhip between 
the courts of London and Pekin, and an in- 


creaſe of that intercourſe, which had been car- 
ried on for ſo many years, to the advantage of 
l both 
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both nations; that this explanation was pro- 
bably ſatisfactory, as the day for their recep- 
tion was fixed at an earlier period than could 
| | 3 
have been expected, from the procraſtinating 
and ſuperſtitious temper of the Chineſe; that 
a meſſage afterwards, however, was ſent by 
the Governor to learn the rank and ſituation 
of the perſon from whom the letter came; 
and whether he was a ſervant of the King, 
and held an office under his ſeal; that in 
anſwer it was ſaid, that the letter, though 
not written by an immediate ſervant of the 
King, was ſent to the Viceroy with his 
Majeſty's knowledge, to announce the ap- 
proach of his Embaſſador to Pekin; that in 
conſequence, however, of the letter not hav- 
ing been written by an immediate officer of 
the crown, nor to be delivered by perſons in 
its ſervice, but in that only of the Company, 
objections aroſe to the intended form of their 
reception; but as any conteſt about cere- 
mony might have been followed by a refuſal 
to receive the letter, till an anſwer could be 
obtained from Pekin, which was a ſubterfuge 
wn the Hoppo or mandarine more imme- 
diately 
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diately connected with Eu ropeans „and inter- 


eſted in preventing repreſentations of any 


kind from reaching Pekin, betrayed a diſpo- 


jon of urging to the Fouyen, it was deter- 


mined to deliver the letter in any manner 
that might be preſcribed. It became neceſ- 
ary; likewiſe, to communicate its contents; 
and it was with no ſmall trouble and gifs 
ficulty that the Chineſe merchants, who 
were the only interpreters, could be brought 


language, under the obſtacles to be encoun- 


tered in ſuch a purſuit, were, perhaps, never 


ſo apparent as on this occaſion; and the 


the want of an interpreter of their own 
nation, capable of eonceiving and rendering 


iſe that the letter ſhould be for- 


in Þ 
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to comprehend the particulars of the btterg 
and the real object of the Embaſſy. The 
Want of a competent linguiſt, and the ne- 
ceflity-of encouragement to attain the Chineſe 


Engliſh commiſſioners could not but lament 


the ſpirit of the letter, and of carryin gon 
with advantage a conference both delicate 
and important. That it ended, however, 


' to the Emperor; ; and the reſult 


—— vT— — 
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made known to them through the Chineſe 
merchants. That accordingly, ſome time 
afterwards, his Imperial Majeſty's pleaſure 


baſſy had already taken place on the officers 


nication of theſe diſpatches, in which they 
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was publiſhed on the ſubject in an edit 
declaring his ſatisfaction of the Embaſly ; 

and giving orders that pilots ſhould be pro- 
perly ſtationed to conduct the fhips, in 
which the Embaſſador and the preſents from 
the King of Great Britain were expected, 


into the Port of Tien-fing, or any other 


they might think more convenient, or ſhould 
prefer.” The Commiſſioners added, that 
e the impreſſion looked for from the Em- 


of government at Canton. Leſs interruption 
to foreign trade, and a more ready attention 
to the repreſentations of the Commiſſioners, 
were very apparent; and the Hoppo was 
already faid to have in contemplation to 
aboliſh the extravagant charges at Macao, by 
which means one of the principal impofitions 
on foreigners d. be e ee 7 


The > ea government, on the commu- 


felt 
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felt themſelves intereſted, reſolved to cele- 


brate the anniverſary of the birth of the 


Prince of Qrange, Stadtholder of the United 
Provinces, with additional feſtivities, and 


| Increaſed ſplendour, to which the Embaſſador 


and his ſuite were invited. A falute of 
twenty-one guns was fired from the Lion 
the eighth of March, on the occaſion, and it 
was on that day his . art} weut 
on ſhore. 


— 


The entertainment took place at the houſe 


of the Governor General, a ſhort diſtance 
from town; an avenue of trees, bordered by 
canals, lead to the ſpot.— On one fide, the 


unexpected exhibition of the humours of a 
Flemiſh fair, arreſted the time and attention 
of ſome of the gueſts ; while, on the other, 


a drama was performing, by ſeveral Chineſe 
actors, in a cart or pulpitum, ſaid to be the 
original or ſcene of dramatic repreſentation.— 


A grand ball preceded the banquet; and ſplen- 
did illuminations and artificial fireworks“ were 
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The city of Batavia, ſituated amidſt ſwamps 
and ſtagnated pools, independent of climate, 
and inattention to cleanlineſs, is, perhaps, 
one of the moſt unwholeſome places in the 
univerſe.— The morning ſea- breeze uſhers 
in noxious vapours, and the meridian- ſun 
deleterious miaſmata. The wan and languid 
appearance of the people, and the obituary 
of the public hoſpitals, which recognized 


| nearly a hundred thouſand deaths within the 


laſt twenty years, are melancholy proofs of the 
aſſertion, and proclaim it, with juſtneſs, the 
Grave of Europeans. Note III. 


The acknowledged unhealthineſs of Bata- 
via, notwithſtanding the inducement of a 
rapid acquiſition of fortune, diſcourages Eu- 


ropeans from going thither, if, by any poſſible 


means, they can remain comfortably at 
home. — This accounts for the prepoſterous 
unfitneſs with which offices and profeſſions 
are filled and perſonated. There were two 
men in the place, originally barbers; the 


one acted as clergyman, for the good the 


ſoul, —the other —as phyſiciau for that of 


the body. 
The 
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The ſeaſon which contributes moſt to 
health, or, rather, which arreſts or retards the 
progreſs of death, is from March to No- 
vember. The ſea breeze commences about 
ten o'clock in the morning, and remains till 


about four in the afternoon. A calm then 
ſucceeds till about eight, when the land 


breeze ſets in, and, except now and then a 
ſew intervening calms, is ſtationary till day- 
break ; from which time, till about ten 
o'clock, there 1s ſcarcely a breath of wind. 
During the Lion's ſtay in Batavia road, the 
thermometer was from eighty ſix to eighty 
eight degrees; but in the town it was two 
degrees higher, 


Diſeaſes of the teeth, which prevail in the 
northern parts of Europe, are ſtrangers to 
the native Javaneſe, who principally ſubſiſt 
on vegetable food. But ſo capricious is man- 
kind with regard to taſte, that what would 
appear diſguſting if not diſgraceful to an 
European, black teeth, is with them couſi- 
dered as the ſtandard of beauty. Accordingly, 


they ſedulouſly paint their teeth all black, of 
I 3 | the 
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the deepeſt hue, the two anterior ones in the 


middle excepted, and theſe they cover with 


gold leaf. The operation is repeated, as often 


as is neceſſary, to keep them in that ſtate; 


and they compare thoſe to monkeys who 
preſerve them in their natural colour. 


The fortifications of Batavia, which at firſt 
view ſeemed to imply great ſtrength, would 


not, in Europe, be conſidered as formidable, 
'And it ſhould be obſerved, that one of the 


Counſellors of the Indies, who had exerted 
his military talents to guard the ſettlement 
from external attacks, declared that their 
chief dependence was upon the havoc which 
the climate, and noxious air of the atmo- 
ſphere were likely tomake upon the enemy's 
forces. 1 


The troops on the eſtabliſhment were 
twelve hundred Europeans, of whom eleven 
hundred were infantry, the reſt artillery.— 
There were, beſides, three hundred volun- 
teers of the town, not diſciplined, formed 


into two companies, The irregulars con- 


ſiſted 
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ſiſted of enrolled natives of Java, who were 
never embodied, and of Chineſe; in all very 
numerous. Add to this, every perſon who 
becomes a ſettler at Batavia, is compelled to 
take up arms 1n its defence, 


The caſtle is conſtructed of coral rock, 
and the town yall, partly, of denſe lava from 
the mountains in the centre of the Ifland, 
not unlike that of Veſuvius. There is no 
None of any ſort diſcovered for miles behind 
the city of Java, —The marble and granite, 
uſed here in various edifices, are conveyed 
thither from China in veſſels called junks, 
Theſe fail from the ports of the provinces of 

Canton and Fokien, and are moſtly laden 
with tea, filks, and porcelain. 


The Dutch ſettlers i this place, acquiring 
wealth and influence under the Company, 
negle& their former habits of induſtry and 
temperance, and too often ſacrifice health, 
and ſometimes life, to indolence and volup- 
tuouſneſs, Convivial pleaſures, in parti- 


cular, are carried to exceſs. -In many re- 
T6. ſpectable 


* 
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ſpectable houſes, fiſh and fleſh are ſerved with 


tea and coffee, for breakfaſt ; very ſoon after 
this, gin, claret, Madeira, Dutch ſmall beer, 


and Engliſh porter are placed in the portico 


of the great hall; and pipes and tobacco 


| ſerved to every gueſt, with a braſs jar to 


receive the phlegm. In this they are buſied 


with little interruption, till near the hour of 
dinner, which is one o'clock. 


Juſt before dinner, each gueſt is ſerved 
with a bumper of Madeira wine, as a whetter 
or bracer: two men ſlaves attend for this 
purpoſe. Afterwards enter three female 
ſlaves; one holds a filver jar containing Yoſe, 


or common water to waſh with, —a ſecond— 


an empty ſilver baſon, with a cover, to re- 
ceive the water after having uſed it ; and the 
third has towels to wipe the hands with. — 
Other female ſlaves wait at table, which is 

covered with a variety of diſhes ; but with | 
ſtomachs ſo cloyed, little is received into 
them except liqueures. A band of muſic, 
all ſlaves, play at a ſmall diſtance, during the 
repaſt.¶ Coffee immediately ſucceeds dinner, 
it 55 
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and ſoon after they retire to bed, conſiſting 
only of a mattreſs, bolſter, pillow, and a 
chintz counterpane, but no ſheets ; and the 
night dreſs, conſiſting of a muſlin cap, and a 
long looſe gown, is put on. If he be a ba- 
chelor, a female ſlave attends to fan him 
during his ſleep.— About ſix they riſe and 
dreſs; drink tea; take an airing in their 
carriage, and form parties to ſpend the even- 


ing. 


The morning meetings are ſeldom attended 


by the ladies. Moſt of theſe are deſcended 
from Dutch ſettlers, and their education has 
by no means been neglected. The features 
and contour of their faces are European; 
but their complexion and character Javaneſe. 
The tint of the roſe is an alien to the cheek, 
while pale languor obſets the countenance.— 


When at home they are clothed, like their 


ſlaves, in a red, checkered gown, of cotton, 
deſcending to the ancles, with long wide 
ſleeves. —The colour of their hair is moſtly 
black; worn in plaits or treſſes, faſtened with 
a filver bodkin on the top of the head, like 

| the 
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the. peaſants of Switzerland ; they wear no 

head-dreſs; and their hair is occaſionally 

_ poliſhed with the oil of the cocoa-nut, and 
decorated with chaplets of flowers. 


When abroad on morning viſits,—out on 
airings in their carriages, —or engaged in 
parties on evenings, they dreſs ſplendidly in 
gold and ſilver- ſpangled muſlin robes, with 
their hair, unpowdered, adorned with a pro- 
fuſion of jewels. They are not ſolicitous to 
mold the ſhape, from fancied elegance, at the 
expence of caſe; neither are they g guided by 
any ſtandard of faſhion, 


Every native lady takes abroad with her a 
female flave, handſomely dreſſed ; who, on 
her miſtreſs being ſeated, fits before her on 
the floor, holding in her hand a gold or filver 
box, containing a pungent maſticatory. It 
is compounded of areca nut, cardamom ſeeds, - 
pepper, tobacco, and flacked lime, rolled 
within a betel leaf, and is in 6 uſe 
non the ladies. fi Jo 


it, "when, at public ales, the ladies 


feel themſelves incommoded by heat, whether 
occaſioned 
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occaſioned by their dreſs or not, they with- 
draw, and change their coſtly robes for a 
looſe attire.—The younger gentlemen follow 
the example, and ſubſtitute white jackets, 
often with diamond buttons, for their heavy 
formal veſtments :—and the Elders of the 
Council quit their periwigs and put on 
nightcaps. a 

The members of this government, but on 
theſe occaſions, have always combined their 
perſonal gratification with the eaſtern policy 
of ſtriking vulgar minds with reverential 
awe, by aſſuming external and excluſive diſ- 
tinctions. They, alone, for inſtance, are 
privileged to wear abroad, crimſon velyet ; 
to them, only, one of the city gates is 
opened ;—their carriages have diſtinguiſhing 
_ heraldic ornaments; and others, meeting 
them, muſt ſtop and pay them homage. 
They certainly do ſucceed in maintaining ab- 
ſolute power, not only over the deſcendants 
of the aborigines of the country, but hkewiſe 
over the ſlaves imported into it, and the Chi- 
neſs attracted chither in the hope of gain. | 
The 
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The native Javaneſe were formerly go- 
verned by as many petty Kings as there were 
large towns; but their number has been di- 
miniſhed. At preſent, the Sultan of Ma- 
taram rules to the eaſt, the King of Bantam to 
the weſt, while, nearly the whole coaſt and 
effective power are in the hands of Holland. 
Theſe people are repreſented fierce, proud, 
and barbarous ; very remote from civilization. 
No attempt, however is made to enſlave their 
perſons; and they find the Dutch govern- 
ment leſs tyrannic than that of others who 
| ſhare ſome portion of the ſovereignty of the 
" ifland. with them. Thoſe other ſovereigns 
are the deſcendants of foreigners who brought 
the Mahometan religion with them to Java; 
but there, are a, 1 mountaineers excepted, 
who have maintained their independence and 
thei faith, and with other articles the tran 

ben of ſouls. F 


"Thoſe Mabometan, princes, being all 45 
ſpots, do not rule in the hearts of their ſub; | 
jects. According to Dutch accounts, the ty- 


rangic Bray © of the Emperor is ſupported by 
prodigious 
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prodigeous armies throughout his territories, 
and by a very conſiderable female guard about 
his perſon. Theſe heroines are trained to a do- 
meſtic, as well as to a military life, among 
whom many, from mental accompliſhments, 
are the companions as well as attendants of 
his Imperial Majeſty. If the ſame accounts 
be correct, that the number of female births 
in Java, ſurpaſſes that of the males, the ſingu- 
lar inſtitution abovementioned may have ori- 
ginated from the facility of obtaining recruits. 
e 

The iſland of Celebes, to the eaſtward of 
Borneo, and ſome other eaſtern iſlands ſup- 
ply Java with ſlaves; and" though a change 
of maſter may not. have generally aggravated 
their condition, yet ſome among them, who, 
before they were made captives, lived in a 
ſtate of independence, have been known to 
take offence on the ſlighteſt occaſions, and to 
avenge themſelves by aſſaſſination. Under 
this apprehenſion it is, that female ſlaves are 
preferred in Batavia, for every uſe to which 


they can be applied, and their number, of 


wel. a4 ona: 
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courſe, exceeds that of the males. The me- 
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| thod of wreaking their revenge is this: In 
order to poſſeſs themſelves of artificial cou; 
rage, they ſwallow a more than ordinary doſe 
of opium, which ſoon renders them frantic 
and deſperate. In this ſtate, they not only 
ſtab the objects of their hatred, but, in their 
phrenzy, ſally forth and aſſail, in the ſame 
manner, every perſon they meet, till ſelf- 
preſervation renders it a duty to deſtroy them. 
Indeed, ſuch is the moral turpitude of man- 
kind, that inſtances are not more frequent 
among the ſlaves, than among the free natives 
of the country, who, without prudence to guide 
them in the ordinary affairs of life, or forti- 
tude to bear them up againſt its common ac- 
cidents, from the anguiſh of loſing their 
friends, or their money or property, madly 
adopt the ſame ee ad arp rink the, 525 
1 ee | a 


The Chineſe, Py are fondle: ee * | 
gaming as well as opium ; but by inſtilling 
into their minds cautious principles, the ſame 
latent diſpoſition in them is curbed, and they 
| eee from lapſing into ſimilar ex- 

ba15ngorg ceſſes.— 
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ceſles.---However they may be diſpoſed, they 
are more capable of forming deſigns againſt 


the Government. They are ſaid to be now as 


numerous as they were in 1740, when they 
joined in a revolt againſt the Europeans, un- 
der the command of a pretended deſcendant 
of the Emperor of China ; but they were re- 
pulſed and diſarmed. The alarm, notwith- 
ſtanding, was ſo great that, under orders of 
the Dutch, twenty thouſand Chineſe, men, 
women, and children, were maſlacred, and 
their effects ſeized. The Directors of the 
Company in Holland execrated the horrid 
deed. They feared the Emperor of China's 
indignation ; and apologizing on the ground 
of neceſſity, were agreeably ſurpriſed when 
he returned them the following anſwer ;: that 
© he was little ſolicitous for the fate of un- 
worthy ſubjects, who, in the purſuit of luere, 


had quitted their country, and abandoned the 


Ne of their anceſtors.” Stand 2 90 Þ 
5 Wie appear, lens to nic ahi biohef 
-veneration for ſuch of their anceſtors as have 
"wer the debt of nature. A cemetery is ap- 
21 propriated 
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propriated for their remains, and they ſpate 
no expence in erecting monuments to their 
memory. The head of every family, not a 


pauper, has a ſeparate vault ; and when a 
Chineſe of reſpectability dies, the melancholy 


event is announced to the ſurviving relatives. 


The body of the deceaſed is waſhed and per- 
fumed; and after putting on its beſt apparel, 


it is ſeated in a chair, before which the wives, 


children, and relations proſtrate themſelves 
and weep bitterly. - A table, ſpread with fruit 
and various diſhes, . with a deſert, is laid be- 
fore the corpſe, and wax figures placed on 
each fide, as its attendants.—On the third 
day the corpſe is put into a coffin, and plac 

in one of the beſt apartments hung round, 


on this occaſion, with wwhzze linen, the colour - 


of their mourning. An altar is raiſed in the 


middle of the room ; they place the portrait 


of the deceaſed upon it, and burn incenſe 
near it. The ſons, dreſſed in coarſe white 
linen, ſtand near the coffin, and manifeſt 
every token of ſorrow, while the mother and 
female relatives are heard to bewail behind 
a curtain. | 


On 
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On the day of interment the whole fa- 
mily aſſembles, and the corpſe is conveyed 
to the grave with great pomp and ſolem- 
nity. In the firſt proceſſion are perſons 


bearing images of men and women, rela- 


tives of the family ;—images of various 
animals; and wax tapers and incenſories. 
Next follow the prieſts, accompanied with 
inſtruments of muſic; and then the corpſe, 
borne upon a bier, attended by the ſons of 
the deceaſed, clothed in white, and in- 
clining upon crutches, as if unable, from 
ſorrqw, to ſupport | themſelves erect. The 
female relatives are carried in chairs, en- 
circled with white ſilk to conceal them from 


VIEW 3 but their lamentations are uttered 5 


aloud ; and other women, trained to mimie 
ſorrow when the heart's not ſad, are hired 
to how, ſhriek, and groan, as is the cuſ- 
tom in fome . of rn * 4h 


The, China, 3 theis . Ns 
ingenuity, have rendered themſelves indiſ- 


penſably neceſſary to the Dutch, Who. 
knowledge the ſettlement. could ſcarcely | 


K ſubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt without them. Their reſidence, ' at 
Batavia, 18 in the ſuburbs,—their houſes are 
low, built moſtly. of wood, crammed: with 
people. Every ſort of mechanical employ- 


ment is done by them; in town, alſo, they 


become clerks, agents, or huckſters; and 
in the country—farmers, particularly in the 
cultivation of the ſugar cane. 


The ſhops at Batavia, reſembling thoſe of 
brokers dealing in ſecond-hand articles, were 


_ thinly ſupplied with Britiſh merchandize, 


very unlike thoſe at Rio de Janeiro; a plain 
proof that the interior inhabitants. of Java 
are either unable or not willing to purchaſe 
coſtly manufactures. But there are ſpa- 
cious magazines for depoſiting the rich. pro- 
ducts of the Molucco or ſpice iſlands, ex- 
ported hence to all parts of the world; be- 
ſides ſugar, pepper, coffee, and arrack, the 
produce of the place, | 


The Dutch Company, from an inor- 
dinate thirſt for gain, ſuggeſted the idea of 
monopolizing the whole of the ſpice trade 

e | to 
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to themſelves. To effect this, as well as to 


prevent the markets from being overſtocked, 


if reports are to be credited, they employed 
and eſtabliſhed a ſet of men under the appel- 
lation of extirpators, whoſe ſole buſineſs was 
to eruncate, in whatever places they could 
penetrate, a few ſpots excepted, every tree 
which 'bears thoſe valuable productions ; 
hoping thus to ſecure to themſelves the ex- 
cluſive ſale and property of theſe articles. 
Theſe extirpators had torn up and deſtroyed 
the nutmeg tree at all the Moluccas, Banda 
excepted ; at which laſt place, a ſubſequent 
volcanic eruption had nearly completed what 
they had left unfiniſhed, by burying, in its 


_ aſhes, or otherwiſe materially injuring, every 


vegetable production of that iſland. 


The medical garden, at Batavia, is now 
well ſtocked with the various ſpice-trees, 
and the Delegates are become, more liberal 
in their ideas. A nutmeg plant, and a nut, 
in a ſtate ſuppoſed capable of germination, 
Were pee to a Gentleman in the Em- 
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baſſy, who intended them for His Majeſty's 


Botanic-garden, at Kew, but an untoward 
accident in the paſſage fruſtrated the de- 


table; its fruit, when freſh, is nearly the 
ſize of a common nectarine. Between the 
ell and the outward rind is a reticulated 


membrane, or partitioned ſkin which, when 


dried, is the mace: the nutmeg, ſoft in its 


original ſtate, is the kernel within the 


Mell. There is alſo a lovecvec in this 
garden.—The germ of its fruit with the 
flower cup which contains it, is the clove. — 


The cinnamon-tree is known by the three 
nerves, which uniformly divide the inner 
ſurface of its oval leaf, as well as by the fra- 


grancy which is diffuſed from bruiſing any 


of its leayes or branches, correſponding to 


the odour of its bark The camphor- trec 1 
alſo here; ſo is the pepper, which grows in 


cluſters, like the grape, but of a much ſmaller 
ſize.— The betel is a ſpecies ef the pepper 


plant, the leaf of which is chewed by moſt 


of the ſouthern 1 and ſerves for the 
incloſing 
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incloſing of a few bits or flices of the areca, 
thence erroneouſly called the betel nut, re- 


ſembling in form and taſte, but ſmaller when 


dry, the common nutmeg. The areca nut- 
tree is the ſmalleſt tribe of palm- trees, but 
next in beauty to the mountain cabbage- tree 
in the Weſt Indies, | 
A tree was ſaid to be growing in the ter- 
ritories of one of the Princes of Java, ſo veno- 
mous and deſtructive as to poiſon perſons by 
its exhalations at ſome miles diftance. This. 
was the ſuppoſed Upas, of which the above 
account was given by Foerſch. But it was 
nothing but a bold attempt to impoſe on 
the credulity of the public. Enquiries 
were made concerning it, and no ſuch tree 
is known to exiſt in the Iſland. In a diſſer- 
tation written expreſsly by a Dutchman, the 
ſtory is refuted. An opinion, however, pre- 
rails at Batavia, that there is in that country 
a vegetable poiſon ſo ſubtile, that being 
rubbed upon the . daggers of the Javaneſe, it 
renders a wound incurable. Indeed, Doctor 
Gillan was informed by one of the keepers 
1293 K 3 BE 
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of the garden, that there was in that col- 
lection a tree which diſtilled a poiſonous 
juice; but the knowledge of this was kept 
ſecret, leſt, by being communicated to the 
Javaneſe, they ſhould turn it to an im- 
proper uſe. 


The whole country is richly ſtored witli 
the choiceſt | fruits, which, like all places 
within the tropics, are gathered throughout 
the whole year. The mangoſteen, about 
the ſize of a nonpareil, accounted the moſt 
delicious of all, was ripe in March. Its 
rind, thick and firm, of a dark colour, con- 
tains from five to ſeven ſeeds, of which the 
pulp that covers them is the only part eaten. 
It has a delicate ſubacid taſte, differing a 
üttle from, but far preferable to the ſame 
kind of pulpy ſubſtance which incloſes the 
ſour- ſop in the Weſt- Indies. Pine apples 
are planted in large fields, carried to market 
in carts like turnips, and ſold for leſs than a 
penny a piece Sugar fetched only five- 
pence a pound; and proviſions of all forts 
were exceedingly cheap. Rice, though un- 

| | commonly 
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commonly ſcarce when the Lion was at 


Batavia, ſold for leſs than a penny a pound. 
Notwithſtanding the number of noxious 
animals which always abound in low, warm, 
marſhy countries, few accidents were known 
to happen in this part. The /acerta iguana, 
or guana, a harmleſs land animal, is exte- 
riorly formed like the lacerta crocodilus, or 
crocodile; a moſt voracious animal which 


frequents the rivers and canals of this coun- 


try. From being an object of fear, it hes 
become an object of veneration; and to this 


wo My are my to it as to a Deity. 


Thie dittricts round W ſubject to the 
Dutch, are ſuppoſed to compriſe fifty thou- 


ſand families, enumerating in all three hun- 


dred thouſand perſons. The city of Bata- 


via and ſuburbs contain eight thouſand 


houſes. Thoſe belonging to the Dutch are 


clean and ſpacious, and built ſuitably to the 
climate. Both windows and doors are wide 


and lofty, and the ground floors are laid 


with marble. Many of the houſes were 
311251 K 4 uninhabited, 
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uninhabited, which with other circum- 
ſtances indicated a declenſion of their com- 
merce. The Company's veſſels were lying 
in the road without men to navigate, or car- 
goes to fill them. They had no ſhips of 
war to protect their commerce; and even 
pirates came to the harbour's mouth, and 
attacked and carried off their veſſels. They 
were, beſides, threatened with an invaſion 
from the iſle of France, at a time when they 
knew the place was not in a proper con- 
dition for defence, half the troops deſtined 
for this purpoſe being ill in the hoſpitals; 
and, laſtly, Commifſioners were expected 
from Holland for the reform of abuſes ; 5 
whoſe preſence was as mueh eee = as 

that of an enemy. | 
* | * . 

; | NotwithGanding theſe gloomy proſpects, 
the Embaſſador and his ſuite were treated 
with every mark of attention and reſpect. 
His Excellency being indiſpoſed, was preſſed 
to remove from town to a healthy ſpot 
amidſt the mountains; but he waved the 
invitation, and * Batavia on the ſeven- 
5 r 
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teenth of March, in order to procegd to the | 
Straits of Banca. 


In the paſſage from Batavia, the Lion 
touched upon a ſmall, unnoticed, ſunken 
rock, whoſe apex was three fathoms under 
water, but around its baſe were ſix or ſeven. 
This circumſtance pointed out the neceflity 
of ſuch a tender as the Jackall; and as, by 
the diſpatches which the Ambaſſador re- 
ceived at Batavia, the Company's Commiſ- 
ſioners at Canton had been diſappointed in 
their intentions of ſending two ſmall veſſels | 
to precede the Lion and Hindoſtan, in order 
to ſound the depth of water in unknown or 
ſuſpected places, his Excellency ſent back to 
Batavia and purchaſed one which the ſervice 
required, and called her, out of reſpect to 
his. Een, ieee the Duke of Clarence. 


aw this 3 e, en the open» 
ing which leads to the Straits of Banca. 
The weſtern fide of theſe Straits is formed 
by the eaſtern fide of the iſland of Sumatra, 
whoſe 
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whoſe ſouthern extremity forms the northern 
fide of the Straits of Sunda. North iſland, 
the rendezyous fixed, in caſe of ſeparation, 
is ſituated nearly 1 in the angle made by thoſe 
Straits abovementioned, having at the ſame 
time a view of the Straits of Banca ; and 
the Lion had not long returned to this ſpot, 

ere the Jackall came in ſight. She had un- 
fortunately arrived, both at Madeira, and 
St. Jago, a few days at each place after the 
Lion had quitted them. She had expe- 
rienced many hardſhips in the paſſage ; n 
N was ſoon ready to nee to ſea. 


The monſoon being alverſe, and many 
of the ſeamen ſickly, the ſhips kept moving 
about the coaſts of” J ava and Sumatra, 'to 
diſcover the cooleſt | and healthieſt” ſpots. 
During this period obſervations were taken, 
in order to aſcertain the accuracy of former. 
charts of the northern entrance into the 
_ Straits of Sunda, from which the latitude 

and longitude of the an were 


| — - 5 
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| ; South Latitude. | Eaft Longitude. 
Pulo Salier 65% 50' 30“ 1059 56! 30% 
Nicholas Point 5 50 40 103 54 30 
Java Head 6 47 104 30 30 
The three Siſters 5 42 105 41 36 
Thwart-the- way 5 55 105 43 

North Iſlandd 5 38 105 43 30 
Angeree Point 6 2 105 47 30 
Cap 5 58 30 105 48 30 
Button 5 49 1053 48 30 


There were two caverns diſcovered in 
Cap iſland, which ran horizontally in the 
ſide of a rock. In theſe were many of thoſe 
birds' neſts ſo much valued and ſought after 
by Chineſe epicures. They are built by the 
ſmall grey ſwallow, of which great numbers 
were ſeen flying about. Theſe neſts not 
only adhere to each other, but likewiſe to the 
ſides of the cavern, in almoſt uninterrupted 
rows. They are compoſed of fine filaments, 
united by a tenacious matter; and are not 
unlike thoſe gelatinous animal ſubſtances 
ſeen floating upon every coaſt.” The ſwal- 
3:4 lows 
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lows feed on inſects, ' and their neſts, which 
occupy them two months to build, are pre- 
pared from the choiceſt remnants of their 
food.—They lay only a couple of eggs, 
which are hatched in about fifteen days; 
and the proper time for taking the neſts is, 
when the young ones are fledged. iq 


Theſe nefts, not known at the ſouthern 


extremity of Sumatra, form an object of 3 


trade with the Javaneſe, who go regularly 
three times a year to take them; but it is a 
very perilous enterprize.—The natives of 
this part as well as at moſt of the iſlands in 
the Chineſe ſeas, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Malays ; remarkable for vindictive- 
neſs, indolence, and indocility. They are 
low in ſtature; have broad faces, wide 
mouths, brown complection, and long 
black hair. Though half naked, for their 
dreſs extends no lower than their waiſt, 
they never go abroad without being armed 
with a criſs or dagger, with its point im- 
bued in a poiſonous juice. | 
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An artificer belonging to the Embaſſy, 
who went on ſhore here with à ſmall 
bundle of linen to waſh, was murdered by 
ſome of the Malays. Many of the ſouth- 


ern parts of Sumatra are ſubject to the King 


of Bantam, to whom it was determined the 
murder ſhould be made known. This was 


done through the Dutch Chief, and ſome 


time after. intelligence was received, that 
his Bantameſe Majeſty had diſcovered one 
of the men, and had cauſed n to be 
executed. £ It r TS Ut 


I) be ſquadron weighed from North Iſland, 
and proceeded to Nicholas Bay; an eaſterly 
courſe from which leads to Bantam, for- 
merly a place of great trade, and the prin- 
cipal eaſtern rendezvous of ſhipping from 
Europe. But after the Dutch had con- 
quered the neighbouring proyince of Ja- 


catra, and built Batavia; and that the 
Engliſh removed to Hindoſtan and China, 
commerce took a new courſe, and Bantam 


ſoon ſunk into inſignificance. The power 
of its ſovereign declined with the loſs of its 
| trade. 
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trade. When at war with other princes of 
Java, he ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the Dutch, 
ſince which period he became; as it were, 

their captive. The Palace he reſides in is 
within a fort garriſoned by Batavian troops. 
The commander does not receive his orders 
from the King of Bantam, but from a Dutch 
Chief or Governor, who reſides in another 
fort adjoining the town, nearer the ſea- ſide. 
Contiguous to Nicholas Bay was a con- 
venient rivulet for watering; and at a ſhort 
diſtance from the ſhore a village, where 
buffaloes, poultry, fruit, and various eſcu- 
lent vegetables were cheap and abundant. 
Freſh proviſions were ſerved daily to the 
Lion's crew.— Here, as well as at Angeree 
Point, many of the convaleſcents were ſent 
on ſhore for air and exerciſe.— Indigo was 
manufactured at this place from a leaf which 
grows in the neighbourhood. on 

Two ſhips, which arrived from China, 
brought a confirmation of the former fa- 


| e eee. Soon after, the wind 
began 


began to ſhift, and the Lion got under way; 
but from very light breezes little advance 
was made, and the anchors were often let 


go to prevent the ſhips from being driven 


back. On the twenty-ſixth of April the 
current changed its direction to the eaſt 
ſouth eaſt, and the next day north caſt, 
half a mile. While the ſquadron was at 
anchor within three miles of two iſlands, 


called the Brothers, their latitude, by ob- 


ſervation, was found to be five degrees eight 
minutes ſouth, and longitude one hundred 
and ſix degrees four minutes caſt.— Whales 
were diſcovered about this place, for the 
firſt time ſince they: had lett the iſland of 
Amſterdam. | 


On the twenty eighth of April the hills 
on Banca iſland were ſcen; and on the 
thirtieth the ſhips came to anchor cloſe to 


its weſtern ſhore, near the three Nanka 


iſles.— The iſland of Banca is celebrious 
throughout Aſia for its tin mines, the an- 
nual profit of which, to the Dutch com- 


pany, is eſtimated at a hundred and fifty 


thouſand pounds. 


The 


— 
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fourth of May, and on the tenth/crofſed the 


line, in longitude one hundred and five de- 
| grees forty eight minutes eaſt. A amen 
was diſcovered here which ſet caſt notth- 
eaſt twenty ſeven pa in the eventy-ſour 


hours.” WE V2 3.290 O00} reg! 0s: M j 
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croſſed by the equinoctial line. It has a 
mountain in its centre, terminating in a 


fork, like that of Parnaſſus, and called by 


ſeamen aſſes cars. In this paſſage new 


iſlands conſtantly ſprang in view; diſplaying 
a variety of ſhape, ſize and colour; ſome ſo- 


litary, others in cluſters; ſome with tall 
trees growing, others mere barren rocks, 
tenanted by innumerable birds. The wea- 
ther was often ſqually with rain; and thun- 


der and lightning were not infrequent. : 


The thermometer in the ſhade was from 
eighty four to ninety degrees; the heat ſuf- 


focating and intolerable. The ſea was very 
ſhallow, its depth ſeldom exceeding eight 


fathoms, and the ſquadron was often com- 
pelled to come to anchor. Several ſeamen 
- | were 


th 
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were attacked with dyſentery, which ren- 
dered it deſirable to remove them on fhore 
in order to ſtop its contagious influence. 


On the ſeventeenth of May, the ſquadron 


anchored in a ſpacious bay, on the eaſtern 
ſide of the iſland of Pulo Condore, at the 
entrance of its ſouthern extremity. Four 


ſmall iſlands form this bay, — the principal 


of which, in ſhape of a half moon, with a 


ridge of peaked. hills, is about twelve miles 


long, and three broad. By a meridional | 


obſervation its latitude is eight degrees forty 
minutes north, and its longitude a hundred 


and five degrees fifty five minutes eaſt. —A 


neſt of turtles was found ' here upon the 
beach, containing ſeveral young ones, juſt 
hatched. Their ſize was about an inch and 
a half, and their weight only a few ounces. 
Something reſembling a placenta was ob- 
ſerved to adhere to their bellies. 


The Engliſh were diſpoſſeſſed of their 
ſettlement on Condore, in the beginning of 


the preſent century, by ſome Malay ſoldiers 
” ho then 
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then in their pay; who murdered moft of 
them in reſentment, for, probably, ima- 
gindry ill. uſage. A very ſmall number had 
the good fortune to eſcape; from the iſland, 
in Which no European has ſince reſided. 
Cloſe to a ſandy beach, at the bottom of 
the bay, was a village to which a party be- 
ing detached, armed, they were met by 
ſome of the inhabitants who welcomed 
them on ſhore, and eſcorted them to the 
reſidence of the chief. It was a neat bam- 
boo cabin; the floor, elevated a few feet 
above the ground, was covered with mats. 
In one apartment was an altar dreſſed out 
with images; and the partitions had pen- 
dent figures of monſtrous deities. A few 
ſpears ſtood againſt the wall, as did alſo ſome 
match locks and a ſwivel gun. Their dreſs 
Vas principally of blue cotton worn looſely 
about the body; their faces were flat, and 
their eyes ſmall. Their oral language was 
different from the Chineſe, but the written 
one Ms compoſed of the ſame characters. 
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An offer was made to them to purchaſe 
proviſions, and the . ſpecified quantity were 
promiſed to be ready the next day; when, 
if the weather permitted, it had been in- 
tended to land the invalids. Meſſengers 
being, accordingly, ſent on ſhore, with mo- 
ney to pay for them, were aſtoniſhed to find 
the village abandoned. The inhabitants 
had left open their houſes, and none of the 
effects had been removed. In the chief's 
cabin was found a paper, written in the 

Chineſe language, of which the following 1s 
. the literal tranſlation; that the people of the 
iſland were few in number, and very poor, 
yet honeſt, and incapable of doing miſchief ; 
but felt much terror at the arrival of ſuch 
great ſhips, and powerful perſons; eſpecially 
as not being able to ſatisfy their wants in 
regard to the quantity of cattle, and other 
proviſions, of which the poor inhabitants of 
Pulo Condore had ſcarcely any to ſupply, 
and conſequently could not give the expect- 
ed ſatisfaction. They therefore, through 
dread and apprehenſion, reſolved to. flee, to 
preſerve their lives. That they ſupplicate 

L 2 the 
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the gent Poole to have pity on them; 
N that they left all they had behind them, 
and only requeſted that their cabins might 
855 be burnt; and concluded by proſtrating 
themſelves to the great people a hundred 


times.“ 


It is probable that the writer of this let- 
ter had received ſome unfair treatment from 
former ſtrangers, and it was reſolved they 
ſhould have no cauſe to entertain the ſame 
unfavourable idea of all who came to viſit 
them. There is no doubt but that they 
were as much ſurpriſed, on their return, to 
find their houſes undemoliſhed, as their vi- 
ſitors had been to ſee them all deſerted. 
Not an article had been removed; and a 
ſmall preſent, ſuch as was imagined would 
be acceptable to the chief, was left for him 
in the principal dwelling, with a Chineſe 
letter, purporting that, © the ſhips and peo- 
ple were Engliſh, who called merely for re- 
freſhment, and on fair terms of purchaſe, 
without any ill intention; being a civilized 
nation, endowed with principles of huma- 

| nity * 
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nity, which did not allow them to | plunder 
or injure others, who happened to be weaker 
and fewer than ae | 


This letter, however, was not likely t to 
fall into their hands while the ſhips remain- 
ed in the bay. Their apprehenſions could 
only ſubſide by removing the exciting cauſe; 
and as it was a matter of importance to get 
the invalids comfortably provided for on 
ſhore, the ſignal was made to weigh anchor, 
and on the evening of the eighteenth of 
May the ſquadron quitted this place, and 
ſhaped their courſe to the northward, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COCHIN=-CHINA, PASSAGE TO THE LA- 
DRONE ISLANDS, NEAR MACAO; AND 

RENE TO CHU-SAN. TRANSACTIONS 
AND OBSERVATIONS THERE. 


HE ſtate of health of the Lion's crew 
became daily more alarming, and 

the neceſſity for removing them on ſhore 
more urgent. Beſides the dyſentery, ſeveral 
were afflicted with diſeaſes of the liver; 
others with ſudden and violent ſpaſms ; 


and the ſultrineſs of the weather often pro- 


duced deliquium. From reports of former 
voyagers Turon Bay, in Cochin-China, pro- 


miſed the advantages of good anchorage 


for the ſhips, and a dry air and freſh provi- 
ſions for the men; and towards this place 
the ſquadron bent their courſe. . 
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- In the evening they came in ſight of the 
ſouthern extremity of what may be called 
the Chineſe continent. This part 1s divided 
into three ſmall kingdoms or territories, 

called Cambodia, Tſiompa, and Cochin- 
China, —Hifſtory ſtates it to have formed, 
anciently, a part of the Chineſe” empire; 
but the Chineſe governor of the ſouthern 
peninſula, containing Tung - quin' to the 
northward, and Cambodia and Tſiompa to 
the ſouthward of Cochin-China, ſeized an 
opportunity, and erected the ſtandard of in- 
dependence at the time of the Mogul in- 
vaſion of China, from Tartary. He and 
his poſterity had reſidence in Tung-quin. 
In the courſe of time, the Tung-quineſe 
governor, following the example of the an- 
ceſtor of his ſovereign, alſo erected his go- 
vernment into a kingdom. Both, how- 
ever, acknowledged a nominal vaſſalage to 
the Chineſe empire; and did occaſional ho- 
mage at the Court of Pekin. — This con- 
nection with China, though ſlender, was 
conſidered, by the Embaily, as worthy of 


attention. f 
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No part of Cambodia came within view 
of the ſquadron ; but Thompa was diſco- 
vered on the | nineteenth! of May, as was 

Tyger 1fland near it; and the next day two 

other iſlands, Pulo Cambir de Terre, and 
Pulo Cecir de Mer. After this, in latitude 
twelve degrees fifty minutes north, Cape 
Varella came in ſight, on the ſummit of 
which 1s a high rock reſembling a tower, 
To the northward of this rock, in latitude 
thirteen degrees fifty two minutes north, 
is a bay called Quin-nong, or Chin-chin, 
often reſorted to by the —_— veſſels. 


Pulo © named, alſo, Pulo "EIN 
whoſe, extremities being high and its middle 
low, give it the appearance of two iſlands, 

Was deſcried on the twenty ſecond of May. 
: The: ſquadron was now abreaſt of the king- 
dom of Cochin-china, and their paſſage be- 
tween its ſhores and a multitudinous range 
of-rocks and iſlets, called the Paracels, lying 
north and ſouth for almoſt four hundred 
miles. The danger of being driven againft 
theſe, by currents, was not leſs to be attend- 
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ed to than what are called, in thoſe ſeas, 
typhoons, in the Atlantic, hurricanes ; be- 
ing both alike as to the violence and ſudden 
ſhifts of the wind. Some preternatural ap- 
pearances in the atmoſphere indicated the 
approach of one, on. the twenty third of 
May ; but they ſoon after diſappeared ; and 
the weather, next morning, being fine and 
clear, ſhewed an opening in the land, at 
ſome diſtance, ſuppoſed to be Turon bay. 

A great number of canoes were fiſhing 
between the ſquadron and the land; and 
ſeveral were hailed to come along ſide ; but 
being frightened at the ſight of ſtrange veſ- 
ſels, they made towards ſhore with all poſ- 
| ſible ſpeed. One canoe was overtaken by 
the Hindoſtan's boat, and the Skipper, 
under great terror, taken on board as pilot. 
His mind was ſoothed, and his alarms diſ- 
perſed by attention and preſents; and he 
conducted the - Hindoſtan into Turon bay; 
but, before ſhe came to, ſudden ſqualls of 
wind, accompanied with thunder and light- 
ening, drove all the ſhips again to ſea, and 
| they 
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they could not return, to anchor, before the 
twenty ſixth of May, when the Lion moor- 
ed in ſeven fathoms water. The channel 
into the, bay is round the north-eaſt end of 
a. peninſula, called by the ſquadron, from 
its reſemblance to, Gibraltar ; baving alump 
of an iſland to the north. Ships may ap- 
proach the coaſt with ſafety, as the water 
thoals anal from en to ſeven fa- 
thoms. | e 


The firſt object attended to, was to find 
a ſalutary and convenient ſpot for the ſick 
and invalids. Gibraltar hill, near the Lion's 
berth, was fixed on; and as ſoon as tents 
were pitched they were all taken on ſhore, 
A diſpatch was preparing to be fent to the 
town of Turon, to announce the arriyal 
of the ſhips and the cauſe of their deten- 
tion; but an alarm had already been ex- 
cited : for the Lion had no ſooner anchored 
than, an officer came on board, in order to 
be informed, of the reaſons. for the ſqua- 


an s appearance, conſidered by them hoſ- 
tilely, 
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tilely, not having ever ſeen ſhips of ſuch 
magnitude and warhke conſtruction. 


Beſides the uſual ſquadron, another veſſel 
from Macao, under 'Genoeſe colours, fol- 
lowed them into the bay, ſo that the whole 
had an mimicitial aſpect. The latter idea was 
entertained from a circumſtance explained 
by the maſter of the brig from Macao. He 
ſaid that Turon, and a confiderable part of 
the kingdom of Cochin- china, were at that 
time under the dominion of a young prince, 
the nephew of an uſurper, whoſe antago- 
niſt, a deſcendant of the former ſovereigns 
of the country, ſtill retained ſome parts of 
the ſouthern provinces of the kingdom; and 
that he was in daily expectation of ſuch 
ſuccours from the court of France as might 
enable him to re-conquer the territories of 
his anceſtors. European miſſionaries had 
been treated by his family with kindneſs, 
and their religion tolerated. The princi- 
pal of thoſe ' miſſionaries, dignified, by the 
Pope, with the title of Biſhop, was after- 

EN wards 
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wards ſent, by his Cochin-chineſe Majeſty, 


embaſſador to the court of France; whither 


he eſcorted the young prince, for whom 
ſuch an uncommon degree of intereſt was 
taken, that effectual ſuccours were. pro- 
miſed for the re-eſtabliſhment of his houſe, 
Meaſures were actually preparing in France 
for this purpoſe, when the revolution which 
happened deprived the unfortunate Monarch 
of the power of affording aſſiſtance. Theſe 
hopes, however, were often repeated ; and 
the ſquadron, now in the bay, was ſuppoſed 
to be come with hoſtile intentions. | 


A communication ſoon took place ber 
tween the officer and interpreters, by mean 
of the written characters of the Chineſe lan- 
guage. The pacific diſpoſition of the ſqua- 
dron being declared, and its ultimate ob- 
ject explained, an immediate ſupply of pro- 
viſions was requeſted. The governing Ma- 
giſtrate of the place, in the interim, had 
written for inſtructions to the capital; and 
till he received an anſwer very little could 
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be procured either from boats or at mar- 
ket; and the few articles purchaſed were 
paid | for at exorbitant prices. +» SN 


But, in three or four days, a perſon of rank 
arrived at Turon, who complimented the 
Embaſſador on the part of his maſter. He 
came 1n a large decked galley, with nume- 
rous rowers. There was a ſtate cabin upon 
the middle of the deck, neatly painted; the 
head and ſtern were ornamented with ſtrea- 
mers of various colours; and the ſides of 
the ſtate cabin were encircled with ſpears, 
and various enſigns of authority. The of- 
ficer, attended by a Chineſe interpreter, was 
dreſſed in elegant filk robes; and his man- 
ners were poliſhed and refined. Nine boats 
followed his galley, full of various kinds of 
proviſions, as preſents, from the chief, for 
the ſailors and paſſengers; and from that 
moment the markets were abundantly ſup- 
plied, and the articles ſold at reaſonable 
rates. The Governor of the diſtrict alſo 
came on board, and paid a viſit of reſpect. 
He 1 the Embaſſador and ſuite to an 
entertainment | 
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entertainment on ſhore, and props 


keep an open table for their conftant recep- 
re moſt marked attention was 
henceforward manifeſted, and no effort 

ſpared to cultivate the friendſhip and . 
_ of the Wee e 1 


| Dot 
l 3 Pola were made for the purchaſe of 
; arms and ammunition; and'it was percep- 
1 tible that no conſideration would have been 
0 fpared to have derived aſſiſtance in behalf 


1 of the prince then reigning at Turon, as 
well as at the capital and northern parts of 
the kingdom. His ſituation was very in- 
ſecure. The province of Donai, or ſouthern 
part of Cochm-china, had reverted to the 
ancient family of its ſovereigns ; and Quin- 
nong, the middle province, was poſſeſſed 
[ by the ufurper of the whole. His younger 
brother, entruſted with the care of his cons - 
4 queſts in the north, availing himſelf of this 
1 confidence, invaded Tung-quin, the neigh= 
bouring kingdom, with ſucceſs; and then 
| declared himſelf ſovereign, as well of Tung- 
uin as of Cochin-china, He alſo intends 
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ed to have wreſted from his brother what 
he ſtill poſſeſſed of that kingdom, and like- 
wiſe ſuch other parts as had been recovered 
by the lawful ſovereign. But this bold, 
enterpriſing uſurper, . well verſed in the art 
of war, died in September, 1792, in the 
midſt of his ſuoceſſes. His eldeſt fon, who 
was illegitimate, was left in the government 
of Tung-quin. The youngeſt, his legiti- 
mate offspring by a 'Tung-quineſe princeſs, 
being at Turon when his father died, in- 
ſtantly took upon himſelf the reins of go- 
vernment, as heir at law to his father; 
while his elder, but illegitimate brother kept. 
poſſeſſion of Tung-quin, and arrogated a 
right to the whole of his father's conqueſt. 


| During this ſtate of civil warfare, witch 
had laſted twenty years, great numbers had 


fallen on both ſides. The country was ſo 


much depopulated and exhauſted, and, the 
balance of parties ſo nearly equipoiſed, that 
no enterprize of moment was undertaken, 
though both were deviſing and preparing 


new projects for each other's oyerthrow. But 


had 
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had theſe evils not exiſted, the Embaſſador 
did not imagine it would have been pro- 
per to preſent his credentials, much leſs to 
treat on any kind of buſineſs, till he ſhould 
have delivered thoſe addreſſed to the Em- 
peror of China. — His Excellency confined 
himſelf to a reciprocation of compliments 
and reſpect, and to a return of preſents 
which had ſo ſeaſonably been ſent to the 
ſquadron. But even this kind of inter- 
courſe did not exiſt without viſible marks 
of mutual diſtruſt and cloſe obſervation. 


The bay of Turon, called by the natives 
Han-ſan, as well as the town, might, with 
more propriety, be ſtyled a harbour. It is 
very Capacious ; has good holding ground; 
and ſhips may anchor ſecurely from every 
wind. The ſea breeze commences about 
three or four in the morning, and continues 


about twelve hours; to this ſucceeds | the 


land breeze which laſts nearly as long ; and 
is not contaminated by paſſing over ſwamps 
or marſhes. In common weather, ſhips 
may be ſo placed as to take advantage of 

both. 
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both. The ſea is ſmooth throughout the 
harbour, and there'is a convenient uw for 
ſhips to be hove down or refitted. 


The harbour is plentifully ſupphed with 
fiſh. - The fiſherman is ſometimes attended 
by his wife and children in the boat, in 
which a circular roof ſerves them for ſhelter 
in lieu of a flat deck. Broad pieces of 
gourd or calabaſh are attached to the chil- 
dren's necks to buoy them up, in caſe they 
ſhould fall overboard. —As often as the 
fiſhermen return on ſhore, they erect al- 
tars to the deities, among the buſhes ; 
make offerings of rice, ſugar, and other vic- 
tuals; and burn odorous, conſecrated wood, 

imploring the ſafety of their families and 
ſucceſs in fiſhing, 


A river at the ſouthern extremity of the 
harbour leads to Turon town; and upon a 
contiguous point of land is a watch-tower, 

conſiſting of four exceedingly high pillars 
of wood, upon which a floor is conſtructed. 
From this floor, aſcended to, by a ladder, 
| may 
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may be ſeen any veſſels to the northward; 
and, looking over the iſthmus, thoſe to the 
ſouthward. All veſſels going into the river 
are ſtopped and examined at this tower. — 
Upon the ſand, by the river's fide, was ſeen 
that renowned bird, the pelican of the wil- 
derneſs, the ſize of whoſe bill, gullet, and 
wings are more than proportionate to its 
body, which is, however, not leſs than that | 
of the largeſt turkey. The town is fituated 
about a mile above the river; the adjoining 
land has a gradual ſlope to the water's edge. 
In this river infants, from two years old and 
upwards, came down from their habitations, 
and ſwam and ſported in the water like fo 
many ducklings. | 


Turon, before its civil commotion, was 
conſiderably larger than it is at preſent. 
The houſes were low, built principally with 
bamboo, and thatched with rice ſtraw or 
ruſhes ; and, except thoſe ſituated in the 
market place, interſperſed with trees. The 
neateſt are in the centre of gardens, plant- 
ed with the areca-nut tree, and other de- 

| lectable 
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lectable ſhrubs. Behind the town are others 
ſituated in the midſt of groves of oranges, 
limes and plantains. The market was well 
ſupplied with fiſh and poultry, eſpecially 
ducks; and the various fruits and vegetables 
indigenous to tropical climates. 7 
The chief of the place gave an entertain- 
ment to a party from the ſhips. The table 
was ſpread with many diſhes, or rather 
bowls, conſiſting of pork and beef cut into 
ſmall ſquare pieces, ſerved up with various 
kinds of ſavoury ſauces. In others were 
ſtewed fiſh, fowls, and ducks; and the reſt 
were loaded with fruits and ſweetmeats. 
The number of bowls were not leſs than a 
hundred, piled in three rows, one above 
another. In lieu of bread, boiled rice was 
placed before each gueſt; two porcupine 
quills did the office of knife and fork, and 
their ſpoons, in form of ſhovels, were made 
of porcelain. After dinner, an ardent ſpi- 
rit, obtained from rice, not very unlike 
whiſky, was ſerved around in cups; and the 
hoſt, by way of example, and in the ityle 
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of European feſtivity, filled his own a bum- 
per; and when he had drunk it, turned it 
up to ſhew none was left in the bottom. 
He afterwards walked a ſhort diſtance with 
the gentlemen, and took them to a kind of 
theatre, where a comedy was repreſented. 
The principal characters were a peeviſh old 
man, and a humorous clown; and they 
were ſo well ſupported as to excite riſible 
pleaſure. Not only the theatre, but all the 
adjoining trees which looked into the play- 
houſe, were crouded with ſpectators; who 
were more inquiſitive to ſee the ſtrangers 
than theſe were to ſee the actors, 


On the return of theſe gentlemen from 
the entertainment, a harbinger was diſpatch- 
ed to requeſt them, by ſigns, to ſtop till an 
elderly lady, who was on the way from her 
houſe, ſhould come up with them. Ap- 
proaching with wonder and ſurprize, ſhe 
apologized, in the language of nature, for 
the liberty ſhe had taken. She gazed at 


them with avidity and uncommon atten- 


tion; and ſhortly after, teſtifying her thanks 


for 
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for their politeneſs, tea; exulting 1 in the 
gratification of an ardent curioſity. | 


The attention of the ſame gentlemen was 
arreſted in their turn by a ſingular inſtance 
of eaſtern agility. A number of -Cochin- 


chineſe young men were collected together, 
playing at ſhittlecock.— They had no bat- 


tledore ; neither did they uſe the hand at 
all ; but, after running a ſhort diſtance, met 
the deſcending ſhittlecock, and ſtruck it 
with the foot ſo forcibly as to drive it up 
wy in the air. 


But 88 games are not the only in- 
ſtances in which theſe active and ingenious 
people uſed their feet as others do their 
hands. The lower orders, and many of 
other ranks, are accuſtomed to go bare- foot- 
ed. By this the muſcles of the toes have 
free motion, and acquire a ſtrong contractile 
power, ſo as to render the foot an uſeful 


auxiliary to the hand, in the exerciſe of 
M3 ſeveral 
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ſeveral mechanic trades, but particularly in 
that of boat building, 
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The boats in common uſe among them, 
conſiſt of five planks. only, united together 


by ribs or timbers. Theſe planks are render- 


ed flexible by being expoſed, ſometime, to a 
flame of fire, and are then brought to, the 
defired degree of infletion. The ends being 
thus connected together in a line, the edges 


are joined and fixed by tree -nails (wooden 


pins), and ſtitched with flexible threads of 
bamboo. The ſeams are afterwards paid 
with paſte, made by mixing water with quick 
lime from ſea ſhells. Other boats are made 
with wicker work, the interſtices of which 
are paid, or filled up with the ſame compo- 


fition as uſed for the former; and this luting, 
as it may be ſtyled, renders them water- 


tight. They are remarked for withſtanding 
the violence of the waves, for being ſtiff 


upon the n, and wit ne, with m_ 
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The boat which belonged to the chief 
of the diſtrict, of which a correct engraving 
is here given, was built after the above me- 
thod, but on a larger ſcale. It had a carved 
and gilt head, not much unlike that of a 


tyger; and a ſtern decorated with ſculp- 


ture of various deſigns, painted in vivid co- 
lours. In theſe boats, contrary to European 


cuſtom, the principal ſitters are accommo- 
dated in the ſtem. 


The Corhin-chinels; though little aſſiſt· 
ed by the foſtering hand of ſcience, have 


brought ſome of the arts to great perfec- 


tion. Prompted by neceſſity, they have 
ſhewn themſelves ſufficiently dextrous in 
making experiments on ſubſtances of which 
the reſult promiſed to contribute either to 


their wants or their comfort. The few ar- 


ticles manufactured among them are ſuch 


as would not diſgrace a more enhghtened 


nation. Their carthen utenſils are neatly 
made. They underſtand the cultivating of 
land; and in the art of refining ſugar, they 
ſeem to excel Europeans. Their method 
M 4 was 
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was this:. After draining the 1 ſyrup 
from it, and that it was become granulated 
and ſolid, it was ſometimes placed in ſtrata 
or layers of about one inch thickneſs, and 
ten inches in diameter, under layers of equal 
dimenſions of the herbaceous part of the 
plantain tree. The aqueous juices which 
exſude from this filters through the ſugar, 
carrying along with it all the feculencies 
which had been boiled up with it, and 

leaving the ſugar pure and cryſtalized. In 
this ſtate it was light, and as porous as a 
| honey- comb; and when diſſolved left no 
impurities at the bottom. —This was ſup- 

poſed an improvement on the mode prac- 
tiſed elſewhere, which conſiſts in pouring 
the ſugar, when granulated, into inverted 
conical veſſels, and placing a layer of wet 
earth-upon the upper ſurface 'of the ſugar. 
But ſugar, thus refined, will be leſs pure 
than that n is done after the former 
method. IR enn ont Br: : 
oni noh nnd ne ee THT 216 
The art of nge ore, ſrientifieally;cs 
not known among the Cochin-chineſe, yet 
| they 
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they have fallen upon the means of making 
good iron, and the manufacturing of it, af- 
terwards, into match locks, ſpears, and other 
articles. Their dexterity was conſpicuous 
in all their operations, eſpecially in the Bar- 
ringtonian art, in which, from frequent prac- 
tice, they were become noted adepts; nei- 
ther were they diſconcerted whenever their 
direptions were detected. 


Beſides gold that was found in the rivers, 
they had alſo ſeveral mines of the richeſt 
ore; and from the pure ſtate in which it 
was obtained, the gold was extracted by 
the ſimple action of fire. They formed it 
into ingots of about four ounces, and made 
their payments with it to foreign mer- 
chants. It was uſed, alſo, as an ornament 
to their dreſs and furniture, and ſometimes. 
as an embelliſhment to their ſwords and 
ſcabbards. Prior to the troubles in Cochin- 

china, not only gold duſt, but, alſo, wax, 
honey, and ivory were brought down from 


1500 ee lands d I by thoſe 
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rude people, to the low-landers for cloth, 
cotton, rice, and iron. 


| Silver mines were, formerly, either ſo 
rare, or the art of refining fo little under- 
ſtood, that filver uſed to be imported from 
abroad, and bartered for gold, to the advan- 
tage of the importers. But, lately, either 
new mines of ſilver muſt have been ex- 
plored, or a more facile mode of purifying 
it "practiſed, inaſmuch as it was now the 
chief medium of exchange for goods from 
abroad, mad! was made. up, for that in 
in bars of about twelve o ounces. 


The lower claſs of theſe people transfer 
their wives and daughters on moderate 
terms, and without the leaſt ſcruple; and 
treat all affairs of gallantry with perfect in- 
difference. The higher orders exerciſe au- 
thority over their wives, by confining them; 
and injuſtice over the people; by oppreſſing 
them. enge — them is ſetu- 
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pulouſly maintained, — evinced by numer- 
ous inſtances of abject humiliation. 


The firſt degree of rank here was the 
military, who held the people in the greateſt 
ſubjection: the next was that of the judges. 
The power delegated to both was equally 
abuſed to the oppreſſion of their inferiors. 
Trials at law were conducted with much 
ſeeming formality and apparent equity; but 
a favourable decree was always to be ob- 
tained by bribes. Both parties, indeed, made 


preſents; but the moſt liberal donor was 


likely to be the ſucceſsful litigant. 


Painting and ſculpture are entirely un- 
known to the Cochin- chineſe; but the ſci- 
ence of harmony has been, not unſucceſs- 
fully, cultivated. They have both wind and 
ſtring inſtruments, upon which they played 
ſeveral pieces of muſic in a ſtyle that was 

not expected. Their inſtruments were rude, 
but their general principles and intentions 
were the ſame as in Europe. In performing, 
they keep excellent time, and meaſure the 
bars 
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bars by a regular movement of both hand 
and foot. | 

Among their various amuſements, the 
drama fills up a part of their vacant hours. 
The Embaſſador accepted an invitation 
from the Governor of the diſtrict, to dine 
on ſhore on the fourth of June, his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty's birth-day ; and a grand re- 
paſt was provided on the occaſion. A play 
'was afterwards performed, in a manner . 
perior to any thing before exhibited. It was 
a kind of hiſtorical opera, with the recita- 
tive, air, and the chorus, in ſtrict conformity 


to the eſtabliſned mode of the Italian ſtage; 


and ſeveral of the female ſingers met with, 
and merited much applauſe. The Embaſſa- 
dor's band performed, occaſionally; but their 
muſic was by no means approved of. | 
The Embaſſador was received in a build- 
ing hung with printed cotton, of Britiſh 
manufacture ; and the ſoldiers who attended 
the Governor had outſide veſtments of red 
cloth, alſo ſuppoſed to have come from Eng- 
| land. 
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land. But their chief trade is with the Por- 
tugueze at Macao, who ſupply them with 
goods of an inferior quality, from the Can- 
ton market; and who, in their dealings, ex- 
perience many exactions from the executive 
e eg 


— 


The ſoldiery of Cochin- china were armed 
with ſabres, and long pikes decorated with 
tufts of hair dyed red, a colour forbidden to 
be worn in dreſs or equipage by any except 
in the ſervice, or by order, of the ſovereign. 
His Excellency's guard who attended him 
on ſhore, fired a ſalute in honour of the day; 
and performed a number of military evolu- 
tions, to the aſtoniſhment of the native 
troops, and to the admiration of a beholding 
multitude. | 
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Though the country has been very much 
depopulated by a long, civil War, thirty 
thouſand men, exerciſed daily, were ſaid to 
be in garriſon at Hue-foo, the capital of the 
kingdom, about forty miles to the north- 
m of Tae Their generals have much 


reliance 
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reliance on the havoc made by elephants, 
here trained for war. Theſe, likewiſe, are 
occaſionally exerciſed and are obedient to 
command. A number of ſoldiers are placed 
in ranks before the war-elephants, who are 
inſtructed to aſſail them moſt furiouſly, 
graſping them with their trunks, throwing 
ſome into the air, and trampling others 

under foot. The elephant, however, is 
gentle by nature, agile though unwieldy ; 
and perfectly inhoſtile, unleſs trained to acts 
of violence, or rouſed by corporal injury. 
Their keeper is generally a boy, who mounts 
upon his neck, and governs him with eaſe; 
and the extreme ſenſibility and abducent 
power of his proboſcis render it, in many 
inſtances, equal in 1 activity to the human | 
fingers. 


me elephant, among the Cochin-chineſe, 
ſerves likewiſe for food, and his fleſh is ac- 
counted a great delicacy. When ſlaughter- 
ed for the table of the king or his viceroy, 
pieces are cut off and ſent as preſents to per- 
ſons of rank, as a diſtinguiſhed mark of 


flavour. 
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favour.— Buffalo has the preference over 
other beef. It is not cuſtomary to milk any 
kind of animal; of courſe, milk conſtitutes 
no part of their food; notwithſtanding they 
have often experienced all the horrors of a 
famine, occaſioned by the deſtruction of the 
contending armies. In this dreadful conflict, 
human fleſh is ſaid to have been expoſed for 
fale, in the public markets of the capital. 


: 
: 
- — nn CERA ISS 


During the inſurrection in Cochin-china, 
the neighbouring Tung-quineſe ſerzed that 
opportunity to invade the territories of the 
north, compriſing the capital of the coun- 
try, and pillaged it, during their ſhort ſtay, 
of every thing that was valuable, eſpecially 
gold and filver. The major part of what 
then eſcaped their rapacity, had been ſince 
ſent to China to pay for the neceſſaries of 
life brought thither by the junks, an ex- 
tremity which the miſerable mhabitants had 
been often put to, from the devaſtation of 
their cultured lands, and the deſtruction of 
their manufactories. 
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The preſent mountaineers are deſcendants 
of the original inhabitants of the country ; 
and when thcir anceſtors, in poſſeſſion of the 
plains, were invaded by the Chineſe, they 
retired to the mountains: which are on the 
confines of Cochin-china to the weſtward, 
as well as to thoſe which ſeparate it from 
Cambodia; ſimilar to the flight of the an- 


cient Britons into Wales. Theſe reſidents 


of the mountains of Cochin-china are de- 


picted as rude and barbarous, with coarſe 


features and black complexions; whereas, 
the colour of the lowlanders was leſs dark; 
and theſe were conſidered, before the over- 
throw of the ancient government, a civil, 
affable, and harmleſs people. This ſimpli- 
city of manners ſtill exiſts among the agri- 
cultural inhabitants. | 1 


Smoking is a cuſtom very prevalent in 
both ſexes of the Cochin-chineſe ; but the 
women ſmoke leſs than the men. They 
have no winchin the country, but indulge 


themſelves in the free uſe of ſpirituous li- 


quors, as well as in that of tobacco; and 


they 
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they are paſſionately fond of chewing the 
areca-nut and betel-leaf, kneaded into a 
paſte with lime and water. The men are 
lazy in the extreme; the ſmoking of to- 
bacco being their chief employment; and a 
ſervant always attends his maſter abroad 
with the apparatus for ſmoking. The 
women are remarkably induſtrious, as well 
at home in domeſtic affairs, as abroad in 
cultivating the land. In towns they often 
act as agents and brokers for foreign mer- 
chants, and cohabit with them during their 
agency ; and in both ſituations are faid to 
act with fidelity. Concubinage 1 is not here 
accounted diſhonourable. 


The exterior dreſs of theſe people was 
hardly ſufficient to diſcriminate the ſexes, 
Both Wore a looſe robe with long ſleeves, 
which coyer the hands ; but perſons of rank, 
particularly the ladies, put on three of theſe 
gowns, | of different colours, one over the 
other. The undermoſt touched the ground; 
the next was ſomewhat ſhorter, and the up- 
Ten the ſhorteſt of all. Small collars 

, N Were 
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were put round the neck of the robe; and 
this was ſuffcientiy full to fold over the 
breaſt. They had no linen, but wore, in 
lieu, next the ſkin, veſts and trowſers of 
ſilk or cotton. To comple their dreſs every 
lady puts on a girdle,” from which hangs a 
ſilk bag, having three partitions to contain 
tobacco, e Len and betel leaf; and the 
gentlemen have an ornamented ribband 
thrown over the ſhoulder like a belt, hav- 
ing affixed to it a ſmall caſe or purſe for his 
areca-nut and betel. A few of the women 
appeared in hats, but never with caps; and 
ſome of the men wore turbans. Neither 
ſex, whatever were their dreſs, made uſe of 


ſhoes. 
| Rice i is the cla object of cultivation 
of which there are two kinds; one requir- 
ing a wet, the other a dry ſoil. The laſt 
has the appellation of mountain rice. —But 
beſides this, ſilk, cotton, pepper, einnamon, 
coffee, (and, as were before mentioned, 
areca- nut, betel, and tobacco, are alſo gene- 
rally cultivated. The vine, it is ſaid; grows 
5 ſpontaneouſly 


e 
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ſpontaneouſly upon the mountains; but the 
juioe of the grape is not made into wine. — 


The ſucet- ſcented aguila or eagle wood, ſo, 


highly eſteemed in the eaſt, uſed, to be 
brought hither from the mountains; but, 
for ſome years paſt, no intercourſe had ſub- 
ſiſted between the high and low-landers. 


An object of natural. curioſity pr eſented 
itſelf to vie y by accident. Upon a ſhrub 
(not unlike the privet) neither in fruit nor 
flower, were diſcovered a vaſt number of 
uncommon inſects, creeping about ſome, of 
its ſmall branches. They were, in ſize, not 
much larger than a domeſtic fly; in ſtruc- 
ture very curious, having pectinated extu- 
berances riſing in a curve, and inclining to- 
wards the head, ſomething ſimilar in form 
to the tail-feathers of the common fol, 
but in the contrary direction. The inſect 


was. either perfectly white of jt{clf, or, at 
leaſt, covered with .a, white powder ;; and 
even the ſtem. upon which theſe infects 


were perceived, was, by them covered with 
6. White, ſubtile ſubſtance. The annexed 
4] GO | N 2 | mo 
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plate will tend to elucidate this deſerip- 
tion. 


The white wax of the caſt was ſaid to 
be compoſed of the above white powder. 

A certain proportion of vegetable oil being 

mixed with it, and kneaded together gives 

it a degree of conſiſtence or ſolidity, as to 

render it fit to 'be moulded into candles. 

The experiment may be made, and the fact 

| aſcertained by incorporating one part of this 
wax, with three parts of olive oil. The 

Wl compoſition will concrete into a maſs, with 
nearly the hardneſs of bee's wax. 


Turon bay affords a ſafe retreat for ſhips 

of any burden, and at all ſeaſons of the year; 
and the coaſt, beſides, is intercepted with 
N other commodious harbours. Cochin- china 
then may be conſidered as particularly well 
adapted for commerce, ſeeing that its vici- 
niny to China, Tung-quin, Japan, Cam- 
bodia, Siam, Borneo, Sumatra, Malacca, 
| and the Philippines renders any intercourſe 
with theſe countries ſhort and facile. Mr. 
Barrow, 
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Barrow, who ſurveyed the harbour, and has 1 
given a plan of it, found the latitude of the i 
Hindoſtan's anchorage to be ſixteen degrees 
ſeven minutes north, and longitude a. hun- 
dred and eight degrees twelve minutes weſt. 


| Notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of cli- 
mate, the country in general, was imagined 
to be healthy ; the ſcorching rays of the 
ſummer ſun being tempered by the regular 

| breezes from the ſea. The rainy ſeaſon 
commenced in September, and continued 
till the; end of November, during which 
period the low lands were frequently in- 
undated by torrents precipitated from the 
mountains. Theſe inundations happened 
about once a fortnight, and continued for 
two or three days; and as the time of their 
commencement was about the full and 
change of the moon, it ſeemed to confirm 
the idea of that ſatellite's influence. The 
months of December, J anuary and Fe- 
bruary were alſo accompanied with ſome 
rain, and with cold northerly winds. 
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The deluge, juſt mentioned, like the pe- 
tiodic overflowings of the Nile, rendered 
this country as fruitful as any upon the face 
of the earth; many parts of the land pro- 
ducing three crops of grain in the year. 
Several commercial nations had an exten- 
ſive intercourſe with the people, and were 
accuſtomed to barter Britiſh manufactures 
for their valuable productions, in which 
were included the precious mietals. But 
the devaſtations cauſed by inteſtine broils 
had turned'the current of commerce, and 
now, except a few Chineſe junks, nothing 
but their own galleys and ſometimes a Por- 
tugueze veſſel were ſeen in their harbours, 


Other circumſtances haſtened the deſtruc- 
tion of the commerce of the country. Per- 
miſſion to trade was only to be obtained by 

_ purchaſe ; high duties were levied on goods 
for ſale; and preſents demanded: by thoſe in 
power; and to complete the whole, perfidy 
had been practiſed to cut off both ſhip and 
cargo. An inſtance of this kind is record- 


ed, by the Eaſt India Company, to have 


happened 
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happened in the year 1778. The French, 
conſcious of the danger and uncertainty of 
holding intercourſe with them, had directed 
their views to the purchaſe of the ſmall 
iſland of Callao, ſituated a few miles to the 
ſouthward of Turon. 'Such an intention 
rendered that iſland of importance; and a 

profeſſional viſit was made to it wy ee 
Pariſh and Mr. Barrow. 7 


Calla, fo called by its inhabitants, but 
by Europeans Campello, is oppoſite to the 
mouth of a large river on the coaſt of Co- 

chin-china, about eight miles to the eaſt- 
ward ; on the banks of which ſtands the 
town of Fai-foo, a place well known, at no 
great diſtance from the harbour of Turon. 
The bearing of the higheſt peak of Callao, 
from this harbour, is about ſouth-eaſt, diſ- 
tant thirty miles. The extreme points of 

the iſland lie in fifteen degrees fifty three 
minutes, and fifteen degrees fifty ſeven mi- 
nutes north latitude; the greateſt length is 
from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, and 1s about 


five miles; and its mean breadth two miles. 
N 2 0 On 
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The ſouth-weſt coaſt is the only inhabited 
part of the iſland. The lower grounds con- 
tain about two hundred acres of good fertile 
| land, diverſified with temples, houſes, ſhrub- 
beries, and trees of various kinds; and a 
ſtream of ure water iſſuing from the moun- 
tains, 18: directed through ſluices along the 
ridges of the vale, to refreſh the rice grounds 
in dry ſeaſons.—The number of houſes upon 
the iſland was about ſixty ; of which thirty 
were in the principal village, chiefly built 
of wood, a few, however, of ſtone, cover- 
ed with tiles; and the appearance of the 
Whole was clean and decent. Behind every 
houſe, not immediately in the village, were 
growing in a ſtate of exuberance, ſugar canes, 

es, and various kinds of adler, | 


| , "Excluſive of the incl bay thehe were 
ſeven ſandy inlets, and at the back of theſe 
{mall parcels of level ground. Theſe en- 
trances formed tolerable landing for boats; 
but ſteep and rugged rocks, which ſeparated 
them from each other, rendered any com- 


munication between them difficult, if not 
; impracti- 


* 
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impracticable; ſo that very ſlight works 
would be ſufficient to defend the iſland. The 
water in the bay was deep enough for ſhips 
of the heavieſt burden, and they were per- 
fectly ſheltercd from every wind, except the 
ſouth-eaſt, to which quarter it was immedi- 
_ ately open. — The diſtance betwixt this and 
China is very ſhort ; a paſſage with a fair 
monſoon was made in four or five days. If, 
therefore, the impediments and reſtrictions 
which impede a freer intercourſe with China 
could be removed, a ſettlement at Cochin- 
china would be of as much advantage to 
Great Britain as to any European nation ; 
becaule, independent of this new channel for 
the conſumption of its own manufactures, it 
would ſecure to the Britiſh ſettlements of 
Hindoſtan an important demand for their 
productions. 


Preparations were now making by the ſqua- 
dron for their departure. They had been about 

_ fourteen days in Turon harbour, and the mon- 
ſoon having ſet in favourably promiſed a 
quick paſſage to the coaſt of China. The in- 


vallds 
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valids ho had been © on ſhore the whole time; 
were returned on board in better health, and 
the ſhip was free from every kind of conta- 
gion. The paſſengers and crew had to re- 
gret the deceaſe of a worthy man, Mr. Tot- 
hill, purſer of the Lion; and nearly about 
the ſame time, much temporary uneaſineſs 
was created for the fate of Mr. Jackſon, the 
maſter, as well as for a boat's crew. He had 
gone in one of the ſhip's boats to take the 
ſoundings and bearings of the eaſtern ſhore, 
on the peninſula of Turon, and was expect- 
ed to return the ſame night. All the next 
day elapſed without any tidings of him, 
and of courſe his friends were alarmed for 
his ſafety, recollecting the perfidiouſneſs and 
cruelties exerciſed againſt ſtrangers upon the 
coaſt. The rumour which had been ſpread 
that he, the boat's crew and the boat had 
been ſeized and detained, was ſoon confirm- . 
ed by a Mandarine, who acknowledged that 
ſome foreigners had been taken up for at- 
| tempting to penetrate, in the night time, 
one of the rivers in a ſuſpicious, if not in an 


unwarrantable manner. This was a very un- 
3 
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pleaſant circumſtance, as * Was poſſible that 
a tedious diſcuſſion with the acting govern- 
ment might ariſe from the ſubject, which, 
in its conſequences might in ſome reſpects 
impede the buſineſs of the Embaſſy. The 
Embaſſador, however, claimed them, and a 
promiſe was given that they, their boat and 
effects ſhould all be reſtored. A few days 
after they did return, but in their captivity 
they had ſuffered much fatigue and many 
indignities from the people, independent of 
the cruelties exerciſed over them "wy the'? in- 
ferior officers, | 


This incident furniſhed Mr. Jackſon with 
an opportunity of making ſome pertinent 
remarks on that part of the country through 
which he was marched. He ſtated that, in- 
tending to take a ſurvey of the eaſtern coaſt 
of the peninſula, he kept along ſhore till he- 
reached the iſthmus point, when the ſea- 
breeze ſet in. He then ſtood towards the 
entrance of Fai-foo river; and being aſſured 
that it was a branch of another river of which 
another branch, at a ſhort diſtance; fell into 
| the 
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the harbour of Turon, he thought of return- 
ing that way to the ſhip. After proceeding 
twenty miles in various directions, about 
eight at night he found himſelf before a large 
tovyn on the bank of a river. Having re- 
mained there about two hours, he was 
beckoned on ſhore by two armed galleys; 
but he had no ſooner landed than he was 
ſeized by fourteen men, and taken to a houſe 
in the town, where he and the reſt remained 
priſoners all night. The next morning they 
were all removed from thence, handcuffed, 

to a fort at a ſhort diſtance from the town, 
and treated with much inhumanity till the 
arrival of a perſon of authority, who, appa- 
rently, was greatly diſpleaſed at their be- 
haviour. They were afterwards marched 
for two days through the country, ſcoffed by 
their conductors, and derided by the popu- 
lace, till at length, being eſcorted to their 
boat, they got on board and ſteered for Tu- 


ron harbour. 


In marching through the country to the 
ſouth-weſt of Turon, Mr. Jackſon obſerved + 
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it was level and fertile. He ſaw many rivers 
and canals full of boats of various ſizes. They 
lay before a town three quarters of a mile 
long, (diſtant from the ſea twelve miles) 
whoſe houſes were built with red brick. 
They paſſed through two other large towns; 
in one, the market was ſtored with rice, 
yams, ſweet potatoes, greens, pumpkins, me- 


lons, ſugar (in wide circular caſks, at three 


halfpence a pound), ſugar canes, poultry and 
hogs. Stalls were erected in the market, 
built with bamboo, for the ſale of cloths 
and other articles. The country ſeemed 
exceedingly populous, and both men and 


women very induſtrious, 


Narrow paths, in cultivated grounds, 
ſerved as diſtinctions of landed property, for 
they had no fences whatever. The land 
was ploughed by a couple of buffaloes; and 
the plough appeared to be all of wood. 
Children were employed in picking cotton 
from the pod ; and women in ſpinning and 
weaving it. The horſes he ſaw were ſmall 


but mettleſome. They had many goats ; 
3 and 
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and there were ſome mules and aſſes. The 
civil officers treated the people like tyrants, 
the ſoldiers like brutes ; both kept them 
under great ſubjection. Their arms con- 
ſiſted of ſpears, long pikes and cutlaſſes. 


He faw no Cannon, but ; ſeveral wall-pieces | 


with bell-like muzzles. There were no 
| carriages. of any kind; neither, indeed, were 
the paths made wide enough to Went them. 
1 3 had 3 to. the 
ans of the late uſurper, the whole of the 
Cochin- chineſe * territorjes occupied the 
ſpace between the twelfth degree of north- 
ern latitude, and the tropic of Cancer, and 
its breadth not quite two degrees of longi- 
tude. Theſe domains are bounded to the 
weſtward by a cordon of mountains, which lis 
contiguous to the kingdoms of Laos, Siam, 
and Cambodia; Cochin-china and, Tong- 
quin are waſhed by the ſea to the eaſtward; 
this—has the Chineſe province of Yunman 
to, the; northward; and that Tſiompa to 
the ſouthward. The whole compriſes about 
ninety five thouſand {quare miles. | 
8 Notice 
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Notice was given to the officers of the 
Cochin- chineſe government that the ſqua- 
dron was about to quit its preſent ſtation. 
This was anſwered by a meſſage of compli- 
ment from the reigning prince, attended by 
a ſecond preſent of rice and other provi- 
ſions. The Embaſſador rephed with appro- 


priate civility and thanks, and fignified his 


intention of returning to Cochin-china, if 
practicable, after he ſhould have viſited the 
court of Pekin. The ſquadron then weighed 
anchor, and failed from Turon on the ſix- 
teenth of June, 1793. | 


For the firſt three days after their depar- 
ture, they met with currents which ſet in 
various directions, ariſing from different 
cauſes; and on the twentieth of June the 
ſhips diſcovered a high, acuminated iſſand, 
called by Europeans the Grand Ladrone. 
Near it was another, leſs lofty, but more 
level upon its top; and the ſame day the 
main land of China came in ſight, een 
north-north-calt. Phy 
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On the twenty firſt of June the ſquadron 
anchored in twelve fathoms water, under 
the lee of Chook-tchoo, another of the Las 
drones ;- which place bore ſouth by weſt, 
diſtant three miles, and the Grand Ladrone 
weſt-ſouth-weſt three leagues. The lati- 
tude of the Grand Ladrone was found to be 
twenty one degrees fifty two minutes north, 
and the longitude a hundred and thirteen 
degrees thirty ſix minutes eaſt ; the latitude; 
of Chook-tchoo twenty one degrees fifty 
five minutes north; longitude a hundred 
and thirteen degrees forty four minutes eaſt. 
The above longitudes, which were aſcer- 
tained from correct data, and accurate cal- 
culations, are a few miles leſs eaſterly. than 
what they have been ſuppoſed ta lie in. 


The rocks adjoining the ſea, which bor- 
der the iſland, are of a dark brown colour, 
and much honeycombed, by reaſon of the 
action of the ſalt water. They are compo- 
nent maſſes of clay, a ſmall proportion of 
calx of iron, and a conſiderable one of flinty.. 
earth, and of mica, a genus of the talc; and 
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the ſoil upon the ſurfage of the iſland ſeem- 
ed to partake of their combined properties. 
Some ſprings are found upon theſe iſlands, 
whoſe water 1s neither brackiſh nor chaly- 


beate. + 


The ſquadron being now on the borders 
of China, the Embaſlador gave directions 
for the Jackall and Clarence brigs to pro- 
ceed to Macao, on the buſineſs of the Em- 
baſly. On this occaſion, two Chineſe, 
brought from Europe, who during the paſ- 
ſage had aſſociated with the interpreters, 
wiſhed to embrace that opportunity of re- 
turning to their native land, and accordingly 
ſolicited his Excellency's permiſſion. The 
conduct of both had been exemplary during 
the paſſage; and one of them, an adept in 
the Chineſe characters, had occaſionally aſ- 
liſted the interpreters in the way of their 
profeſſion. Before his departure his Ex- 
cellency preſſed him often to accept of mo- 
ney and preſents, as a compenſation for his 
trouble; but he was inflexible in his re- 
fuſals, —declaring, at the ſame time, his 
perfect eſteem for the Englith nation; and 

| O that 
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that gratitude for the civilities which had 
been ſhewn him, would compel him, when 
in China, to do juſtice to its character, to 
the extent of his influence. One of the 
interpreters was alſo deſirous of retiring from 
the ſervice of the Embaſly, through fear of 
being detected, and puniſhed conformable 
to the laws of his country; for leaving it 
without licence, and for accepting an em- 
ployment from a foreigner. The caſe of 
the other interpreter was exactly ſimilar, 
but he had leſs apprehenſions and more for- 
titude ; and was determined, at all events, 
to fulfil his engagement. To prevent de- 
tection, he was dreſſed in an Engliſh mili- 
tary uniform, with ſword and cockade; and 
though a native of Tartary, ſubject to China, 
his features were not ſo ſtrongly marked as 
to betray his country, and he angliciſed his 
name as an additional precaution. 

The other three Chineſe embarked for 
Macao, with the perſons ordered thither by 
the Embaſſador on the buſineſs before men- 
tioned. The Secretary alſo carried with 
him diſpatches from the government gene- 
ral 
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ral of the Dutch Eaſt India ſettlements, to 
their reſident in China, with inſtructions to 
aid the views of the Britiſh Embaſſy ; and 
letters to the ſame purport from the cardi- 
nal prefect of the congregation for propa- 
gating the faith at Rome, to the procurator 
of the miſſions reſiding at Macao. The 
Engliſh factory ſtill remained there, none 
of the ſhips having yet arrived from Eu- 
rope, that ſeaſon, in the river Canton. — 
Note IV. 


On the return of the twobrigs from Macao, 
the Embaſſador received information from 
the Engliſh Eaſt India Company's commiſ- 
ſioners, that his Imperial Majeſty's diſpo- 
| ſition to afford a reception to the Embaſly, 
ſuitable to its dignity, had not ſuffered the 
leaſt diminution, as appeared by his repeat- 
ed inſtructions on this ſubject to the dif- 
ferent governments upon the coaſt. He 
had given orders for Mandarines to await 
his Excellency's arrival, and the pilots to be 
properly ſtationed to take charge of his 
Majeſty's ſhips, and to conduct them in 
_ to Tien-ſing, as well as to prepare for 

| WI receiving 
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receiving the Embaſſador, and conveying 
him and ſuite to Pekin; concluditig his 
commands with theſe remarkable words, 
& that as agreat Mandarine had come ſo far 
to wifit him, he muſt be received in a diſtin- 
guiſhed manner, and - anfwerable to the occa- 


fron.” 


The commiſſioners, however, formed the 
opinion, collected from facts, that the go- 
verning officers of that place to whom the 

Embaſſy was exceedingly obnoxious, had 
contravened the diſpoſition and inclinations 
of the Emperor towards Europeans; and 
that nothing could be ſo deſirable, nor ſo 
advantageous to the Eaſt India Company 
as the effecting of a free communication 
between their ſervants and the court of 
Pekin. The Hoppo, or chief officer of the 
revenue and inſpector of foreign trade was 
the moſt alarmed. He ſtood ſelf-· convicted 
by his manifold acts of oppreſſion, extortion, 
and injuſtice, and viewing the intent of the 
Embaſly in no other light than to procure 
a redreſs of grievances, he was terrified at 
the thought of an inveſtigation, and em- 
ployed 
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ployed all his art and intereſt to counteract 
its tendency. 


The Fon yen. or Governor of Canton, 
whoſe idea of the buſineſs coincided with 
that of the Hoppo, was not without his ap- 
| prehenſions; and was ſtill anxious to know 
the private objects of the Embaſſy. Per- 
ſuading himſelf that the Commiſſioners 

muſt be acquainted with them, as well as 
with the perſons to be denounced, he aſ- 
ſured the Commiſſioners, that “ if they 
would diſcloſe them to him, he would con- 
fine the matter within his own breaſt and 
that of the Emperor.” They very properly 
replied, that, as far as —_ within their 
knowledge, there was no other view than 
that of paying a juſt compliment to his Im- 
perial Majeſty, and of cultivating his friend- 
ſhip. 


The Commiſſioners had been repeatedly 
preſſed to write to the Embaſſador to ſtop 
* Canton, where all foreign veſſels came, 
in lieu of going to Tien-ſing. By this 

0 3 artifice 
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artifice they hoped to dive into thoſe ſup- 
poſed intentions, and if ſuch exiſted, to re- 
tard the progreſs of the Embaſly ; probably 
by corrupting the integrity of the pilots in 
ſubjecting them to be biaſſed by intriguing 
perſons confeſſedly againſt the meaſure. 


Some of the European factories ſtill en- 
tertained jealouſies on the occaſion ; but the 
Dutch had availed themſelves of the naſcent 
influence of the Engliſh to avoid the uſual 
impoſts laid on foreigners, who remove from 
Canton to Macao. The Emperor's notifi- 
cation had made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
officers of government at Canton, that ſeve- 
ral new taxes which originated with, and 
were claimed by the Hoppo, in the article 
of | cuſtoms, had, ſince the arrival. of the 
Commiſſioners, been given up, on an abſo- 
lute refuſal to ſubmit to them; and this 
without any conſequent delay in ſhipping 
the company's teas. The ſuſpected com- 
plaints which he deprecated, had extorted 
from him inſtances of forbearance, and acts 
of civility. 5 

| The . 
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The Governor of Canton had demanded 
a liſt of the preſents intended for the Em- 
peror; and as the curioſity of the court of 
Pekin had been rouſed on the occaſion, he 
wiſhed for the means of gratifying it. He 
laid it down as a neceſſary condition; af- 
firming that he could not ſend the letter 
announcing the Embaſſador's approach, with 
an offering tohis maſter, without tranſmitting 
the particulars of it. The Commiſſioners, 

who diſcovered that much importance was 
attached to the nature of the preſents, gave 
all the information they were able concern- 
ing them, but declared their knowledge 
of the buſineſs was very limited, as they 
had left England previous to, many of them 
being provided, 


The Embaſſador received information, 
alſo, from the Commiſſioners, that two of 

the native merchants of Canton had got or- 
ders to be in readineſs to go to any part of 
the coaſt, whenever intelligence ſhould be 
obtained that any of his Majeſty's ſhips had 
arrived there with the Embaſſador, and pro- 
94 bably 
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bably to proceed to court with his Excel- 
lency. It was conjectured they were to 
ſerve as interpreters, as well as to treat for 
any merchandize which might be ſent with 
the Embaſlador for ſale. The Commiſſion- 
ers, however, were of opinion, that the ex- 
tenſive traffic between the ſaid merchants 
and the Company might ſuffer by their ab- 


ſence, and for that reaſon intreated the go- 


yernment not to take them from their buſi- 
neſs, inaſmuch as the Embaſlador was al- 
ready accommodated with interpreters, and 
that there were no goods of any kind for ſale 
on board the ſhips which attended the Em- 
bafſy.—Theſe merchants, beſides being ill- 
qualified for interpreters, would have ſuffered 


_ conſiderably in their affairs by the journey; 


they, therefore, backed the petition by mak- 
ing liberal preſents to the officers of the 
government of Canton, and were in conſe- 
quence excuſed from leaving their concerns. 


It had been the cuſtom, on former Em- 
baſſies to ſend one of the miſſionaries, at- 
tached to the palace, to meet and accom- 


pany 
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pany the Embaſſador to court, but even with 9 
theſe a change of ſyſtem had been reſolved 
on. Due precautions had been taken, from 
the moment the French Revolution and its 

* concomitant calamities, were known at Pe- 
kin, to prevent the introduction and diſſe- 
mination of ſimilar principles. And though 
foreigners were not excluded from entering 
into Canton, and that miſſionaries were ſtill 
admitted into China, and, as adepts in the 
ſciences, encouraged in the capital, yet their 
conduct was narrowly watched, and their 
correſpondence intercepted and examined by 

the vigilant and ſuſpicious government of 
China, 


The inference deducible from the above 
is obvious; that on the preſent occaſion, of 
communicating with foreigners, the Chineſe 
would naturally give the preference to their 
own ſubjects ; nearly in which light, from a 
long uninterrupted connection, they conſi- 
dered the Portugueze of the dependent ſet- 
tlement of Macao. Some friendly offices, 
howeyer, were to be expected from theſe in 

| | behalf 
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behalf of the Engliſh, in conſequence of the 
ſtrict alliance which ſubſiſted betwixt the 
two nations. But the Embaſſador was aſ- 
ſured, on the beſt authority, that the Por- 
tugueze ſtill retained their ancient policy of 
a monopoly, and were exerting their influ- 
ence to exclude all foreigners from China, 
His Excellency then had principally to rely 
on the impreſſion which his own conduct 
and that of his ſuite, might make on the 
_ Chineſe, for diſſipating the jealouſies, and 
removing the prejudices entertained againſt 
the Engliſh, as well as for ſurmounting every 
obſtacle that might be thrown in his way 
to counteract the tendency of the Em- 
baſly, 8 | 


The brigs being returned from Macao, 
the ſquadron got under way, and left Chook- 
choo on the twenty-third of June. The 
wind was favourable for their courſe to- 
wards the ſtraits which ſeparate the conti- 
nent of China from the iſland of Formoſa, 
or, as the Chineſe call it, Tai-wan. The 
ſame day the ſhips paſſed between two ſmall 


iſlands, 
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iſlands, one, from its bifurcated appearance, 
called Aſſes Ears, the other Lema, both en- 
vironed with rocks, and uncultivated. By 
meridional obſervations, and the aid of 
time-keepers, the ſituations of theſe iſlands 
are 


The Aﬀes' Ears, 21“ 55” North 


Lat. of oma, „ 


Long. i no. = > j Eaſt. 

On the twenty fourth of June a large 
elevated rock was deſcried, which being 
perfectly white, has obtained from the Por- 
tugueze, who firſt diſcovered it, the name 
of Pedra Branca. Its latitude is twenty 
two degrees nineteen minutes north, longi- 
tude a hundred and fourteen degrees fifty 
ſeven minutes eaſt. At noon the thermo- 
meter was at eighty four degrees, and the 
barometer at twenty nine inches ſeventy 
three decimal parts. During the laſt twen- 
ty four hours, a current had ſet north by 
ealt, at the rate of a mile an hour. 


The 
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The next day the ſquadron croſſed the 
tropic of Cancer. An extraordinary degree 
of redneſs that evening, attended the ſetting 
fan. The quickſilver fell ſuddenly in the 
barometer ; and the wind, before moderate, 
changed now fo a freſh gale from the ſouth 
—_— | 


The morning of the twenty-ſixth came 
in with heavy ſqualls, attended with rain, 
thunder, and lightning; but there was a 
calm before noon. The ſea, notwithſtand- 
ing, kept up for ſome time. The thermo- 
meter ſtood at eighty-two degrees, and the 
barometer at twenty nine inches ſixty three 
decimal parts. During. the remainder of 
the day, the wind veered from ſouth eaſt 
to ſouth by weſt; and the weather being 
fqually, thick and hazy, attended with much 


rain, r no obſervation could be taken. 


9 2 is a | ufiom among the Chineſe ſailors, 
when it rains, to change their cotton clothes 
for jackets and trowſers made of ſtraight, 


uncompreſſed reeds, placed parallel ta each 
other ; 
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other; and to wear a ſlouched hat formed 
of the ſame texture and materials. The 
rain ſlides off their ſurfaces as water does off 
the feathers of A breeds | 


On the twenty ſeventh of June the wea- 
ther was likewiſe ſqually, with continued 
heavy rains, and a diſagreeable croſs ſwell of 
the ſea. By obſervation, a current, within 
the laſt three days, had run forty eight miles 
in the direction of north ſeventy two degrees 
eaſt, equal to two thirds of a mile an hour. 
The thermometer at noon ſtood at ſeventy 
nine degrees, and the barometer at twenty 
nine inches ſeventy three decimal parts. 


On the twenty-eighth of June the wea- 
ther was moderate ; the wind variable, but 
chiefly from the north; and there was a 


heavy ſwell ſetting eaſterly. The ſquadron 


having now cleared the Strait, a current 
was obſeryed to ſet to the weſtward, at the 
rate of about half a. mile an hour. The 
weather being moderate, a courſe was ſhaped 
towards the iſlands of Chu-ſan. | 

1 
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The weather proved very hazy on the ' 
twenty-ninth. The ſoundings now were 
aſcertained to decreaſe from fifty two to 
twenty two fathoms; and at this time the 
ſhips perceived a cluſter of iſlands, diſtant a 
very few miles, called the Hey- ſan, or Black 
Hlands ; little elſe than barren rocks. Their 
latitude is twenty eight degrees fifty three 
minutes north, and longitude a hundred and 
twenty one degrees twenty four minutes 


eaſt. 


on the thirtieth of June the ſquadron 
hai thick weather, with a moderate ſouth- 
weſt breeze. As they were now ſtanding 
to the northward, the ſoundings increaſed 
from twenty two to thirty two fathoms. 


On the firſt of July they met with hazy 
weather, with drizzling rain; the wind. 
ſoutherly, but variable. This day another 
cluſter of iſlands, called the aue were 
obſerved; and 5 | 


The 


1 
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The next day, the ſquadron advancing 
near them, anchored in nine fathoms water. 
The higheſt and moſt ſoutherly of theſe, 
called by the Engliſh, Patchcock, bore north 
by weſt four miles. It is ſituated in latitude 
twenty nine degrees twenty two minutes 
north, longitude, by chronometer, a hun- 
dred and twenty one en fifty two mi- 
nutes eaſt. : 

On the third of July the ſquadron weigh- 
ed anchor, and ſtood in, not without diffi- 
culty, nearer to Chu-ſan, by reaſon of a 
multiplicity of boats around them. There. 
were ſome thouſands in ſight. Three hun- 
dred crouded about the Lion, from one of 
which a pilot was procured by the Hindoſ- 
tan. He conducted her off Tree-a-top 
iſland, and anchored her four miles to the 
ſouthward of it; but the Lion and Jackall 
ſtood in, and came to between the Plough- 
man and Buffalo's Noſe. From hence ſome 
of the gentlemen, with the interpreter, were 
ne in the Clarence, to Chu- ſan, to 

bring 
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bring down the pilots who had been aro 
to. carry the . to an . 
n e in not J f. *. — 

The * 1 S: jo way from Plaviaan' g 
iſland, conſiſting of bullocks, goats, and 
fowls on reaſonable terms; and of fiſh, from 
boats which were along fide. , The number 
of viſitors who came to ſee. the ſhip. was ſo 
great that all the decks were filled; and it 
was found neceſſary to ſend off, ſucceſſively, 
one party to make room for another, who 
were equally anxious to be gratified. Some 
of them obſerving, in the great cabin, the 
| portrait of the Emperor of China, immediate- 

ly proſtrated themſelves in humble adoration; 
_ kiffing the ground repeatedly; and after 
riſing, looked with grateful complacency 
towards the exalted poſſeſſor. 


The Clarence, in her. paſſage to Chu- ſan 
harbour, anchoxed, the. firſt evening, a little 
to the ſouthward of Kee-to-point, in ſeven- 
teen tathoms water; and ſo good a look-out 
was kept, that intelligence of her approach 
bins been red at Chu-ſan. An 


officer, 
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officer, from a Chineſe veſſel paid a viſit on 
board, who, purſuant to inſtructions, con- 
ducted the Clarence, with his boat, the next 
morning into Chu-ſan harbour. 


Three hundred iſlands are ſaid to be com- 
priſed between the Quee-ſans and Chu-ſan 
harbour; a ſpace of about ſixty nules in 
length and thirty in width ; among which 
there are many valuable and commodious 
harbours, fit for ſhips of the greateſt burden. 
This advantage, added to its central fitua- 
tion with regard to the eaſtern coaſt of 
China, and its contiguity to Corea, Japan, 
Leoo-keoo, and Formoſa, make it a place 
of great trade, particularly to Ning-poo, a 
great commercial city, bordering on the 
province of Tche-tchiang, to which are an- 
nexed all the Chu-ſan iflands. Twelve 
veſſels are diſpatched annually for Wis 
m l <b 
et unt ies uk . op 
The occa of W be- 
ing made known to ſome civil and military 
——_— who came on board for that pur- 
* poſe, | 
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poſe, accompanied, by a Chineſe, merchant 
as ĩnterpreter. it was agreed that the party 
ſhquld:-diſerabark in the morning to wait 
on the Governor, and to make the demand. 
This interpreter, formerly concerned in trade 
with the agents of the Eaſt India Company 
while they were permitted to frequent this 
coaſt, had not entirely forgotten the En- 
gliſly language. In ͤ a converſation with him 
he declared; that the Engliſn had given no. 
cauſe for umbrage ; that he attributed the 
interdiction to the intrigues and intereſted 
views of the governing. officers: ; of | Canton * 
and, perhaps, dreading an innovation of prin- 
_ ciples; to that jealous eye with whichthe Chi- 
neſe eee always eee en. | 


* * as th Grill kind 1 
that the Clarence belonged to the Embaſſy, 
he ordered proviſions of every kind on board. 
He alſo politely received the gentlemen on 
ſhore: the next morning, and invited them 
ta: partake of dramatic and other amuſe- 
ments. He had beſore been apprized of the 
Embaſſador's arrival in las: and had 


earuterd ms | ſent 
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ſent his Excellency a formal invitation to his 
houſe, where ſplendid preparations' were 
making for his reception. The ardent de- 
ſire of repairing with all ſpeed into the pre- 
ſence of the Emperor was admitted as a ſuf- 
ficient apology; as well as _ a oe 
_— e ee wh thy JO % (203 SU 
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The Govergbr had pitvided iden Aub 
were capable only of carrying them to the 
next port, at which others were ſucceſſively 
to be ' procured, till they ſhould arrive at 
Tien-ſing. The danger of coaſting with 
ſuch large ſhips, the frequent occaſion to caſt 
anchor, and a deſire for a direct navigation 
to the Gulf of Pekin being inſiſted on, he 
requeſted till next ann to determine on 
n nen Wer der F117 H 

b the interim the party went to view the 
city of Ting-hai; about a mile diſtant.—lt 
is en vironed by a wall thirty feet high, over- 
topping the houſes; moſt of which have only 
one ſtory. Several ſquare ſtone towers were 
1 upon the walls; in the parapets were 


7 - embraſures, 
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embraſures, and 1 an the merlons holes for 
archery. Within a double gate Was a 
guard- -houſe, furniſhed with bows and ar- 
rows, matchlocks and pikes, all placed 1 in 
proper order; and ſoldiers were there on 
duty. The town had many bridges, being 
interſected by canals; ; the ſtreets were nar- 
row, paved with ſquare flat ſtones ; the ſhops 
numerous, and the goods for ſale well diſ- 
played; eſpecially coffins, which were paint- 
ed in various colours. Dogs and other ſmall 
quadrupeds, poultry, fiſh in tubs of water, 
and eels in ſand, all intended for food, were 
expoſed alive for ſale.—Both ſexes. were 
dreſſed in looſe garments and trowſers ; no 
paupers about the ſtreets ; induſtry ſeemed 
to prevail; and the fields were cultivated 
like a garden. | 


Women of the middling and inferior claſ- 
ſes, aping the unnatural cuſtom of their ſupe- 
riors, who conſider a ſmall foot as a mark of | 
beauty, ſaffer much pain and inconvenience 
by having their feet maimed. and diſtorted. | 
The great toe is the only one left to act with 

freedom, 
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freedom, the reſt are doubled down under 
the foot in their tendereſt infancy, and re- 
tained by compreſſes and tight bandages, till 
they unite with, and are buried. in the ſole. 
This gives them an awkward, hobbling gait; 
cauft ing them to walk upon their heels, and 
to totter as they paſs. The fame preſſure i 18 

applied by ſome to the ankle. A model was 
procured of a Chineſe lady's foot, and an en- 
graving taken from it. See the annexedplate. 
Some of the female mountaineers of the low- 
eſt claſs are exempt from this barbarous cuſ- 
tom; but they are holden in the greateſt 
contempt by the others ; neither is this ha- 
bit practiſed 1 in Hindoſtan, or Turkey, where 
women are kept more clofely confined than 

in China. 


In the morning the party went, by ap- 
pointment, to the hall of audience, a ſpaci- 
ous building with galleries around it. The 
roof was ſupported by pillars of wood ; and 
theſe, with the beams and rafters, were 
painted 1 red, and highly varniſhed. Round 
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the colunins, And under the croſs beans} 
were a great number of lamps or lanterns 
of various ſhapes and ſizes; ſuſpended by 
filken, cords.” The torkinkting part of ſome 
were made of thin filk, having various de- 
vices, of needlework ;—others, not leſs than 
two feet in diameter, of a eylindric form, were 
made of one uniform piece of horn, which 
being lichter than, is preferred to glaſs. 
They are in common uſe, not only | in tar 
houſes, but 1 in 1 Hear: ternples. . 

Fo The * 5 joinings are rendered inyiſi- 
ble by an art found out by the Chineſe, of 
which the following is ſaid to be A pretty 
exact deſcription.—The horns, chiefly thoſe 
of ſheep and goats, are to be put into water, 
and boiled till they are ſoft. In this ſtate 

they are to be cut open, and flattened * by 
repeated ſtrokes with a, hammer; after 
which they may be caily ſeparated into thin 
laminæ or plates. To join two of theſe to- 
gether, the ſides are to be made ſtraight, 
and both edges chamfered, as joiners do a 
piece of wood, They are then to be ex- 

poſed 
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poſed to hot ſteam, and as ſoon. as they are 
thus rendered ſoft; the two. chamfered or 
furrowed edges are to be put i in contact, and 
preſſing them cloſe with any convenient in- 
gem, they will be firmly incorporated. 


The Governor now made his appearance 
at the hall, accompanied by a civil ma- 
giſtrate. The latter wore upon his breaſt a 
ſquare piece of party coloured filk, upon 
which was embroidered a phoenix ; the Go- 
vernors had a tygre wrought upon his, 
emblematic of his military functions. Tea 
followed an interchange of compliments, 
after which he aſſerted, that it had long 
been the cuſtom of the Chineſe to nav gate 
along the coaſt from province to province, 
and that that mode, in the preſent inſtance, 
muſt be the moſt eligible ;—that the port 
| of Chu-ſan was only an auxiliary port to the 
greater one of Ning-poo, and nat able to 
furniſh ſuch pilots as were required. To 
this it was anſwered ; that as the Engliſh 
| ſhips were much larger than the Chineſe, 
and of a different conſtruction, they re- 

| T4 quired 
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quired a mode to bei followed different from 
theirufual practice; and that as Ning- poo 
might fupply ſack pilots as could not be met 
with at Chu- ſan, they would dee 
80 thither in ſearch of them. E600 


| "LAY inſtantly took the alarm. 
Their departure for Ning-poo, he ſaid, would 
be conſtrued by the Emperor as proceeding 
from an improper or cool reception, and 
that he might not only be diſmiſſed - from 
his office, but be diveſted of his honours ; 
pointing to a red globular button in his bon- 
net, betokening the ſecond claſs of magiſ- 
tracy in the empire, of which there are nine; 
and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no other rank or W 
ys in the - 


To o avert the danger, he ane to 
find pilots capable of taking the ſquadron to 
the deſired place. Orders were inſtantly 
diſpatched into town, commanding all per- 
ſons who had ever been at Tien- ſing to re- 
pair forthwith to the hall of audience. Se- 
veral came, and underwent examinations; 

7) | h and 
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and at laſt two were found who had often. 
traded to that port, and ho ſaid, the ſqua - 
dron might be carried to a ſaſe and commo- 
dious harbour, under the iſland of Mi-a- tau, 
within a day or two's ſail of Tien- ſing. 


The Governor charged theſe; two men to 
prepare themſelves inſtantly to go on board 
the Clarence, and to pilot the Engliſh ſhips 
into the harbour he mentioned, or as near 
to Tien-ſing as was practicable. It was in 
vain: they urged the diſtreſs of their families, 
or the loſs of their buſineſs ;—the Emperor's 
orders, he ſaid, muſt be obeyed, and he- 
could liſten to no remonſtrance. 


The gentlemen now returned on board 
the Clarence to make ready for departure; 
and very ſhortly after they had an unexpect- 
ed viſit from the Governor, ſtimulated as 
much, perhaps, by curioſity as civility. The 
pilots being now on board, the Clarence got 
under way, and the next 4 e the 


Lion. 


8 


In | 
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In her abſence the Embaſſador had been 
rifged: by the deputation mentioned at Chu- 
fan, and alſo by the Governor of the pro- 
vince. | Both had ſolicited his Excellency 
to partake of entertainments on ſhore, which 

were declined on excuſes milz to thoſe be- 
fore mentioned. F por, > pit 
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NAVIGATION THROUGH THE YELLOW SEA. 
EMBASSADOR' s ENTRANCE INTO THE 
ER LEADING TO TIEN-SING.. /PRO- 
RES OP THE EMBASSY, AEONG THE 
vi RIVER PEI-HO, TOWARDS THE CAPITAL 
or CHINA. DEPARTURE OF THE SHIPS 
ROM THE GULF OF PE-CHEE-LEE. 


i EFORE t the- Ano could 3 at 


.AF# the gulf of Pekin, they had to ſail 
through about ten degrees of latitude and 


ſix 
* 
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* ef longitude, and that i in a ſea in which 


no European had hitherto penetrated; Chu 


ſan being the utmoſt boundary of their nau- 
tical reſcarclies. The ſhips were now under 
the guidance 'of two experienced pilots, well 
acquainted; with the coaſt; and being fur- 
niſhed with ſcientific men ready to ſeize and 
note down every uſeful information, it was 
no trifling advantage accruing to the Ems 
bafly to have been the cauſe: of exploring, 
without riſk, a tract ſo extenſive and: import 
tant. en dt to isles 
The Yellow: Sea is bounded by China, 
Tartary, and the peninſula of Corea. The 
great Whdang-ho, or Yellow River of China, 
diſembogues itſelf into this ſea; carrying 
with it, in its circuition, a vaſt quantity of 
yellowiſh mud, m WRaghs circumſtance it 
derived its name. ef 4. 0 


þ * 
=o & : 'l 


The 2 1 upon dal * wich 
aſtoniſhment at the manceuvres of the ſhip, 
me the alacrity of the ſeamen in werke 
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her for ſea. He had brought with him a 
compaſs, but no chart; nor any inſtrument 
for taking an obſervation. They do, ſome- 
times, carry with them rough drafts of their 
intended track, ſketched out or engraved 
upon the back of an empty gourd, its glo- 
bular ſorm correſponding, in ſome degree, 


to the rotundity of the earth. But as the 


Chineſe ſeas are narrow, and every where 


interſected with iſlands, they have leſs OCca- 


fion for charts, and they depend chiefly on 
the polarity of the needle. 


The compaſs, however, i is in e uſe 
among. them. Their magnetic needles are 
ſeldom made longer than an inch, nor 
thicker than a line, or the twelfth. part of 
an inch. They are poiſed ſo nicely, or tick- 
Jifhly-. in the box, as to be moved- by the 


ſmalleſt change of poſition towards the weſt 


or.caſt of it; but as the perfection of a com- 
paſs confiſts in the magnetic needle's keep-. 
ing 3 2 to one fixed portion of the hea- 
ven tever motion may be given to the 
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containing box, or furrounding object, the 
Chineſe have an ingenious method of ac- 
compliſhing this; 'which, however, cannot | 
be conſidered Very intereſting to any of our 
readers. PEE ener cnn, 5 178 : 5 — oF 
The Chineſe pes as vin appear 
by the annexed correct engraving, has, upon 
its upper ſurface, ſeveral concentric circles, 
of correſpondent ſizes. The innermoſt, and 
of courſe the ſmalleſt, contains eight differ- 
ent Chineſe characters, which ſtand for the 
four cardinal points, eaſt, weſt, north, and 
ſouth; and the four biſecting ones —north- 
eaſt, ſouth-weſt; north-weſt, and ſouth-eaſt. 
Theſe eight characters are alſo meant to ex- 
preſs as many equal diviſions of the natural 
day, each of three hours; and that of the call 
being placed towards the ſun-rifing, the teſt; 
of courſe, will repreſent, nearly, the poſitio 
of the ſun at the different times of the 5 
This diviſion of the inmoſt circle into eight? 
equal parts, accords with the firſt corpats, 


ad to have W in Europe at che com- 
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mencement of the fourteenth century, 
hich for greater accuracy, was afterwards,” 
ard ſtill remains fubdivided into thirty two 
equal parts or points, each nl IE? a 
en eee | 90032; 
The "OK Gele pb is OR com- 
paſs has twenty four diviſions, with appro- 
priate characters denoting a twenty fourth 
part of the heavens, and, conſequently, a 
twenty fourth part of the natural day; each 
point containing fifteen degrees, a propor- 
tionate part of three hundred and ſixty, the 
number of degrees into which all celelual. 
circles are divided. br 2729, 005.5 
1 As s the Chineſe un reckons its chro- 
9 nology by cycles of ſixty years, another of 
the circles contains the characters which 
expreſs them; as do the two remaining ones 
4 thoſe which explain their dern of . 


r phtloſophye” 71 1115 , 75 


| 55 . 
| you de tips being ets ra ſtood out a 
202 conſiderable 
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conſiderable diſtance: from land, having pre- 
viouſly, taken their departure from the iſle 
of Patchcock, whoſe latitude is twenty nine 
degrees twenty two, minutes north, and 
longitude a hundred and twenty degrees fifty 
two minutes eaſt. They entered the Yel- 
low Sea on Tueſday the ninth of July, in 
dark, cloudy weather. Vaſt quantities of 
yellowiſh-brown mud were diſturbed. by the 
ſhip's motion through the water, when they 
were ſailing in about ſix fathoms, as appear- 
ed in the ſhips wakes at a conſiderable diſ- 
cause, Tz ' | 452 tet re ol 


* this: morning by the b mt 1 
being in from thirty to thirty ſeven fathoms 
water, they diſcovered the iſlands of Tchin- 
ſan, and Shoo-tong-yeng ; which bore about 
north-weſt by weſt, diſtant nine or ten lea- 
gues. A heavy ſwell ſet from the eaſtward, 
accompanied in the morning, by thick, 
hazy weather; in the eee light; 
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the next day; ſoundings at noon thirty fix 


ſathoms. Towards evening, a breeze ſprang 
up from the ſouthward. At five in the 
morning, deſcried two new l ve, 
1 1 ere get 165 0 

- Friday mY twelfth: of July, ah wind 'at 
the beginning of this nautical day, was at 
ſouth, ſometimes ſouth-eaſt, attended-by a 


thick fog, which increaſed much in the 


morning. The ſoundings from thirty fix, 
decreaſed, ſuddenly, to ſeventeen fathoms, 
with grey ſand at the bottom ; a circum- 
ſtance, the pilot obſerved, that indicated 
they were then oppoſite. to the province of 
Kiang-nan. Guns were fircd, during the 


fog, to keep the ſquadron together; not- 


CE the Hindoſtan loſt Oy 


Saturday the thirteenth, the er be- 


| ing foggy, „the lead was caſt every hour, the 


wind was ſouth-caſt. —At * intervals gg 


_ * up. 
| Day 


ro CHINA. 3 


3 the fourteenth of July, the 3 as 
yeſterday ; but the fog was diſpelled. Severa 
junks were obſerved this morning ſteerin 

different courſes. Land birds, alſo, Amade 
their appearance; and ſea Weed and bamboos 
| were perceived floating upon the water; 
indications of approximating the land. The 
HFindoſtan, it aſterwards appeared, had this 
day fallen in with the Endeavour brig; be- 
longing to the Eaſt India Company, com- 
manded by Captain Proctor, on board which 
veſſel was a young man, maſter of the Spa- 
niſn and Chineſe languages, who meant to 
offer himſelf as an additional en to 
the Embaſſy. . i 


Monday the fifteenth, alternate foggy and 
clear weather; the wind ſoutherly. The 
Hindoſtan, in clear intervals, perceived a 
{mall conic- formed iſland, called by the 
Pilot Ka-te-noo; and on the next day, the 
craggy promontory of Shan- tung, and a ſmall; 
iſland to the ſouthward of this. An ineon- 
ſiderable current was here obſerycdato ſet to 
the northward. The longitude of this place 

Q Was 
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was aſcertained. to he a hundred and twenty 
two degrees forty-five minutes eaſt, and la- 
titude thirty five degrees ten minutes north. 
The,courſe-which.the Lion ſtecred from this 
place was weſt, by compais, till ſhe. reached 
the latitude of thirty ſix degrees twenty mi- 
nutes north. Here the ſoundings leſſened 
ſuddenly. from - forty to fourteen, and even 
twelve fathoms, having a ſandy bottom. 
On Tueſday the ſixteenth, the ſame iſland 
which the Hindoſtan deſeried in the north- 
eaſt, appeared at the ſame time from the 
Lion to the north-weſt, —the being to the 
eaſtward of it. 
jy as Wedneſday the ſeventeenth of J obs; 
the. whole ſquadron again joined company. 
Two. capes, or headlands were this day diſ- 
coyered. Theſe, with the iſland juſt no · 
ticed, lying i in the track from the ſouth / 
ward to the gulf of Pekin, being likely 
to, be the firſt; iſlands. made, their exact 
ſituations were aſcertained, and the follow- 
IVE | 2 (5 | Ing 


ing goes them by Sir Etſmius 


W 4130 iin ade 299199D- Oοατ 
nt tt 093 201 b n i bn 


North latitude of Gage Maaitticy 36054/ 


n ae ee 122˙1 2“ by ſun and moon 
— 122 20 by time piece. 
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North Wende of abe Gower 36 37 
Eaſt longitude 122 15 by ſun and moon 
— 122 23 wn time Ne 
10 


Norch en * b 8 land 36 47 


n We 122 9 by ſun and ur | 
— 122 17 by time . ee 
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There was an inlet within Cape Macart- 
ney, where ſeveral ſmall craft were ſeen ly- 
ing at anchor. This cape may be eaſily" 
known, if it is brought to bear north-north- 
eaſt to north-weſt, by a _— ppeammte 
of a nen es | | S 

} A Re of . ran out gem a neck of 
n near Cape Gower, which appeared to 
22 have 


: 1 13 A . 


have a compact harbour. The entrance to 

it was between the Cape, and the reef juſt 
mentioned. A conſiderable number of veſ- 
ſels were deſcried within the 0449 ney and a 
_ 8 town behind it. 


Dinky the; ada POS wind 
with fogs. Another ſpacious harbour was 
perceived this afternoon, full of junks. The 
following day was hazy; the wind from 
eaſt-ſouth-eaſt to north; but a thick fog 
coming on about midnight, the ſhips lay to. 
On clearing up the next morning, they found 
themſelves cloſe to a ſmall rocky. iſland. 
From hence the ſquadron made fail along 
the coaſt in various directions, till they got 
into the bay of Ki-ſan-feu. The harbour of 
 Mi-a-tau was in an ifland, diſtant fifteen 
- leagues farther to the weſtward, though the 
latitude Aten but a few miles 3 to the 
6 md. : xs 404 91 


a l. Thenbey of Kinn- eu. 18 welys ee 
adm about ten miles from eaſt to welt, 
and nearly the ſame diſtance from north to 
ſouth. 
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ſouth. It is ſheltered from every wind ex- 
cept from eaſt· north- eaſt to eaſt· ſouth-eaſt, 
the direction of the entrance into it. There 
are two harbours within this bay; one at the 
back of a high bluff point, called Zeu- a- tau; 
the other, on the ſouth- eaſt ſide of the bay, 
on a projecting ſlip of land, by e e 
of a river, called La · ma· too. ati Ar. 

The . model one us av hs 
bay having procured new pilots; but on 
Sunday the twenty-firſt of July, they made 
ſail through the paſſage between Cape Zeu- 
a-tau and the iſland, keeping rather cloſer 
to the former than the latter. There was a 
bay, a little to the weſtward of the moſt 
northerly point of Zeu- a- tau, in which ſe- 
veral veſſels were ſeen to enter. This has 
been laid down by ſome miſſionaries as a 
ſafe and convenient harbour.—After clear- 


ing the eaſt point, they ſteered a courſe from 
north to north-weſt, keeping the coaſt 
pretty well on board: On the evening they 
| n n a neee head- land, which, 
aan with 


7 
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with a bluff point due weſt from this, 
diſtant about eight miles, form the entrance 
of Ten- choo- foo bay, in which the ſquadron 
anchored in ſeven fathoms water. 


The anchorage being foul, by reaſon of 
ſhells and hard ground, the Clarence was im- 
mediately ordered to proceed to Mi- a- tau to 
examine its harbour. In the interim, an of- 
ficer was ſent to the Governor of Ten- choo- 
foo, to notify the arrival and purport of the 
ſquadron; who, when he heard the Embaſſa- 
dor was on board the Lion, inſtantly ſent off a 
preſent of treſh proviſions, and ſome fruit, and 
Went afterwards in perſon to compliment his 
Excellency. The Governor had anumerous ' 
train of attendants, one of whom diſplayed, 
on the quarter-deck, an inſtance of the moſt 
abje& ſervility, to the great ſurprize of the 


no Engliſh ſpeRators. He had occaſion to com- 
4 municate ſomething to the Governor as he 
pſſed along the deck, and he inſtantiy 
threw himſelf upon his knees, and remained 
in that e nn all the time he Was 

| 25114 10 12 rn nn talking 

| . | 
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talking with him. The Governors eounte- 
nance was not the leaſt moved, and it Was 
eaſy to perceive, that it was the uſual man- 
ner in which he Was Aecoſted 1 £©91030D, 


The Governor did not fail to invite the 
Embaſſador and his ſuite; in the moſt preſſi 
ing manner, to entertainments and plays on 
ſhore. He wiſhed for an opportunity of 
ſhewing his Excellency, on a ſmall ſcale, 
what a magnificent reception was preparing 
for him by his Sovereign Ferre _ arrival 
at the court of FO” ts M— 0 
N a nation like the Chineſe: abt 
whom ſubordination in the various ranks 
and degrees of ſociety is obſerved with un- 
remitting ſtrictneſs:— Who look up to the 
throne with the profoundeſt veneration, and 
whioſe minds were about to be impreſſed, 
ftom the imperious example of their Sove- 
reign, with the higheſt degree of conſidera⸗ 
tion for the Engliſh nation, heretofore "held; 
if not in contempt, at leaſt in diſeſteem, it 
was a matter of the higheſt importance, that 
. + the 
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| the-andividugls; who,compolcd; the Embaſſy 2 
ſhould adopt, ſuch a cautious: and eircum- 
ſpectii oonduct as ſhould. avoid, giving of- 
fence where it as ſo ęaſily taken; and alſo 
endeavour to root out their prejudices, and 
: conciliate; their eſteem, by e of . 
ltr, custef y, and _— e 

d Iq! ννν,mê i hν,ẽ.¼ 
As the dabadron Was now i for 42 1 
vanced m the Vellow Sea, and likely, ſoon to 
axrive at its placœof deſtination, his Excel- 
lenoy judged it expedient to cauſe a paper to 
be diſperſed throughout the fleet, tending to 
put thoſe perſons, who compoſed the Em- 
baſſy, on their guard with reſpect to their 
general demeanor, This paper, which was 
publicly read to the crews and paſſengers of 
each ſhip, purported, that the ſucceſs of the 
Embaſſy depended on gaining the good- will 
of the Chineſe; that this might alſo de- 
pend on the ideas entertained by them of 
the diſpoſition and conduct of the Engliſn 
nation, noi to be judgediof by their beha- 
ou dh the: natayourable; improths 


retained 


27 
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2 by the Chineſe againſt the Engliſh 
"for itregiilarities 'Heretofore | committed at 
Canton, ſtamping them as the worſt” of 
Europeans, could only be effaced by a con- 
duct diametrically oppoſite'; and ſuch a con- 
duct only Was likely to eradicate that ſettled 
enmity; that the meaneſt of the Chineſe 
were ſupported by their ſuperiors in all their 
differences with foreigners; and, if neceſ- 
ſary, were ready to avenge his blood, of 
which a fatal inſtance had happened, not 
long ſince, to an Engliſhman, who moſt in- 
nocently, and very unintentionally, deprived 
a Chineſe of life; he therefore recommend- 
ed particular caution and mildneſs in every 
intercourſe or accidental meeting with the 
e ai of the en e 

His . who was comvintib there 
was no neceſſity for recommending to Sir 
Eraſmus Gower to make ſuch regulations, 
as prudence might dictate on the occaſibn, 
for the perſons under his immediate em- 
; wann nor to Captain Macintoſſi for the of- 
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fers and crete of the Hindoſtan, truſted 
aHo” that che propriety And exppttlieticy of 
maintaififig the credit of the Engliſh name 
would fecure their volufitary Obedience; 
and tat the fart e incetitives would produce 
fimlaf effects on every y perſon GoncerneT in 


rn omen 
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Flis Ex alle declared! rela te ſhould 
be prompt to encourage and report the good 
cbnduct 6f thoſe who merited commenda- 
tion; 1⁰ he ſhould be equally ready,” in' caſe 
of miſconduct, to report with equal exaQi- 
tude, and to ſuſpend or diſmifs the violators ; a 
and that, ſhould injury be offered or done 
to à Chineſe, or a miſdemeanor of any kind 
be committed, punifhabte by the laws of 
China, they were not to expect him to 
mterfere with a view of Nears, march or Ward 
ing of their e l8 85 4 

51 10 #1 0 i bond 101 

"His -ebenebicy had 4 firm ſte! on 
Eicutenaàit-Colonel Benſon, Commandant 
of his guard, that he' would ſtrictiy watch 


Oy over 
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over the conduct of that body ; that he 
would cauſe. them to be. exerciſed. in all 
military evolutions, and ſuffer none to be 
abſent without ſpecial leave, and in urgent 
caſes. His Excellency prayed, in the moſt 
earneſt manner, that no perſon hate ver 
belonging to the ſhips might be permitted. 
and he ſtrictly enjoined that his ſuite, his 
guard, and mechanics, ſhould not preſume 
to offer for ſale, or propoſe to purchaſe, the 
ſmalleſt article of merchandize, as the leaſt 
appearance of traffic would compromiſe the 
dignity and import of the Fanden 5 


His Excellency took ets . * to 
obſerve, that however impelled by a ſenſe 
of duty to promote the objects of his miſ- 
ſion, and to inſpect into the conduct, and 
puniſh the crimes of thoſe whoſe 1mproper 
behaviour, or diſobedience of orders, ſhould 
either endanger or retard the ſucceſs of the 
Embaſſy, or tarniſh the credit of the En- 
gliſh. character; he ſhould on the other 
hand, be always happy to be able to report. 


and 
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and reward” the n merit; as ; well as to advance 
th | ic intereſt and gratify the wiſhes of every 

rſon, , as far as was compatible with the 
| Feet and welfare of the public, e 


Tor 51002 


915 


1 72 may be pleaſant to the reader to be in- 
"WT; that this paper produced the deſired 
a effect on the perſons to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed. Their conduct was meritorious 
and exemplary, and met with the approba- 
tion of the Embaſſador, of which his Excel- 
lency made a favourable report. It was ſuch 
as was alſo highly extolled by a Mandarine 
of rank, who conſtantly accompanied the 
Embaſſy, and who declared, that an equal 
number of Chineſe taken from the different 
ranks of ſociety, would not have behaved 
themſelves in a more orderly or decorous 


manner. 


fa ad * 
—— 
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The next object of importance was, to 
2 * whether the ſquadron could be ſafely 
maeltered in the harbour of Mi-a-tau. The 
officer who had been thither in the Cla- 


"rence to reconnoitre, ſoon after returned, 
and 
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and reported that that harbour did not af- 
ford them a ſecure retreat, on account of x A 
dangerous reef of rocks that lay off the caſt 
end of the eaſternmoſt of the Mi-a-tag 
iſlands, called Chand; which could uad | 
be approached by the ſquadron nearer than 
where there were nine fathoms water. The 
Clarence, however, anchored in ſeven : fa- 
thoms, in clayey ground, within a mile of 
the ſhore. —The iſland was three miles long, 
and nearly as many broad ; and was, Popu- 
lous and well cultivated. 


From this report it was determined, by 
Sir Eraſmus Gower, to ſend an officer, pre- 
vious to the ſquadron's failing to the gulf of 
Pekin, to ſurvey the mouth of the river 
which fell into it from Tien- ſing, that its 
ſafety might be aſcertained. The Jackall 
was no ſooner diſpatched for this purpoſe, 
than a new pilot was recommended, well 
acquainted with the ſpot in queſtion. He 
did not heſitate to affirm there was a com 


modious harbour within ſix miles of. the 
Pei-ho, 
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Pei-ho; or White River, flowing from. Tien- 
fing, with water deep enough. for the largeſt 
veſſels; and he drew a ſketch of the place. 
As this man appeared to be more ſkilful in 
nautical affairs than the other pilots, much» 
conhdence was placed in him, and it was 
reſolved to enter the gulf without farther 


delay. 


L The ſquadron got under way in the af- 
ternoon of the twenty third of July, keep- 
ing the Mi-a-tau iſlands on the right. The 
weather moderate and clear ; and the wind 
eaſterly. Soundings through the yk iron 
Breen: to 1 nine fathoms. 7 
| Wedneſday the twenty fourth, the wind. 
fouth-caſt with moderate breezes and clear 
weather. Early in the morning the ſound- 
ings. decreaſed from fourteen to nine fa- 
thoms ; ; and afterwards to ſix and a half 
| fathoms. The Clarence, which had been 
ſent a head, fired ſeveral muſkets as fignals 
of danger, The ſhips. wore, and Rood off 
to eaſt- ſouth-eaſt. _ 8 


We | 
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ITY the twenty fifth, Night 
from the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, with clear 


weather: Standing a little to the ſbuth- 


ward of weſt, under cafy fail, the water 


ſhoaled from fifteen to ſeven futhoms. 4 
midnight, having fſtcered towards the welt, 


the Clarence made the ſignal of danger; 
the ſhips hauled their wind to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and the Lion ſoon got into from hx, 
to ten fathoms. 


5 In che morning of Friday the twenty ſixth 
of July, violent ſhowers of rain, and in the 


evening tremendous claps of thunder, with 


continuous vivid flaſhes of lightning.— The 
Jackall was diſcovered returning from the 
weſtward, environed with numerous Chineſe 


junks; and from Lieutenant, now Captain, 
Campbell's report, who had been ſent to 
explore, it appeared that no ſecure harbour 
was to be er on the ſhores of the rirer 


N 


Tf 


17 15 ecki, in going up the river, was ; 
bailed by ſome Chineſe ſoldiers in a boat, 
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» Mandarine, er e endan - 
on board; and being aſſured the 3 
to the Embaſſy, inquired after the Embaſ- 
agg ax} what. preſents he had brought for 
18 ial Majeſty,. When he had ob- 
tained all! the information. lie could as to 
' the number and 11ze of the ſhips, and how 
many guns they carried, he cloſed his inter- 
rogatories by declaring, that the Emperor had 
given ſpecial orders for the reception and ac- 
commodation of the Embaſſy, and that he 
would provide whatever might be wanted. 
In the mean time the gentlemen of the 
Jackall accepted an invitation, and were 
hoſpitably entertained on ſhore; but ſtrictly 


re- examined on the former points — The 


Mandarine alſo inquired reſpecting the mer- 
chandize brought for ſale at Pekin, and of 


chriſtian churches. Trade and an Engliſuj- 


man were, in the mind of a Chineſe, ſo 
aſſociated, that nothing could exceed his 
r on being told that they had no 


goods for tale, that the perſons, of the Em- 
 baſly 


of Jane arg bole. PIet'y DTS 8 
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nes being ford that whe” 
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wens — — 7 


figure large to croſs the bar, gave | ; 


orders for à fufficient number of junks to 


be got _ * [r the _— and paſs 


An exten- 
5 ke had 


r ? and Embaſſador $ recep- 


tion, ſuppoſing he would have ' remained 
there ſome days to recover himielf from fas 
tigue; and his Excellency had the choice of 


ing to Pekin in a ſedan chair; in a 
tworwheeled ä or in a cofamedious : 


veſſel aer | 
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b Jackall' O return, a Pck. 
gious quantity of hve-ſtock, fruit and wege 
tables were brought to the ſquadron in 
junks; and not being able to flow away the 
whole, the 
The following is # lit of the articles 

Twenty bullocks, a hundred and b 
Rec | R ſheep, 


* 1 
3 ; 


© #£ LS 


ſurplus was neceſſarily returnielt.”” lis 
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ſheep,” a hlindred and twenty hogs, a hun- 
Aral owls, a hundred ducks) a nndied and 


# a hundred and Rt 5 of common rice, ten 
cheſts of red rice, ten cheſts of hite rice, ten 
cheſts of ſmall rice, ten cheſts of tea, twenty 
two boxes of dried peaches, twenty two boxes 
of fruit preſerved with ſugar, twenty two 
cheſts of plums and apples, twenty two boxes 
of 6chrus, twenty two boxes of other vege- 
tables; forty baſkets of large cucumbers, a 
thouſand ſquaſhes, forty bundles of lettuce, 
twenty meaſures of peaſe in pods, | a thou- 
fand water melons, three thouſand muſk 
melons, beſides a few jars of ſweet wine and 
ſpirituous liquors; together with ten cheſts 
of candles, and three baſkets of porcelain. 
Not only here, but alſo at Turon bay, 
Chu - ſan, and Ten- chool foo, the ſquadron 
experienced the ſame hoſpitality; and they 
were gratuitouſly ſupplied without My 
"been | 47 "kde mee ee 
CC 
T0 Nanerints of enk, one in . ei- 
bay; the * in the military department, 
numerouſſy 
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ad attended, came to the Lion 0 
congratulate the Embaſſador in the Empes. 
ror's name,; and in their own, on bis tate. 
arri val, after ſo long and perilgus à naviga- 
tion; and informed him they, were, ordered. 
by their ſovereign, to ,accompany;,him,.t to 
court. The civil Mandarin, whole, family 
name was Chow, had the title of Teal 
or great num atinexed to it,,, He bore the ho- 
norary ain en, oh, a blue globe placed 
e bonnet. dr lt lg annere 
| HOUSE {> 29 1249988. 
The name * the military Mandarine, 
Ahe had a brave, open countenangg, Was 
Van; but he, too, had the addition of UHg- 
zuin, or great man: His valour had, m 
conſpicuous in battle; he had received many 
wounds and was not only honoured with 
the red globe upon his bonnet, but had alſo 
ſuperadded a peacock's feather, taken from 
the tail. He was celebrious for his {kill in 
archery, the bow and arrow being, ſtill. in 
uſe there, and generally preferred to fire- 
arms. Theſe gentlemen were received on 
+ Bus ul % 213 vos 
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board the Lion with every mark of atten- 
tion and reſpect. A third perſon . of high 
rank, of a Tartar race, had alſo been ap- 
dointed by the Emperor as a principal le- 
ate, to attend the Embaſſador; but being 
very timid of the ſea, waited to receive. his 
Encallenty/s on Kore of | 
A 5 
„Between 555 higheſt da or Prime 
Hun iſter, and the: loweſt: conſtable, there 
are nine claſſes, all veſted with different de- 
grees of authority. Each claſs is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a dreſs peculiar to itſelf, as well 
a by the colour and materials of the ſmall 
Elabe e or ball worn upon the bonnet. Thus 
it is that they may be known by ſtrangers, 
and are pointed out to the people; by which 
A proper reſpect is always” paid to their per- 
ſons, and due obedience to their reſpective 
orders —NMandarines, it is alſo faid,, have a 
a guard of infantry and cavalry always at 
command. Theſe guards reſide in tents 
pitched around the manſions of their maſ- 
„ Ho SENS 
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Inquiry was made by the tuo Mandla- 
rines, whether the letter brought by che 
Embaſſador for the Emperor was \ndifed 
into Chineſe, and what were its contents; 
in order that they might be able to tranſmit 
to Pekin every poſſible information relative 
to the Embaſly.—As this queſtion was not 
urged on the authority of the court, the an- 
ſwer given was, that the original, with its 
tranſlation, were locked up together in'a 
gold box, to be delivered into the meet of 
the Emperor. 1 


But with regard to the preſents, after 
which they ſedulouſly inquired, they were 
formally inſtructed to demand a liſt of them, 
to be forwarded to the Emperor. An ordi- 
nary catalogue could neither point out their 
: qualities, nor their worth; nor be compre- 
hended' by any tranſlation.—They were, 
N therefore, deſcribed, by circumlocution, in 
al the pornp of Green . 1 
The vreſents conſiſted of an orrery, à re- 
a Archie teleſcope , a celeſtial and a terreſtrial 
R 3 Alobe, 


21  xxparey 
globe, ſeveral « chronometers or time. pieces, 
an air pump, a machine exhibiting the me- 
chanic powers, five pieces of braſs ordnance, 
muſkets, piſtols, ſword blades, a compleat 
model of e a firſt rate man of war of a hundred 
and ten guns, ornamented vaſes, various 
kinds of earthen ware, a large burning glaſs, 
a pair of magnificent glaſs luſtres, ſpecimens 
of the production of the manufactures of 
Great Britain in wool, cotton, ſteel, and 
other metals, repreſentations of ſeveral ci- 
ties, towns, churches, ſeats, gardens, caſ- 
tles, bridges, lakes, volcanos, and antiqui- 
ties, of battles by ſea and land, dock-yards 
or places f for building ſhips, horſe-races, bull- 
fighting, and of - moſt other objects curious 
or remarkable in the dominions of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, and other parts of Europe ; 
alſo of ſome of the moſt eminent perſons, 
including the royal family of Great Britain ; 
the repreſentations themſelves being monu- 
ments of the arts by which they are made 
in their preſent advanced ſtate. 


YT 2 . 15 
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Ihe deſcription at large, as it appears in 
A 8 OTIS Sal: 8 

79 the 
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the original work, was tranſlated into Chi- 
neſe, and done into Latin by Mr. Hiitner, 
tutor, to Maſter Staunton ; as had alſo been 

his Majeſty's letter to the Emperor, for the 
purpoſe of giving the miſſionaries an oppor- 
| W. unity of correcting any miſtake which might 
have been committed in the Chineſe tranſ- 


lation, —which, however, was underſtood 
ſufficiently by the two Mandarines to excite 
their admiration of its contents:—Orders 
were given to prepare a number of junks to 
convey the whole acroſs the bar, after which 
they were. to be tranſhipped into different 
veſſels, better adapted for the navigation of 
the river; other junks were provided to con- 
vey. the perſons and baggage of the Embaſly 
from the ſhips to the river, where proper 
veſſels were alſo ready to receive them, 


The ſea junks, which attended the ſhips - 
were to the number of thirty, cach about 
two hundred tons burden. The hold, by 
mean of partitions, is divided into twelve 
compartments. The compoſition uſed for 


ning the ſeams is made of lime and dil, 
R 4 with 
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with ſome; ferapings of abo .lt is very 
glutinous, ſoon. acquires eee 
buſtihle, and is impenetrable to water. 

=! 9 9d 112 l £91 S VI TOY E 28 TC ow 
„The weather was exceedingly! favourable 
| for;tranſhipping the. preſents and baggage ; | 
for, though: done in the open ſea, they did 
not. ſuſtain. the leaſt. damage. The ſtormy 
ſeaſon, however, was approaching faſt, and 
ſomething was to be reſolved on to provide 
for the ſafety of the ſquadron, their preſent 
ſituation being ineligible. With reſpect to 
the Hindoſtan, it was thought deſirable in 
her; way home to touch at Chu- ſan, pro- 
vided leave could be obtained at Pekin for 
that purpoſe, which it was intended Cap- 
tain Macintoſh, by accompanying the Em- 
haſſador, ſhould ſolicit in perſon. He could 
not only procure there teas and ſilks on bet- 
ter terms than at Canton, but on his way 
to rejoin his ſhip, he might have an oppor- 
tunity of ohſerving the mode of fabricating 
the articles he uſually carried from China, 
of which the Eaſt India Company was anxt- 
dous to gain information. His Excellency 
| recom- 
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recommended'SirEriſrias' Gower to pre- 
pare to conduct the ſquadron, either to the 
Bay of Ki- ſan- ſeu, or to chat of Chu- fan, 
where proper conveniencies might be pro- 
cured for the ſick, and refreſhments for the 
crews ; but truſted that the neceſſary ſup- 
ply of proviſions would be paid for, and that 
no preſents would be n to come on 
nen * Wann e HOU 


- While theſe tas were — 


5 3 orders from the commander to his 


officers, his Excellency wiſhed to have the 
ſatisfaction of his company to Pekin. One 
of the brigs was to remain in the river Pei- 
ho to take him to the Lion, after which Bis 
Excellency requeſted that Sir Eraſmus 
would quit the coaſt of China, and not to 
reviſit it till the enſuing month of May; the 
interval of which was filled up with gene- 
touch at, obſerving to be at Macao, to meet 
the Embaſſador in the en of _ fob 
5 Weibel e nem 
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Sir ns Gower begged to decline the 
propoſal of going to Pekin, deeming his pre- 
ſence with the ſquadron indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary. He ſhould: return to. one of the bays 
mentioned, and after the health of the 
crews: were re-eſtabliſhed, proceed to ac- 
compliſh the objects contained in the in- 
ſtructions, for the public advantage. The 
Mandarines having been applied to, procured 
from the Viceroy letters to enſure good 
treatment for the Lion. The Embaſſador 
and his ſuite were now preparing to quit her, 
on whoſe departure the crew cheertully 
obeyed the orders of their commander, to 
man the yards as a token of eſteem; loud 
cheers were given, and a general ſalute from 
the ſhips fired, which was a novel 1 


* the © gaping Chineſe, 

t was on Aide; che fifth. of „ 
1793 that the Embaſſador, and the gentle- 
men belonging to the Embaſſy, embarked on 
board the Clarence, Jackall, and Endeavour 
brigs for the Pei-ho river; the ſervants, 
NN Luards, 
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guards, muſicians, and other attendants, 
went with the baggage and preſents in the 
junks. The wind being favourable, they 
croſſed the bar in a few hours, and in the 
afternoon came to, for a ſhort time, on the 
ſouthern bank of the river, ' oppoſite a ſmall 
village called Tung-coo, which being a 
military poſt, the troops were drawn, up 
as a mark of reſpect to his Excellency. 
From this place the veſſels were dragged or 
trailed along, by men upon the rivers' 
banks, to another- village named See-coo, 
and thence to a town called Ta-coo, where - 
a great number of yachts and other boats 
were lying ready for the accommodation of 
the Embaſly. | 


[ 


As the learned author of the Embaſſy to 
China has not thought proper to give a de- 
ſcription of the Naval Proceſſion on this ex- 
traordinary occaſion, our readers may not be 1 
diſpleaſed at our having ſupplied this defi- 7 
. ciency, which we underſtand was as follows : 1. 
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 fuite in five large covered 
4 darges ;- —afterwards in 


Feed, No. 1. His Excellency the Earl of 


S © 
v Fg % 
* " o 7 
Shae: 


* * 
9 % 


* 


Macartney. 


2. Sir George Staunton, ee 


| Secretary, and Mr. Staun- 
ton, Page of the Embaſſy. 


15 Mr. Plumb, the Chineſe In- 


terpreter. | 


4. Lieut: Col. Benſon, Lieut. 


Pariſh, and Lieut. Crewe. 
5. Capt. Macintoſh of the Hin- 
daoſtan, Mr. Maxwell, Se- 
eretary to the Embaſſador, 
Dr. Gillan, Phyſician, and 
Mr. Hutner, A 8 to 
_ Maſter Staunton. 525 


| 6. Mr. Barrow, Mathematician, 


Comptroller of the Houſe- 
hold, &c. Mr. Winder, Joint 
Secretary of the Embaſſa- 


8 Kae and Mr. Baring, ſon 


of vir Francis Baring. 


; | Yacht, 
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Vacht, No. Fr 4957 Scott, Surgeon to the 
17 7 '* Eqabally, Dr. Dinwiddie, 
Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, &c. 
Mr. Hickey, Portrait Painter. 
und Mr. Alexander, Draft. 
F209 i 

le, Iy, Fiss other lifes FE which 
| contained the mechanics, 
ſoldiers, and ſervants, cloſed 

the Proceſſion. 
Phe yacht . Kathe reception of 
the Embaſſador, into which he entered on 
their arrival off Ta-coo, was ſpacious, richly 
ornamented, and contained a greater num- 
ber of glaſs panes than the other yachts; 
whoſe windows ; inſtead of being glazed, 
were filled up with a tranſparent kind of 
paper, fabricated in Corea from cotton, and 
is not eaſily affected by rain or any other 
weather. His Excellency's apartment com- 
priſed moſt of the veſſel, and conſiſted of an 
anti- chamber, a ſaloon, a bed- chamber, and 
a cloſet. The ſaloon was furniſhed with a 
255 ſopha, or ſeat of honour, ſuch as are 


met 
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met with in the manſions of the chief Mai- 
darines, which they always occupy on giving 
audience. On each ſide of the yacht, from 
head to ſtern, was conſtructed a gangway, 
projecting two feet beyond the gunwale. 
Upon this the crew manceuvred the veſſel; 
and by it the domeſtics were prevented 
from paſſing through the principal rooms. 

Ahe cabin allotted for the crew was next 
the ſtern, i in a corner of which was a ſmall 
altar, with an idol upon it, and around it 
perfumed matches were kept conſtuntly 
OG | 10/6 


Beſides he Embaſſador's, there were ſix- 
teen other yachts in the proceſſion, indepen- 
dent of lighters for conveying the preſents 
and luggage; and the junks for the accom- 
modation of Mandarines of various ranks, as 
' well as other Chineſe, ordered to attend on 

the occaſion, were equal in number to thoſe 
which compoſed the Embaſſy. Many of 
the yachts were eighty fect long; and not- 
withſtanding they were encumbered with 
CEOS, drew N eighteen inches 
| Water. 


water⸗ The cabuis in them were lofty and 
airy; above them were berths for the crew;; 
| beneath—lockers,, for ſtowage. Some had 
coloured. curtains; on the outſide, reaching 
from ſtem to ſtern, to keep out the ſun, and 
| ſhutters to ward off the rain. Some of 
theſe boats, in which were ſeveral cooks, 
contained proviſions for the Embaſlador's 
table, to preclude. the neceſſity of going on 
ſhore, or prevent procraſtination whenever 
the, wind and tide, Were fayourable for their 
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* mn „ was difilayed. out of 
compliment to the Embaſſy. A conſiderable 
guard had been appointed to attend the Em- 
baſſador on ſhore, but the yachts could each 
only take in a ſmall number. One of theſe 
always accompanied an European on ſhore; 
his preſence, while it claimed for the ſtran- 
ger government protection, might alſo have 
1 intended as a 77 n his actions. | 
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which there were fix hundred packages; 
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SS Wo : HY So „While «this. 
was, Hat. en ales porn the, route, 
Chow-te- nta-chin, made oc- 


T bg Ni F — viſits 0 the Embaſ- 
| op, ag roll as to fee that. be was properly 
CEOS odated, Their politeneſs grcende 4 
tq, the principal gentlemen, of the Jay, l 
who were likewiſe honoured with viſits of 
civility. The inferior Mandarines were not 
leſs attentive to the accommadation and 

omfort of the paſſengers, belonging to the 
Embaſſy, and even the Chineſe ſoldiers and 
ſailors evinced a diſpoſition 1 to Bee pr | 
the ordinar 1 line of Ari, 77 


- The — 9 in 2 e were 1 1 
68 eparate , 
table, in which faint attempts were made to 
imitate Engliſh cookery. Stewing, how- 
ever, was their moſt uſual method of pre- 
paring animal food, of which beef and pork 
were the moſt plentiful. The meat was | 
cut. into ſmall — pieces f Payer frm of 5 
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acts.” "They Had abibidince öf- the dem- 
mon fowls\ wid Euro pe; ; but che ateſt de- 4 
licacy, and mot cory article 0 the table, 
was the fi wallow's neſt,” deferibed in pag e 
139, and the fins of ſharks. Both theſe 
yielded abundance of rich nutritious Juices, 
but, like the turtle, were neceffarily dreſſed. 
With ſtrong ſpices to render them zeſtful. 


| Roaſting, it Lats, was very little prac- 
tiſed in China; inthis mode of cookingoil was 
made uſe of, which not only gave a high gloſs,” 
like varniſh, to the meat, but proved ſingu- 
larly unpleaſant to the palate. —The Man- 
darines, however, imagining roaſt-meat 
would be acceptable, gave orders to their 
cooks to prepare ſome in this way; and 
pigs, turkeys, and geeſe were brought whole , 
2 the table. 


| Bakink was as ſeldom put in prafiice as 
roaſting ; indeed, not a proper oven was per- 
ceĩved in this part of the country: ** Boll eck 
rice isgenerally uſed at meals as bread. 1 
W in boiling facilitates its Jipettion? 
> and 
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and renders it as wholeſome as fermented 
dough.; but though they do not bake, they 
Jeram bread; and it is done in the Ballo wing | 
n 5 
25 ER flour, mixed with water, is made 
into cakes; theſe are put upon /atticed 
ſhelves, fixed within a frame of wood, of a 
convenient ſize, open only at the bottom: 
This frame is then placed over a veſſel of 
boiling water, the ſteam of which, aſcend- 
ing through the lattice-work, cauſes the 
cakes to riſe or ſwell to the ſize of a com- 
mon orange, leaving a thin, ſoftiſli cruſt over 
the whole ſurface. In this ſtate they are 
eaten by the Chineſe ; but when ſliced and 
toaſted, they were a tolerable ſubſtitute for 
hard- baked bread. Some of. theſe cakes 
were rendered very palatable. by the. admix- 
ture of aromatic ſeeds, —Their flour is ob- 
tained moſtly from. buck-wheat, Which (as 
well as the other ſpecies) is cultivated in 
many provinces of China. —It i 18 ee 
White when: eee e e the bran. 
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Jars of wine; or rather of vinous uten 
were diſtributed among all the yachts; but 
it was generally diſliked.” It was of a yel- 


lowiſh colour, by no means pellucid; and of 
an aceſcent quality. The Chineſe ſeemed 
to have been better acquainted with the art 


of diſtillation; for the ſpirit ſupplied was 
very palatable. Its ſtrength exceeded the 
common proof; it was perfectly clear or tran- 
ſparent, and void of empyreumatic odour. 
This ſpirit, in the ſouthern provinces, was 
diſtilled from rice; in the northern from 
millet, and was called by the Wann ee 
elo, or hot wine. 1 
DE Fruits of various kinds, ſuch as, peaches, 
plums, apples, pears, grapes, oranges and apri- 
_ cots, were regularly ſupplied ; and, as might 
be expected, green and bohea tea in abund= 
ance.” Its taſte, however, was not reliſhed'ſ{o 
well as the London tea, owing, perhaps, to its 
having been recently gathered. Their green 
tea was imported, chiefly, from the province 
of Kiang-nan, and the bohea from that of 
roh. The Chineſe, in general, uſe no 
8 2 ſugar 
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ſugar in their tea; and even tea among the 
lower claſs. appeared to be a luxury. — 
Loaf ſugar was unknown here, nor did they 
import the cryſtallized ſugar of Cochin- 
china; but the proyince of Fo- chien ſup- 
plied them With, heavens Sagar and gar: 
roo * 31 


no 3 & 1185 took las: "ok 
tween the Embaſſador and the Viceroy of 
the province, as venerable in years as re- 
fined in manners. He was of the higheſt 
rank yet ſecn in the country, and by com- 
mand of the Emperor, had come a hundred 
miles, from his uſual reſidence, to congratu- 
late his Excellency on his arrival into the 
territories of China, and to ſuperintend the 
purveyance of every thing that could re- 
dound to the honour of the one, or the 
comfort of the other.—In this viſit the con- 
ſtraint of eaſtern forms, eſpecially, on the 
introduction of tea, was diſpenſed . with, 
and his Excellency was received with a de- 
gree of caſe, attention and politeneſs, ſeldom 
ſurpaſſed in the more paklhed courts of 


+5t } | e. Europe. 
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Europe. — Tea was handed in cups with 


covers, and oblong ſaucers, without either 
cream or ſugar ; each cup was infuſed ſepa - 
rately, and the leaves were left at the bot 
tom of the cup. A ſhart time after the 
Embaſfador's return to his yacht, he rex 
ceived, very unexpectedly, from the Viceroy 
2 ſplendid repaſt, conſiſting of twenty-four 
diſhes ; and three others, not leſs expenſive, 
and of equal covers, were alſo: ſent to the 
three gentlemen who accompanied His: E= 


nne; on the W, none en e 


The Wien reſided at the principal 
temple of Ta- co, conſecrated to the god of 
the ſea, under the name of Toong-hai-vaung; 
or king of the eaſtern ſea. A repreſenta- 
tion of a Chineſe Neptune is given in the 


annexed plate. In the right hand he holds 


a dolphin, ſhewing his power over the inha- 
bitants of the ocean, and in the other a 
magnet, conſcious of his ſecurity, His agi- 
tated locks, and diſordered beard, flowing 
in every direction, n to n that 
dane element. n 
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On tho morning of the ninth” of Auguſt, 
every neceſſary arrangement having taken 
Piaf and his Excellency's wiſn being 
known, the ſignal was made for failing. 
This ſignal, always uſed upon the water, is 
not made with guns, but with an inſtru- 
ment called in Chineſe loo, and by Euro- 
peans in China; gong. It conſiſts of circu- 
Ir rimmed plates of copper, in which there 
mixed a certain portion of tin, or ſpelter, 
to make it ſonorous. "Theſe being ſtruck 
with a wooden mallet, covered with leather, 
emit a ſound which may be heard at two 
or three miles diſtance. Authoritative no- 
tice, on ſhore, eſpecially among troops, is 
made, not by drums, but by ſtriking two 
pieces of hollow bamboo together. The 
drum is no martial inſtrument, deutz uſed 
Ow in their ts , | 


The Wale, ooueld of the iwer, which 
rendered a wind that was fair on one ſtretch, 
foul on another, retarded the progreſs of the 
Embaſſy, but afforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity © of viewing its banks and eircumjacent 
e! ü | places. 
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places. Each fide was adorned with plea- 
fant villas and delightful gardens, and the 
fields were in the higheſt ſtate of cultiva- 
tion; many of them covered with Barbadoes 
getable tribe, growing to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, and is ſaid to increaſe a hun- 
dred fold. At night its banks were ſplen: 
didly illuminated with a diverſity of lights, 
from lanterns of tranſparent, party- coloured 
paper. Lights were alſo affixed to the maſt 
heads of the veſſels; their number and ſitu- 
ation denoting the rank of thoſe on board. 
The ſhrill and repeated ſound of the loo, and 
the conſtant buz and threatening ſting of 
muſquitos in the night time, were e both ſin- 
e SrauNielomns: cr: 
Ma 8 ing the fut, . 3 in ane 
ſecond day's progreſs up the Pei-ho, were 
the banks lined with innumerable ſpectators 
of both ſexes, and of all ages; but the river 
itſelf was, literally, covered with boats of 
every deſcription. Its ſhores, on one fide, 
were e udad with ſtacks; or pyramids ef 
8 4 ſalt, 
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alt, from two to fix hundred feet dong: and 
About: fiſteen feet higli. Two hundred and 
tweilty-tN-ꝙο entire ſtacks. were counted, 
beſides many others incomplete; which, 
-fronv's nice calculation, were ſuppoſed to 
contain ſit hundred millions of pounds 
weight. eee an N of abe reve- 
nue to the-erown. © 2 G Amboss er 
1 
113 On'the third dit aps the port's af 
| 8 the general mart for the northern 
provinees of China. The city is built at the 
confluence of two rivers; the one, upon 
which the Embaſſy was to proceed to Tong- 
choo- fob, was alſo called Pei- ho, the other 
Vum-leang-ho. A bridge of boats extended 
acroſs the rivers, which occaſionally ſeparated 
to admit a paſſage for veſſels. Temples; and 
handſome - edifices were built along the 
quays, contiguous to which were yards and 
magazines for naval ſtores; and 1 an | 
warehouſes for retale trade. 
1 
a pavilion w Was ; eau in the centre of 
the city oppoſite to Which the embaſſadorial 
14 | fleet 
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fleet ſtopped Pbe Vier who had 
come by dand from Ha- cοο Dm aitifrg 
here for the Embeſſador. His Ae ellenoy 
diſembarked, with all his ſuite; attended ich 
his whole train of ſervants, guards, and mu- 
ſicians, and was received on ſhore by: the 
Viceroy and the Legate, mentioned at page 
244, according to the following order ot 


parade : 
Three r g e or ne 
77 1116 N as bs Tat ' Officers: 8320 £3: 300 ne 


A int; is a band of muſic andda che tent: 
ET Three long ee 30 8 ufig om 
ot") A A-trrumphal arch: cif 97 
Four en green ſtandards, rich five e nal 
ones between each, and bowmen be- 

51821 tween each ſmall colour: 
0 I 3 red ſtandards with ches 
men, and five ſmall colours between 


DBAs 2E each ſtandard: +0105 8p 
b Two be green ſtandards, with, benden 
between each: 1G119TEVT 
Muſic tent: 
| 431.9" Friumphel arch 21 89 KA. 


511006 Daſh body of Chineſe trompss ads 
oÞ At 
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At the upper end of the pavilion, to which 
the Viceroy conducted the Embaſſador with 
the principal gentlemen, was a ſanctuary, in 
which the majeſty of the Emperor was ſup- 
poſed to be conſtantly preſent; and they 
wioere given to underſtand that a reſpectful 
obedience ſhould be paid to that + majeſty, 
This was according performed by a my 

inclination of body. {- in : 


| After an 8 of compliments, and 
the accuſtomed refreſhments of tea, and 
ſweetmeats, the Legate informed the Em- 
baſſador that the Emperor was at his coun- 
try reſidence at Zhe- hol, in Tartary, at which 
place it was his intention to celebrate the 
anniverſary of his birth-day, which happened 
on the thirteenth of the eighth moon, cor- 
reſponding with the ſeventeenth of Septem- 
ber; and that it was his deſire to receive thge 
n. in that 8 


The Embadſſaddr Ne hb 3 re- 
turned to their reſpective yachts, and ſoon 
after a ſumptuous repaſt, with the addition 


of 


ke 
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of wine, fruit, and ſweetmeats, was ſent to 
them from the Viceroy, as he had done bo- 
fore at Ta- co; and his hoſpitality was even 
extended to the ſervants of the Embaſſy, to 
whom he alſo ſent a plentiful dinner. One 
among the many inſtances of polite attention 
to the Embaſſador, was a temporary theatre, 
which he had cauſed to be erected oppoſite 
to his Excellency's yacht, where a company 
of comedians, at various times of the day, 
exhibited dramatic pieces and pantomimes. 
Boys or eunuchs played We female _ 
racters. . Brin 


be the evening, the weather proving fa- 
vourable, the yachts and veſſels proceeded 
up the Pei-ho. Its fides, in ſome places, 
were banked up by the lower ſtalks of the 
millet ; in ſome reaches—by parapets of cut 
granite, and at others—by cauſeways of the 
ſame material; and ſluices were made here 
and there to let off water to irrigate the ad- 
joining lands. During the progreſs up the 
river, they were aſliſted by the tide for thirty 
miles from Tien-ſing, where it ceaſes to 
flow; 
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8 6 104 Ee 1 | 
OW ; but m lig t airs, and contrary breezes, 


the Chinele failors "Trequently made uſe of a 
coup le of / Veeps, or large cars, which are ne- 
ver lifted out of the water. When rowing 
Was impracticable, men! were employed upon 
the banks to trail the veſſels by ropes.— 

There were fifteen men to each yacht, and 
upwards of five hundred 1 were e occupied on 


this ſervice. 


"Tien-ting, the tranſlation of which is hea- 
venly Hot, is in length nearly equal to Lon- 
don, and contained, by information, ſeven 
hundred thouſand perſons. Some of the 
houſes are built with ſtone, but moſtly with 
brick, of one ſtory only, though there are 
ſome of two ſtories high. Every houſe is 
well filled, inaſmuch as the exiſting branches 
of the ſame family dwell in ſmall apart- 


ments under the ſame roof. The beſt or 


molt durable bricks are of a bluiſh or lead 
colour ; "ſome few are red; and others pale 
brown. The laſt Kind, uſed for the mean 
dwellings,” are only: baked in the fun. The 
blue bricks” are burnt in a kiln by a cloſe 


255 | wood 


mA 


wood fire, the blaze « 

to touch them; 30 2 and thoſe, Techy ag Ars PS 
poſed to its flame, a acquire a rec ddiſh col our. 
ln the making of bricks from the. clay, 
thin layers of ſtraw. are placed between 
them, without which, they would, as they 
dried, run or adhere together; 3 ſo. that the 
Chineſe, like the children, of 1irael,, could 


not make bricks without ſtraw. 


The lands, as on the: other ſide of Tien- 
| ſing, were many of them covered with mil- 
ifs which with rice, and ſome corn, arc the 
principal objects of cultivation; yet. the 
people have experienced the dreadful effects 
of famine from the deſtruction of loguſty, or 


* 3 we 4 growing a e of 
the dolichos, not very diſſimilar to the kidney 
bean; in others fields of beans, and various 
kinds of pulſe; and likewiſe ſSeſamum,Y and 
other plants whoſe ſeeds produce oil— 
Plantations of the tea tree, of a dwarf ſize, 
were alſo deſeried. The leaves had a near 
reſemblance to a myrtle, It was the ſeaſon 

| tor 
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for: plucking» the bloſſoms, the ſmalleſt of 
which, when carefully dried, n, the 
DIO flavour. Note V. 


The * of junk ſeen upon the river 
was incalculable. Excluſive of thoſe buſied 
in the ordinary courſe of commerce, not leſs 
than a thouſand, of a large ſize, were em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the government be- 
tween Tong-choo- foo and Tien-ſing, for the 
purpoſe of gathering ſuch taxes as were paid 
in kind; and a part of the corn thus col- 
lected, was depoſited in the public granaries 


throughout the Empire. lt is uſual for the 


wives and families of the officers and ſailors 
to live conſtantly upon the water. Children 
are born, brought up, and ſpend their whole 
lives on board; every land is foreign to them; 
and the water may be called their proper 
element. Each veſſel, on an average, con- 
tained fifty perſons; and eſtimating the total 
of the boats at two thouſand, it will appear 
that a hundred thouſand ſouls move and live 
only upon the ſurface of that rive. 


There 
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river Pei-ho, as they would obſtruct the na- 


vigation ; but ſeveral of hewn ſtone, and 
of decent architecture, were ſeen over 
branches of that river, as well as over canals 
— Near the ruins of one of theſe bridges, 
dilapidated by an inundation, ſtood a large 
palace, in the midſt of a garden, incloſed 
within a wall, having a treble gate to the 
water ſide. It was one of the Emperor's 
ſeats, and was the occaſional reſidence of 
e of the family. 


i Beſides the muſquitos already mentioned, 

there are other inſects very troubleſome, as 
well on account of their ſting, as of the un- 
common noiſe they make.—Of this laſt kind 
was the cicada, whoſe din, produced by the 


motion of two flaps which cover the abdo- 


men of the male, was a ſignal to allure the 


female to amorous dalliance, who is not fur- 


niſhed with theſe flaps. —A ſpecies of moth, 
as large as a anten bird, was eee in 
| REN 2 i L{ 3: 
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Ther trapellers, in their ſlow: progreis up 
the river, often quittec and: xejeined:. tho 
ts; to ohſerve mar anjnately objects.on 


Was watched. with, extprlinary. jealouſy; 3 
and they were given to underſtand, that _ 
freedom was diſpleaſing. to the Legate. In 

Mort. the interpreter diſooveredi by ſeveral 
vague intimations, occaſionally let out in 
familiar-conyerſation with the Mandarines, 
that ſome recent diſſatigfactiom had been con- 
ceiyed at the court of Pekin againſt the 
Engliſn nation. Great circumſpection ad 
been obſerved by the interpreter, in hequir- 
ing this important information; nor was it 
without much addreſs that he extorted from 


_—_ the e e 


gore year 1791, the nen of China 
ſent an army into the country of Thihet, to 
drive back the Rajah of Napaul, who had 
made predatory. XxCuriions thither; and 1 in 
the conteſt, his army met with more ob- 
ſtacles greater. reſiſtance, and heayier Ioſſes, 
than had been ſhe frown, ſo ſceble an 


Ade enemy. 


fied) at their ill ſucceſs, ard hey faw 
cd chem not only European tac 
court, that thy ein "hats as well as 
turbans among their enemies: and they cons 
cluded the former muſt have been Englith! 
Thus it had been politicully and induſtriouſſy 
reported among the people of China, that 
the Engliſh had, in the above inſtance; actu- 
ally afforded aſſiſtance. Though the Em- 
baſſadur gave no credit to either fact, he was 
induced to believe, that the bare aſſertion 
would have the power to alienate any pre- 
vious favourable diſpoſition of the country 
towards the nn of Great! Britain. * 
It had been a policy pracliled in the Fawn 
prior to a meditated attack on the territories 
of a foreign prince, to ſend an Embaily this 
ther, under the maſk of friendſhip, the better 
to diſeover its real ſituation and ſtrength. 
The Britiſh government knew - wellwith 
what a jealous eye the Chineſe viewed their 
— Bengal, and the prejudiers 
2 T; | which 
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which miglit be raiſed vi the ſcore of ambi- 
tion rn nd the Embaſſador was furniſnied 
with arguments: tos allay their fuſpicions on 
clit Heuche But it was het within the com- 
paſs of humam wiſdom to foreſee; and prepare 
againſt, an inputarion of Having interfered 
hoſtilely with the arms of China, which had 
never taken place; nor was it till the fol- 
lowing year, when his Excellency arrived at 
Canton, that he was informed from England 
and Calcutta, what were the circumſtances 
upon vrhich an aſſertion ſo groundleſs had 
been founded. It was notorious, that the 
Governor General of Bengal conducted him- 
ſelf, in this buſineſs, with ſtrict neutrality, 
and with great propriety and attention to- 
wards the Emperor of China; declaring to 
the Rajah of Napaul, that the only aſſiſt- 
ance he ſhould give, was to endeavour to 
extricate him from a ruinous war,; by mean 
of conciliatory negociation between the 
ee eee * the N and Chineſe 
forces... BI 11 Stelo none 
Hot © ** my 299/00) mH a -03 2227 
ef wons off dun Aa09mmmevos. to rite 
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lt is probable; that if the Embaſſy; in- 
tended for China, in the year 1787, had not 
failed through the; premature death of Cor 
lonel Cathcart, then appointed Brituſh Mi- 


ſtanding might have been prevented; or, if 


even the circumſtances connected with the 
Thibet war had arri ved at Canton before the 
baſſador quitted its vicinity to 
proceed to Tien- ſing, it is poſſible it might 
have been in his power to refute the ca- 
lumny. His Excellency took pains to, and 
abſolutely did convince the principal Man- 


darines and Chineſe Officers of State, that 


the ſtory was unfounded; but he was not 


able to effect ſo much with the Tartar Le- 
gate, over whom the others had no influence; 


who alone was allowed to correſpond with 
the government, and who evinced no diſpo- 
fition to make a favourable or juſt repreſen- 
tation of the Engliſn or the Embaſſy. The 
Legate, either from miſtruſt or malevolence; 
even refuſed to ſend the Embaſſador's:lets 
ters to Sir Eraſmus Gower, by the meſſen- 
gers of goyernment, though he knew his 

1.2 Excellency 
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Exccllencyibad-had;the honour. of zecciving 
a patiut from the Emperor. Without the 
Legate's permiſſion, there was no mode of 
eonveyinglany intelligence whatever; of 
courſe, he was ſecludedꝭ fr rom correſponding 
with the Company's Commiſſioners at Can- 
ton. Thus the moſt neceſſary intercourſe 
was obſtructed, without the leaſt proſpect of 
redreſs: inaſmuch as the Legate ; was the 

intimate creature of Collao, the prime mi- 

; niſter of the Empire, whoſe ſentiments were, 
nen n riß 
Gi 05 >, 

t may bs proper to BS Re in this ke | 
that the government of China has not eſta- 
bliſhed any mode of conveying letters, of 
- correſpondence for the conveniency of the 

people. The Emperor only receives; and 
ends expreſſes, which are conyeyed on horſc- 

- backtojand.trom every part of his extenſive 

1idoninions,jat, the rate of a hundred, and fifty 
+ niles;a day. For the ordinary, exigengies of 
government, as well, as for the, uſe of the 
Mandarines-and officers of ſtate, there, are 
= eas are, ſome - 


r times, 
- 


— 


r NA. 1 


times, though rurely/ permitted to karry 
letters or packets t6/inflividuals;! But: in- 


formation is conveyed! to, or with held from 


the body of the people -juft as the governs 
ment oy deem it expedient. „ 20 Hs 
n 36 None Haqn 200⁰ 5 01 49 
n perv terſe eieuliefanede above mens 
Eli augured an unfarourable fucteſs to 
the Embaſſy, ien was proceeding; but 
fldvly,' torvards the capital. The river being 


allow, much mud, or diluted! clay, was 


diſturbed from the bottom; and this, added 
to what was occaſionally waſhed down into 
it from the mountains, rendered the water 
turbid and ſcarcely potable. The Chinele, 


However, have an eaſy mode of refining it. 
A ſmall quantity of allum is put into the 
hollow joint of a bamboo, in which ſeve- 
ral petforations are made. A convenient 
1 Uarttity of water being taken from the 


ver, it is to be ſtirred about three of four 


'mitiites with this bamboo; by which/ithe 
Alheim Une with'the earthy particles; and 


precipitates them to the bottom of the elle], 
tearing the Water: Pure and tranſparent- W 
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41700 The Chin 21 Ry of. fank uſe diſtilled water 


for ne own. conſu | 
lower claſſes. never drink it till tea or ſome 
other falubrious herb has been infuſed i in it, 


"Te 4 #4 


common beverage, but even wine and By 
other liquid is made warm before taken. 
; The ſame mode prevails 1 in the hot climate 
of Hindoſtan.— The Chineſe, howeyer, en- 
joy. in the heat of ſummer, the grateful 
coolneſs of ice; but it is 5 principally with 
fruits and ſweetmeats. . EW 

Notwithſtanding tea is 7 * common Dae 
verage of all the Chineſe, and is preſented 
to viſitors at all hours; yet there are ſome, 
eſpecially in the northern provinces, who arc 
. fond of ſpirituous liquors, and are diſpoſed 
_to be very convivial. : Due Mandarines ſeem- 


pes + eh ae conſi ſting ah many Courſes. 
The intervals were employed i in n ſmoking, 
Angeh ewing the areca nut. . 
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N Chineſe, of tnnk 5 are in general cour- 
teous, familiar, and affable; but they are 
vain and national.— The two e 
| who had the direction of the Embaſſy, /, too 

| much pleaſure in ſatisfy ing the . 
made reſpecting their own country.” "The 
Legate was, more taciturnous, and ſeldom 
entered into, converſation with the Embar- 
ſador, who, very prudently, forbore to alk 
queſtions about China in his preſencel He 
viſited his Excellency | Pugdty often, though 
he travelled, in great pi a * the _ 
by land, in a ſedan chair, preceded by ſoldiers 
and ſervants clearing the way 
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A repreſentation of this chair, borne by four 
Runs 15 (rt in 1 5 No. 5 e yd.» 
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| The e Embaſſy, in its 5 up che river, 
| was ſaluted by a diſcharge of three guns at 
every military poſt, ſome of which were 
paſſed every day when the high road was 
near the river. This road, though narrow, 
Was good; carriages were few; gr; thoſe 
only with two wheels, and without ſprings. 


Gentlemen commonly travel in ſedan chairs, 
T4 chair 
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ee H- 
digg in cloſa litters ſuſpended between mules: 
anch feyfnſin this, mannes: onhyr fr mort dif. 
tances / Therę are ng coaches. in accent. | 
| rot”, 14 11 511 of 10flofiE 18 Dorfs ys 
The ancient cuſtom Jof applying 9 0 
carriages by land, is not. entirely laid aſide. 
Theſe vchicles are, (carts or double barrows 
made of bamboo, having one large wheel 
placed between, them. Two poles, riſing 
from the · oppofite ſides of the cart, ſerve as 
maſts, upon which the ſail, conſiſting oni 
of a mat, is ſet. But this can only take 
place when, the cart is going before the 
wind, In uther caſes, the machine is drawn / 
by one man, While another, — 
only Ker it Ready, | but Ls it n 
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On the-Gateenth X Avgull che hacht: 
op g proceeded AS far up the river Pei-ho: 
as the depth of water would admit, came to 
anphpr within half a mile of Tong: choo- oo, 
Which. is ninety m miles diſtant from Tien» 
ling, and within twelve miles of ne of 


Pekin rr! 111731 71% 0100 Jin big fein 
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It apprared that cke ibn: a Hindeſtkri” 
failed from tlie gu of Pe- chRι NUR 
cight of Ruguſtf and: oh ths 15H Pac 
through the! ſtraits f Mizattain WRC? 
they remained at anchor in the gulph, the 
found che latitude of "the anchbrage ti be 
thirty degrees fiftyronie mints and à fidlf 
north; and longitude by time. xccpet, A Hul. 
dred and ſeventeen degrees fifty minutes 
caſt; and that tlie latitudè of the” mouth Uf 
the Peicho or white river was tlülrE -in 
degrees nortn. qu 23 
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The letter which had been ſent” from the" 
Viceroy of Pe-chee-lee to the gorernor of 
Ten-choo-foo, in fayour of Sir Eraſtmus“ 
Gower;/had been the mean of procurinig him 
every aſſiſtance of which he ſtood in need. 
From thence he went to take # minute Exa- 
mination of the bay of Ki- fan: ſeu, ſofnic⸗ a 
times named Zeu-altau, where) He arrfHEd- 
on the fiſteenth bf Auguſt, and found · it IA 


cieus, | the” depth ef Water frorm Hint tb 


five (fathortis,” the ground 01171 e co 
: . . waa 

tough, and that ſhips were ſecure in alf H 
. rections; 
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rections; but that wood and water were at 
ſome diſtance in the bay.— The country, 
howeyer, . had a barren appearance, the 
inhabitants were.poor; and it was doubtful 
whether proper accommodations might have 
been procured for the ſick and convaleſcents. 
Sir Eraſmus, therefore, determined to go to 
Chu-ſan, where he had more favourable 
proſpects, and for this place the menen 
Apes their lit ! N 


CHAPTER IX. 


IRANSY LANDS NEAR TONG-CHOO-FQO. 
' PROCEEDS: THROUGH PEKIN TO. A.PA- 
LACE IN 178 NEIGHBOURHOOD... RE 
TURNS TO THE CAPITAL. Sa Sid 8 

La VIE route wenn 15 wn Embaſſy 

1 was through the city of Pekin to, a 

a: in the vicinity of the Emperor's au- 


tumnal palace, called ,Yuen-min-yuen., or 
garden 
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garden of erte verdufc. Ab chit Palace 
were to be depoſi ted ſuch of the preſetits s 
might receive damage by .conveying them 
along the rugged roads to Zhe-hol. A tem- 
ple, or monaſtery, neat Tong-choo-foo, was 
appropriated for the accommodation of the 
Embaſſador and his ſuite, and temporary 
buildings had been erected for receiving the 
preſents. Theſe buildings, conſtructed of 
ſtrong bamboo, were impenetrable to rain; 
guards were placed around them, and per- 
ſons forbidden to approach them with fire 
or lights. All the articles were relanded 
and houſed in a day. 


This temple, now converted into a cara- 
vanſary for travellers of rank, was founded 
ſeveral centuries ago, by the munificence of 
a bigot, for the maintenance of twelve prieſts 
of the religion of Fo, the moſt general in 
China. It profeſſes the doctrine of the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, and holds out happigels 
under certain conditions, which confiſt more 


in donations for the erecting of temples,-and 
a Bs * prieſts, than in the obſerv- 
ance 
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ance of moral duties; the neglect of Which 


is the * of the defaultefs in hav- 
| ng their ai 0 s into the bodies of the 


ll "of [#38 53% 
meaneft zn Rich the ſufferings 
22 BD 91 | Va JETS AM 3x9 56 
tos be ares err tranſgreſſions. 
15 as 7 1 . 90 1 057 5 7 15 1887170 kk K 
85 this temple w a CY ity per! Onifying! ro- 


vid Rog? under a ceful female figure, who 


held in 1255 ed a nal 5 7 having an 


1 111. 
fo annexed e en- 
| eving is an crack repreſentation. 


IE 


'd Nearly i 8 1151 
Nearly the hole of: this babitable 7 parts of 


the SEE was occupied by the numerous 
train of the Embaſſador. The prieſts went to 

a neighbouring monaſtery, except one, 0 
was appointed to watch over the lamps of 
the ſhrine, and to attend his Excellency 8 
commands. The rooms had boarded plat- 
forms, eleyated a foot. from the floor ; thick 

| llen cloths, were ſpread” upon "them, 
which, with the addition of a cuſhion, con- 
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Kigut cd th the bedding of thoſe | prieſts, The : 
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s ments of the 12 85 of the monaſtery | 


Mere MES for the Embatly , in which; to 8 
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their great terror, were diſcovered ſcorpions 
2977 9113 : 2910Þ. ſsrom Jo ons 

and 1 5 
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"A public banquet f, | br reakfaſt' was pre 
pared 1 the next morning by the Mane Jarines, 
to which « every perſon belong ging to the Em: 
balſy was invited. Beſides Os L there Wer 

various Kinds of viands. Tables were "pread 

in the vacant parts of the new ſtore Toonis, 
no other place being ſufficiently capacious. 
This repaſt, according to Chineſe etiquette, 
Was given as a mark of extreme civility, by 


including every attendant belonging to the 


* 


perſon whom it was meant to honour ; and 
not to have accepted of it, would, befides 


gir ing umbrage, have been conſi dered 48 2 
ante: of good breeding. e 


— 
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"The diſtance HS the beach to the tem- 


| ple was ſo lincd with people, t that i it had the 
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appearance of a crowded fair, eſpecially as 


. ſimilar ſtalls were purpoſely erected for the 


tale of liquors, fruit, and other articles,” Not 
A pauper t- to W on t che ſpot; : nor di d any 
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ang. alk aims. The preſent, indeed, was not 
the ſeaſon of diſtreſs for the peaſantry, ho 


in times of dearth or ſcarcity, impelled by 
tharp hunger, are often driven ta criminal 
exceſſes to procure food. In thoſe times of 
national calamity, however, the Emperor 
who may truly be called the father of his 
people, opens the public granaries for their 
relief, remits the taxes of the hapleſs cul - 
tivator, and reinſtates him in his farm * er 
cunary, aſſiſtance. ht 


; A Sa atten; accompanied by 
ſome mandarines, going into the. adjoining 
city to purchaſe a few trifles, obſerved the 
projection of a lunar echpſe upon the ſides 
of ſeveral houſes. In fine weather, perſons 
of eyery claſs live much without doors, and 
accuſtoming themſelves to watch the ap- 
pearances of the heavens, they connect them, ; 
by habit, to terreſtrial events, as if theſe had 
a dependence on the former. Some tortu- 
itous concurrences taking place, firengthen-. 
8 the belick. and; Fug of ebene 
oy 14 4d 2 laid 
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If, as the rape beheted, keit Bad 
power or influence over the operations of 
nature, and the tranſitions '6f mankind, 
the period of their advent merited care and 
attention: and the government of the coun- 
try, wiſhing to eſtabliſh its authority, in 
their opinion of its ſuperlative wifdom and 
ſolicitude for their ſafety and welfare, has 
availed itſelf of their prejudices, by exclu- 
ſively obtaining a communication of all that 
ſcience and obſervation could afford on this 
ſubject. This foreknowledge is afterwards 
made known to the people at large, and 
that in ſo ſolemn a manner, as to inſpire 
them with veneration for that ſuperintend- 
ing power from an N. N that 


eren _ | c 
bad Ste -: {i 31129 o ien ef 


Ok, The Chineſe have ab (conſidered an 
_ eclipſe of the fun as portending ſome na- 


tional calamity ;/ and as they eſtimate theilt 


own happineſs by the degree of virtue poſ- 
ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed by their ſoyereign they attribute 
their misfortunes to his privation of moral 
goodneſs. Even the Emperor is forced, as 
it were, to accede to the idea, and govern 
himſelf accordingly. On the eve of an 
eclipſe, for example, he neyer engages in 
any important enterprize ; but ſeems deſir- 
| ous of ayoiding the converſe of his miniſters 
that he may ſecretly examine into his paſt 
actions, with a view to correct their errors, 
for which the approaching eclipſe may. be 
ſent as an admonition ; and his ſubjects arc 
invited freely to offer their advice. 


Though ſome of the Mandarines who 
were with the party conceived a juſt idea 
of the nature of eclipſes, the Chineſe, in ge- 
neral, did not ſeem to be ſufficiently ſkilled 
in numercial computation, as to be able to 
ſolve any intricate problem. They calcu- 
late by the help of a machine called an- 
ban. Small balls are ſtrung upon wires 
and placed in different columns. Thoſe in 


the firſt row, to the right, ſtand for wnils ; 
the 
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ounce weight of f ver is | qu a, : 9 A eang ; 1 
ten chen make a leang, ten Fen a a chen, and 
ten lee a fen. Thus the hee, a real, and the 
ſmalleſt of their copper coin, is a thouſandth | 
part of a leang, Hut they have ; imaginary, 
money, though ſtill addecimated, extending 
much lower than a lee, which is of a circu- 
lar form, having : a ſquare hole i in the middle | 
to admit packthread, upon which they are 

ſtrung ; in tens, and multiple of tens, for mu- 

tual convenience in traffic, — A lee, the _ - 
only ſtandard coin in the empire, 1 15 the 
common price of: A, cup of tea, w V which'is is ſold 

houſes there. as Ports er >, in En- 
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EET in Maffes & about Ken ounces, having 
the form of the crucible they were Patties 
in, with the ſtamp of a ſingle character upon 
NT denoting their weight. Its value, in 
currency, riſes and falls according to its re- 
lative ſcarcity or plenty iſſued from the Im- 
perial treaſury. Spaniſh dollars wete known 
at Tong-choo-foo, and are current through- 
out every part of Aſia. Gold is frequently 
made uſe of in articles -of dreſs or luxury, 
but ſeldom applied to the purpoſes of © com- 


1998 * 1 


There is no ſtate religion Kagel 
or encouraged in China. The faith of moſt 
* 
of the common people is that of Fo; many 
of the Mandarines have another, and that 
of the Emperor different from theirs. But 
the temples conſecrated to religious worſhip 
are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from common 
dwelling houſes. The circular lofty ſtruc- 
tures called, by Europeans, Pagodas, are of 
| various kinds, appropriated to various uſcs, 


but none for religious worſhip. In many 


inſtances there IS a ſimilarity 1 in the exterior 
forms 
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lorms of the religion of Fo and that of the 
Romiſh church. Upon the altars of the Chi- 
neſe temples were placed, beh ind a ſcreen, an 
image of Shin-moo, or the holy mother, ſit⸗ 
ting with a child in her arms, in an alcove, 
with rays of glory. round her head, and tar 
pers conſtantly burning before her. 5 
The tempies of Fo contain more | mages 
than are met with in moſt chriſtian churches. 
There, was one female figure particularly 
prayed to by unmarried women who deſire 
huſbands, and by married women who wiſh 
tor children. But as the doctrine of Fo ad- 
mits of a ſubordinate deity propitious to 
every wiſh than can be formed in the human 
mind ;—as the government of the country 
never interferes with mere opinions, nor pro- 
hibits any belief which may not affect the 
peace of ſociety, it is no wonder it ſhould 
ſpread among thoſe claſſes of the people 
who are diſſatisfied with the ordinary events 
of nature. Thus, from extreme ſuperſti- 
tion, the temples are particularly frequented, 
and the ſuperintendant deity firſt conſulted, 
U2 previous 
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previous to the ancipeaking of any. thing of 
importance ; whether i it be to enter into the 


matrimonial ſtate, to ſet out on a journey, 
to make or conclude a bargain, or any other 


momentous event. There are various me- 


thods of doing this, one of which is; a 
piece of wood, of ſix or eight equal ſides or 
furfaces, each having its particular mark, 
1s thrown into the air; the ſide which is 
uppermoſt after reaching the ground is ex- 
amined and referred to by the prieſt to its 
correſpondent mark in the book of fate. If 
the firſt throw accord with the wiſhes of 
him who made it, he proſtrates himſelf in 


_ . gratitude, and cheerfully undertakes the bu- 
ſineſs. If the throw be unpropitious, he 


makes a ſecond trial; but the third throw 
muſt decide the queſtion.—The temples are 
always acceffible to conſult the will of hea- 


1 ven; and their adoration conſiſts more in 
giving thanks than offering prayers. 


The Chineſe, in their turn, had now an 


2 opportunity of "ſeeing an European ceremony 
of religion, i in the funeral of an ingenious 


artiſt, 


i . 
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artiſt, of the name of Eades, belonging to 
the Embaſly, who died on Monday evening, 


the nineteenth of Auguſt, near Tong-choo- 
foo. He came from Birmingham, and was 


induced, though beyond 1 the middle age, to 


undertake the voyage, in hopes of acquir- 
ing, among other arts, that of making Tin- 
ſel, as practiſed at Pekin, which is not liable 
to tarniſh, or leſs ſo than that which is fa- 
| bricated in Europe. By order of his Excel- 
lency, the funeral rites were performed, 
next day, with military honours, and the 
proceſſion accompanied by a prodious con- 
courſe of Chineſe. The ceremony of inter- 
ment as done with becoming decency and 
gravity, ſuitable to eaſtern cuſtom, which 
conſiders the leaſt mark of levity on theſe ſo- 
lemn occaſions as barbarous and inhuman. 
His body was interred amidſt ſeveral Chineſe 
tombs, interſperſed with cypreſs trees, near 
the road leading out of Tong- choo- foo. 8 


The country, for ſome miles round Tong⸗ 
choo- foo, was level; the ſoil light, and of 

eaſy culture. Its principal autumnal crops 
ts Us3 were 
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were Indian com and millet; and the thick 
ſtubble was left upon the ground for manure. 
The inſtruments of huſbandry for thraſhing 
and winnowing corn, as well-as for rolling 
the land, were nearly of European conſtruc- 
tion. The encloſures were few; and but 
few cattle to encloſe ; paſturage ground was 
rare ; the animals for food and tillage being 
foddered and fed chiefly i in ſtalls. Straw cut 
ſmall and mixed with beans was the food 
for horſes, Ploughing was performed by 
oxen; it being too cold here for buffalos. 
Their horſes were ſtrong and bony, but no 
means employed to improve their breed. 
Many of them were ſpotted as regularly as 
a leopard, occaſioned by croffing thoſe of 
contrary colours. Mules were more valu- 
able, than horſes, requiring leſs food, and 
performing more labour. The cottages of 
the peaſantry were ſnug and comfortable; 
not united into villages, but thinly diſperſed. 
They had neither fences nor gates to guard 
them againſt wild beaſts or thieves; for the 
latter, perhaps, it Were unneceſſary, as rob- 
| heries are ſeldom committed, notwithſtand- 
| 


ing 


1 
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ing the puniſhment is not capital, unleſs 
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| Ne 
The wives ; of the peaſantry are truly in- 
duſtrious; beſides managing every domeſtic: 
concern, they exerciſe ſuch trades | as are 
carried on within doors. They rear ſilk- 
worms, ſpin cotton, and work at the loom; 
in ſhort, they are the only weavers in the 
country. Their huſbands, however, tyran- 
nize over them, keep them in the greateſt 
ſubjection, and, on occaſional quarrels, make 
them attend behind the table as handmaids. 
— The old generally reſide with the young, : 
to temper their impetuoſity ; and obedience 
to them is enforced as well by habit as by 
moral precepts. Moral maxims are incul- 
cated by the aged to the younger offspring; 
and plain ſentences of morality are Bunk 
up in, the common hall, where the male 
branches of the family afſemble. A tablet 
of anceſtry is in every houſe, and references, 
in converſation, often made to their actions. 
Hy their periodical viſits to the tombs of 


their forefathers, the moſt remote relations 
U 4 | "become 


— 
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become collected and united. The child is 
bound to work and provide for his father 
and mother; and the brother — for the bro- 
ther and ſiſter, in extreme diſtreſs; a failure 
in this duty ſtamps them with ſuch igno- 
miny, as to preclude the neceſſity of a poſi- 
tive law to this purpoſe. Even the moſt 
diſtant relative, if in ill health, or in miſery, 
has a claim on his kindred for charitable 
aſſiſtance. This is the reaſon why no men- 
dicants, nor ſpectacles of diſtreſs are to be ſeen. 
By the cuſtom of the country, perſons · on 
horſeback, meeting their ſuperiors, diſmount 
as a token of reſpect. This civility, which 


was ſhewn to ſome Engliſh gentlemen in 


an excurſion into the country, prevails in 
other parts of the Eaſt. Similar homage is 
exacted from all the reſidents of Batavia, by 
the Dutch governors and counſellors of the 
Indies. From this inſtance, as well as from 
others in Java and other places, it is clear, | 
that China gives the ton to all the countries 
. bordering upon its ſeas. Every ſovereign in 
the caſter n part of Aſia, for example, affects 
8 | the 
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the diſtinction of eee in imitation 
* . be O bn a 

1 he . 3 ks which hither: 
to had come by water, were now to be con- 
veyed by land to the Emperor's autumnal 
palace. Such as were liable to receive da- 
mage by the jolting of vehicles without 
ſprings, were deſtined to be carried by men; 
and from a pretty nice calculation it was 
found, that about ninety waggons, forty 
hand- barrows, two hundred horſes, and 
nearly three thouſand labouring men would 
be wanted for this buſineſs. 


In China, bulky and heavy packages are 
carried by men. To each ſide of the load 
are fixed two ſtrong bamboos. If four men 
(two to each bamboo) be not equal to its 
weight, two other bamboos, ſhorter than 
the firſt, are faſtened to the extremities of 
cach of the original long ones. Theſe eight 
extremities are brought to reſt on the ſhoul- 
ders of eight men, as deſcribed in the an- 
nexed plate. More bamboos being affixed 


to 
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to theſe, the ſtrength of a greater number 
of men may be applied in a .geometrical 
proportion ; each of whom would ſuſtain an 
equal degree of preſſure on raiſing or carry- 
ing e e 


The Embaſſador and hs e ee of 
his ſuite travelled in ſedan chairs; the other 
gentlemen, and all the mandarines, on horſe- 
back. They were preceded by Chineſe ſol- 

diers on foot, who cleared the way. His 
Excellency's ſervants and guard were con- 
veyed in waggons.—The road to Pekin from 
Tong- choo- foo is perfectly level, the middle 
of which is paved with granite; bordered 
in many places with trees. On the road, 
and over a rivulet, was a handſome, marble 
| bridge, wide, ſubſtantia], and but little ele- 
vated, as the banks of the river are never 


overflowed. . CN•＋„w 


11 e of a breakfaſt at a ſmall vil- | 
lage upon the road, they got ſoon after, to the 
.eaitern ſuburbs, and in fifteen minutes more, 


3 the walls of the city of Pekin. The 
5: | Embailador' I 
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Embaſſador's arrival was notified by the firing 
of guns. Refreſhments were prepared at a 
reſting place within the gate, over which 
was a watch tower, having, in the different 
ſtories, port holes for cannon.— The height 
of the city walls was forty feet. - the para- 
pet crenated, with holes in the merlons for 
archery ;—the thickneſs twenty feet at the 
baſe, and twelve acroſs the terreplaine or 
platform, upon which the parapet was 
erected. The walls were flanked on the 
outſide by {ſquare towers, diſtant from each 
other about ſixty yards, and projecting from 
the curtain between them forty or fifty feet. 
Several horſemen might ride abreaſt upon 
the ramparts, to which an aſcent was made 
by declivous paths of earth raiſed within 
„ | | 


The entrance into Pekin had nothing to 
excite particular attention. The houſes were 
moſtly of one ſtory; the ſtreet about a hun- 
dred feet wide, but unpaved, acroſs which 
was a triumphal arch built of wood, having 

three elegant gateways. This ſtreet led to 
. l the 
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the eaſtern, called the yellow, wall of the 


Imperial palace, whoſe name is derived from 


the colour of the varniſhed tiles covering the 
top. Near the gate were extenſive ſtore- 
houſes for depoſiting rice; and a lofty build- 
ing, at no great diſtance, ſaid to be an ob- 
ſervatory, built in the reign of the Emperor 


Yong-loo, to whom the city was indebted | 
for its principal ornaments.— A funeral pro- 


ceſſion was met in this ſtreet, which, from 
the white colour of the mourners, was taken 
for that of a wedding but the lamenta- 
tions of young men attending the corpſe, 


incloſed in a ſquare coffin, ſhaded by a gau- 


dy painted canopy, ſoon undeceived the 
travellers. The female relatives followed, 


| behind, in ſedan chairs, covered with white 


cloth.—Soon after, a nuptial proceffion of- 


fered itſelf to view, in which it would be as 


prepoſterous to appear in white as it would 
in Europe to be dreſſed in black. The lady, 
whom the bridegroom had not yet ſeen, was 
carried in a gaudy chair, decorated with feſ- 
toons of factitious flowers, attended by her 


relations, friends, and ſervants, ſupporting 
| "the 
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the paraphernalia, the only portion given t to 
a SON | in marriage. 


The Embaſſy turning to the right of the 
yellow wall, got from its eaſtern to its 

northern ſide, in which ſtreet, inſtead or 
. ſhops for buſineſs the houſes were all pri- 
vate. Before the courts of theſe houſes was 
a wall or curtain to obſtruct the view of 
paſſengers ; and this was called the wall of 
reſbect. They halted oppoſite the. treble 
gates on the northern fide of the palace 
wall, which encompaſſed a conſiderable 
. ſpace of ground. In ſome ſpots were ſteep 
mounts ; in others deep hollows, full of wa- 
ter, with varied margins. Out of theſe | 
artificial lakes appeared ſeveral ſmall iflands, 
beautified with fancied fabrics, interſperſed 
with trees —The Emperor's principal pa- 
laces were erected upon eminences of various 
heights ; ſome of theſe hills were embel- 
liſned with lofty trees, which encircled, ca- 
binets and ſummer houſes deſtined for plea- 
ſure and retirement ; the whole forming 4 
ſcene irreſiſtibly charming. 


, F 
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Continuing 
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Continuing in a weſterly courſe through the 
city, the eye was directed to a libraryof foreign 
munuſeripts, among which was ſaid to be an 
Arabic copy of the * Beſides a few Ma- 
hometan ſpectators of the novel proceſſion, re- 
| cogniſed by their red caps, were ſeveral wo- 
men, natives of Tartary, or of Tartar extrac- 
tion, whoſe feet were not diſtorted like thoſe 
of the Chineſe, Many of them were genteelly 
dreſſed, and of delicate features; but their 
complexions were aſſiſted by art. The ſeat of 
beauty was upon the lower lip, in the mid- 
dle of which was a thick patch of vermi- 
lion. Some of theſe ladies were in covered 
carriages, and others on horſeback, riding 
aſtraddle like men. The Embaſſy now 
croſſed a ſtreet, ſituated north and ſouth, 
in length four miles, the whole extent of 
the Tartar city, and in about two hours 
more, after having paſſed by ſeveral beauti- 
ful temples and other extenſive buildings, 
| arrived at one of the weſtern city gates, 
whence commences the ſuburbs ; ; to tra- 
verſe which took up twenty 1 minutes, 


The 
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The Embaſſy had now reached the villa 
intended for its reception, | ſituated between 
the town of Hai-tien and Yuen-min-yuen. 
The buildings compriſed ſeveral diſtinct pa- 
vilions, conſtructed round ſmall courts, 
whoſe apartments were moſtly embelliſhed | 
with landſcapes, done in water-colours. The 
whole encircled about twelve acres of land, 
in which was a garden laid out with taſte ; 
a rivulet meandering round an iſland; a 
grove of trees with ſcattered graſs plots of 
factitious mounds and cavities, and craggy 
rocks rudely piled upon cach other. 


The Governor of this palace, between 
whom and the Embaſſador the accuſtomed 
compliments of civility paſſed, agreed with 
his Excellency, that the moſt advantageous 
mode of diſplaying the preſents would be to 
place the moſt rare and curious on each ſide 
of the throne, in one of the halls of audi- 
ence. The entrance to this hall, whoſe 
external appearance was magnificent, Was 
through three quadrangularcourts, encompaſ- 
ſed by ſcveral detached buildings. It was a 


hundred 
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hundred feet in length, and forty in breadth, 
and in height about twenty; and erected 
upon a platform of granite. Two rows of 
large wooden columns, whoſe ſhafts were 
painted red and varniſhed, ſupported its 
projecting roof; and its capitals, beſides 
other ornaments, were decorated with dra- 
gons, whoſe feet were armed with fue 
claws. There was nothing left in the hall 
but the throne, of which a correct engrav- 
ing is given, except a few large jars of porce- 

Tame, and a muſical clock, mage early in 
the preſent century, by George e of 
| Leadenhall: , London. 


The * aſcended to by ſteps in 
the front and on each ſide; and above it 


were the Chineſe characters of glory and 5 


perfection. Tripods, and veſſels of incenſe, 
were placed on each ſide, and before it a 
ſmall table, as an altar, for placing offerings 
of tea and fruit to the ſpirit of the abſent 
Emperor. Being the period of full moon, 
a feſtival with the followers of Fo, it was a 


day of ſacrifice =Among the many names 
| given 
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given to his Imperial Majeſty, he has one 


which correſponds in ſound, as well as in 


written characters, with that given in China 
ſometimes to the Deity ;—doubtleſs as an 
attribute of power, reſiding, almoſt intirely 
in the perſon of the ſovereign; whoſe domi- 
nion they conſider as virtually extending 
over the whole world. Believing the Ma- 
jeſty of the Emperor to be ubiquitary, they 
ſacrifice to him when abſent; it cannot 
therefore be ſurpriſing they ſhould adore 
him when preſent. 'The adoration, or Ko- 
teou, conſiſts in nine proſtrations of the bo- 
dy, the forchead being made each time to 
touch the floor; which is not only a mark 


of the deepeſt humility and ſubmiſſion, but 


alſo implies A conviction of the omnipotence 
of him towards whom this veneration is 
| made. 


Theſe abject proſternations are required | 
not only from the ſubjects and tributary. 


princes of the empire, but alſo from all 
ſtrangers, however cxalted ; and the Legate 
| now wats the Embaſſador to perform them 

2 before 
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before the, throne, His Execllency had pre- 
yigullyneccived. his Majeſty's inſtructions on 
this, head, and, was therefore prepared to 
anſwer the demand, He well knewi the te- 
nacity of tha court in exacting ceremonics 
as degrading, to one part as exalting to the 
other, and which rendered Embaſſies ſingu- 
larly grateful to the Imperial court. —It was 
this haughty ſpirit which dictated orders to 
yrite, in large Chineſe characters, not only 
upon the flags of the yachts up the river 


Pei- ho, hut; likewiſe upon thoſe Which ac- 


companied all the land carriages of the Em- 
baſſy, EMBASSADOR BEARING TRI. 
BUTE,. FROM , THE COUNTRY Of 
ENGLAND. e pe 

55 His 3 confidecing 1 8 
be ſuppoſed. ignorant of the meaning of 


thoſe characters, forbore to make any for- 


_ 


mal complaint; in which, in the firſt place, 
he augured no ſucceſs, and in the, next, 
that it might be the mean of abruptly ter- 
minating the Embaſſy. The characters, 
however had attracted e notice; they 


wolf - 
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were inſerted in the Louth "gazette ; they 
would be recorded in the atinals'of che em 
pire, and would find theif way into Europe 
through the medium of the Ruſſian reſi 
dents, and the miſſionaries in the capital; — 
The Embaſſador was theteforo particularly 
on his guard with reſpect to any act of his 
own, which might leſſen the dignity of his 
ſovereign ; and he had the example of a 
Ruſſian embaſſador who had refuſed to ebm. 
ply with the ceremony in queſtion, utitil a 
regular promiſe had been made for its rel 
turn in like manner to his ſcvereign. The 


Dutch; who in the laſt century had meatily 


fümittld to every degrading ceremony in 
the hope of obtaining profitable commercial 


advantages, complained afterwards of being 
treated with neglect, and of being diſmiſſed 
without pee the. N mark of 
| favour." | e 


u. Sbme of the 'tmiffioriavies; it wus ſaid; hall 
repreſented Holland to the Imperial court 
as a ſpot upon the general map, bearing a 


political weight or importance only in pro- 
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portion to Jts ſize. The ſame ſtandard, in 
all Ukelihood, may have been applied with 
regard to England. Fi rom ſuch partial and 


inaccurate ſtatements it is fair to. conclude, 


that the Chineſe miniſters may have formed | 
a ſeale by which they. meaſure the relative 
importance of the different powers of Eu- 


rope, by the degrees of reluctance with which 
they accede to their claim of arrogated ſu- 


periority. But in any point of view, there 
Were cogent reaſons for 1 imagining, that tlie 


diſpoſition of the Chineſe empire, at that 


| time, would refuſe a return of favours for 


any ſacrifice of dignity. The prejudices 
imbibed againſt the Engliſh on their firſt 


appearance at Canton ;—the effect of ſubſe- 
quent raiſrepreſentations;—and, to complete 


all, the recent circumſtances of the Thi- 
bet war, notwithſtanding | the magnificence 


which every where accompanied the Em- 
badly, | worked fo ſtrongly upon the minds 


of every Tartar chief, as to excite a miſtruſt 


of its deſigns, as if intended ultimately to 


ſhare with the Tartars themſelves ſome por- 
tion of their ruling power. 
+ The 


* 
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The Legate, who was not ignorant of 


the caſe of the Ruſſian embaſſy, flattered 


kimſelf of being more ſucceſsful with the 


Britiſh Embaſſador, from whoſe tractable 
diſpoſi tion he had built upon "Unconditional 
compliance; and to his on efforts he added 
thoſe of the mandarines who werè the moſt 
intimate with his Excellency. Theſe, how- 
ever, were aſtoniſhed when they heard that, 

for a ſimilar act done by an European, Ti- 
magoras, in the character of Embaſſador to a 
. powerful monarch of the Eaſt (of Peri ia), 

was condemned to ſuffer death by his coun- 
trymen, the Athenians, as ſoon as he re- 
turned home, for having degraded the na- 


tion who deputed him; that leſs acts of 


humiliation had, m modern times, been 
ſeverely cenſured ; the actions of men in a 
public capacity being looked upon as the 
acts of thoſe whom they repreſent : and that 
- ceremonies practiſed by ſubjects. to their ſo- 


vereigns, ought not to be exacted from the 


repreſentatives of foreign princes. Fi 


d 4 The 


— . 
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The Point 1 in ue: tion being of the utmoſt. 
: L015 
delica 85 Ob Exce] lency mg age to gra- 
tity th 9 dec lared withes of the Empetor, as 


1510 NIA 


far as l in his power, without committing 


ii 4 


the 5 ignity of his ſovereign. He did not, 
therefore, refuſe to accede to the ceremony 
of proftration, but offered to perform the 
whole on a condition which, while it did 


0 abſtract any 1 W from the 


tit 


141. 
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N Nagel, x equal mnkito 1k ovvn, 
ſhould perform, before the picture he had 
with him of his Majeſty, dreſſed in his robes 
of ſtate, the ſame ceremonies that the Em- 
baſſador ſhould be directed to do before the 
Chineſe throne.” It was of the utmoſt 
moment that this: propoſal ſhould be accu- 
rately tranſlated and forwarded to the Em- 
peror, to avoid the poſſibility of miſconcep- 
tion. | The embailadorial interpreter, though 
a native of China, from long diſuſe was un- 


acquainted with the ſtyle requiſite for the 
palace, 
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4143 912 
palace, and from having been for years, 
while at Naples, accuſtomed" to "Witte 'only 
the Latin and Italian the Chinele cha 11 
ters, amounting to eighty thouſand, were 
no longer, familiar to him. / The midi na- 
ries ſcarcely ever attempted to write: official 
papers; ; they were generally donc by Chic 
neſe bred. to letters. The Legate, ho had 
directed his views to unconditional compli 
ance, reſiſted any compact in writing, and 
was unwilling to afford any aſſiſtance to tliat 
purpoſe. After repeated applications, ſome 
of the miſſionaries were introduced to his 
Excellency, but with the utmoſt circum- 
ſpection, and in preſence of the Legate and 
a Portugueze jeſuit, whom the Emperor had 
raifed to a higher dignity than any of is 
brethren. This man was inimical to the 
intereſts of Great Britain, and encouraged 
the Legate to reſiſt the requeſt which the 
Embaſſador had made to remove to the ca- 
pital, where he might more conveniently 
prepare for the journey to Zhe-hol ; but the 
governor of the palace of Yuen-! -min-yuen, 
MPF; in power to the Legate, interpoſed 
* 1 | ON 
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on the;;oceaſion,; and the Embaſſyi was im- 
medliately ordered to take reſidlence at tlie 
Palace an, he city of Pekin. Note Wed! 12 
bitte moot 1whningg to TrROmmAt og fo); 
Hern a Chineſe chriſtian, 3 all 
reſpects, for, the ohe of tranſlator, recom- 

mended to his Excelleney by a miſſionary 
ell affected to the Embaſſy, undertook, 
Pf᷑kiyately, the buſineſs, though not without 
much xiſk on his part, Pravided it ſhould 
beiknown to the Legate; for it is a notori- 
ous fact that a native of Canton had been 
formerly f put to death for writing there a 
petition for the Engliſh. Care, however, 

Was taken in this, caſe to prevent detection. 
The tranſlation. was copied, fair, by Maſter 
George Staunton, (who not only, occaſion- 
ally, officiated as interpreter, but who had 
acquired a wonderful facility in writing the 
Chineſe characters) and the original 88 
draught * in his e x ier 
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The eee of b BY Canelleney!s was lads 
arefſed, to Ho-choong-taung Colao, firſt, mi · 
o_ of the empire, andl repreſented,' that 
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his Majeſty the King of Greut Britain in 
ſending an Embaſſy to his Mujeſty the En- 
peror of China, fully intended to give tlie 
ſtrongeſt teſtimony of particular eſteem and 
veneration for his Imperial Majeſty3" that 
the Embaſſallor entruſtætl to i convey fich 
ſentiments Was carneſtly deſirous of fuffilling 
that object of his miſſion with veil And ef- 
ect; that he was ready likewiſe to'cornfiirfh 
to every exterior ceremony practiſed by His 
Imperial Majeſty's ſubje&ts/"and tlie trib- 
tary princes attending at his court} n6t oi 
to avoid the confuſion of novelty; but in 6: 
der to ſhew, by his example in behalf Sf 
one of the greateſt as well as moſt diſtamt 
nations on the globe, the high and juſt ſenſe 
univerſally entertained of his Imperial Ma 
jeſty's dignity and tranſcendent virtues; that 
the Embaſſador had determined to act in 
that manner without heſitation or difficulty, 
on this condition only, of which he flatter- 
ed himſelf his Imperial Majeſty would im- 
mediately perceivè the neceſſity, and have 
the goodneſs to aceede to it, by giving ſuch 
directions: as ſhould be the Tmetins of pre- 


eil venting 
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venting the Embaſſador from ſuffering by. 
his'devotion:to his Imperial Majeſty. in this 
iriſtance; for. the Embaſſador would cer- 
tainly ſuſfer heavily if his conduct, on 
this occaſion, could be conſtrued as in any 
wit unbecoming the great and exalted rank 
whith his maſter, whom he | repreſented, 
held among the independent ſovereigns of 
the world; that this danger could be eafly 
avoided, and the ſatisfaction be general on 
alb Gdes; by his Imperial Majeſty's order that 
one of the officers of his court, equal with 
the Embaſſador in rank, ſhould perform be- 
fore his Britannic Majeſty's picture at large, 
in His royal robes, and then in the Embaſ- 
fador's poſſeſllon at Pekin, the ſame cere- 
monies which ſhould be performed by the 
Embaſſador before the throne of his en 
rial 4g 

* bowel. 

This paper, e being iſs addreſſed, 
was thewn to the Legate, who appeared to 
_ approve its contents, and undertook to for- 

ward it immediately to the Emperor, whoſe 
acquieſcence was little doubted. In this 
perſuaſion, 
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perſuaſion}i the articles; deſtined for; Zhe-hol 
were brought back to:Pekm, among Which 
were ſix neat braſb fibld pieces, on light car- 
rages; His Excellency had them tried; by: 
the artillery men; previous to their exhibit- 


ing before his Imperial Majeſty, and they 


were fired ſeveral times in a minute. This 
celerity in military manoeuvres was diſreliſh- 
ed by the Legate, who affected to ſay, that 
the Imperial army was equally as expert. 


He countermanded the orders reſpecting 


theſe field pieces, which, before were deſtins 
ed for Zhe-hol, but now to remain at Pekin. 
The few barrels of gun-powder;! intended 
for ſalutes, and the muſquetry of the Em- 
baſſador's guard, were both become objetts 
of ſuſpicion, and were deſired to -be-given 


up. The requeſt was immediately complied 


with as a matter of indifference. In ſhort, 
the whole tenor of his conduct diſplayed a 
mind agitated by ſuſpicion leſt the Chineſe 
ſhould attribute ſuperior proweſs to the 
Engliſh nation: Even in a diſplay of the 
preſents, to gratify curioſity, he was ſo illi- 
r e 0939! pberal 
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beral ak to p the leaf emotion of 28 
Proliatho v1 01 e eee 097 ee, 
5707 J gi / Ti * e 
Inthe thirteenth century, the nk 
e the firſt Tartar dynaſty, a new plan 
was deſigned for tlie principal part of the 
capital, thence called the Tartar city. It 
has à parallelogramic form; and the four 
walls, Which front the four cardinal points, 
mclude an area of about ' fourtcen ſquare 
miles, of which the palace, ſituated in the 
centre, compriſes, within its yellow walls, at 
ljeaſt one ſquare mile. The whole is com- 
puted to be one third larger than London. 
Ihe Chineſe city, fo named by way of 
diſtinction, contains about nine ſquare miles; 
the major part of which is not occupied by 
buildings. Upon that part of it which is in 
cultivation is conſtructed the fien-nong-tan, 
or eminence of venerable agriculturalifls, of 
which ſociety the Emperor is the head, and 
crects: the: 3 once a youu + rand his . 


eder 
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The walls of the Chineſe city, like wiſe, 
compriſe two temples; the one called Tiers 
tan, or eminence of heaven, having the word 
ien or heaven inſcribed upon its principal 
building the other tee lan, which is de- 

dicated to the earth. The former is round, 
in alluſion to the arch of the heavenly. firma- 
ment, as it appears to the eye; the latter is 
/quare, in conformity to the idea of the Chi- 
neſe, who believed this to be the figur of 
the carth. In the ſummer ſolſtice, the ſun's 
greateſt heat, the Emperor comes in awful 
proceſſion to pay obedience, and return 
thanks for its benign infſuence; and the lie 
ceremony, in the winter ſolſtice, 1s per- | 
formed in the temple. of the earth; but: er 
ſonification docs not take en in either. 


. Hs hoalf's ombinugd 
This 17 ;gious weetdin of heaven and-carthy 
is confined to the perſon of the Emperor; 
and for his accommodation it is perſormod 
at Pekin, where he annually appcars abroad 
in ſeveral other magnificent proceſſions ſug- 
geſted from views of policy and religion. 
Theſe ceremonies, which conſtitute the 
chicf 
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chief public" ſpectacles in that city, Have 
been compared ta thoſe religious ones of his 
Holineſs at Rome, under the name of on. 


ziont. f 
Aüribfks 1 Cru! 8 40 SAH 16159t. 5 


' Riches, in China, confer but little im- 
portanice, and no power; and property, 
3 Of ice, is not always ſecure. There 
ne o hereditary dignity to give it weight 
Aa eee The ſtrong arm of 
p 6wer often falls more heavily upon the un- 
protected rich; than upon the miſerable 
poor; who having nothing to loſe are leſs 
objects of temptation. Excellence in learn- 
ing, alone conſtitutes greatneſs. There arc 
but three claſſes of men in China: men 
of letters, from whom are choſen the man- 
darines; agriculturaliſts; and mechanics, 
including merchants.—In Pekin, alone, ſuch 
as, by public examination, are found to ex- 
cel in the ſciences of morality and govetn- 
ment, as taught by the ancient Chineſe, are 
exalred to the higheſt degree of literature, 
and elected, by the Emperor, to all the ci- 


vit offices of ſtate; and to the great tribunals 
ot 
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of the empire. — Military rank is alſo con- 
ferred on, ſuch as, by, com petition, ſurpaſs 
in Fpiltary, tactics and, warhke. FxRro HOI: 


The ſeveral branches of a family reſi iding 


under one roof, and all, dieting together, 
are enabled to live, with greater economy ; 
yet the poor are ſometimes compelled, by 


neceſſity, to ſubſiſt on vegetable fogd only, 


the price of labour not being always propor- 
tiqnate, to the price of, Proviſions. . Mar- 
riage, therefore, among the poor, is a meg: 
ſure of prudence, the ſons being bound tc 

ſupport their parents: and As, the cuſtom of 
early marriage is conſidered 1 in the light of A 
religious duty, an umon takes place when: n- 
ever there is the leaſt proſpect of procuring 
future ſubſiſtence. In that view they are 
not always ſucceſsful ; in which, caſe their 
helpleſs offspring are abandoned by the 
wretched authors of their exiſtence. Su- 
perſtition has lent her hand to lanction the 


horrid deed, rendering it a holy offering to 
the ſpirit of the adjoining ri ver to throw an 
nfant into it, previouſly attaching a gourd 
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to its neck to prevent it from immediate 


„ 


theſe caſes the Chineſe philoſophers 
parental affection to the impulſe of 
wWhi th, to maintain its authority, 
| * ——— force of carly precept. Chil- 
dren are more frequently deſerted than pa- 
rents neglected. To ſtrengthen the tenden- 
ey to filial obedience, the laws of the em- 
pire, by way of puniſſ ment, commit a man's 
2 his own will and power; and 
tom has rendered the notion familiar 
that life only becomes truly valuable, and 
mattention to at really criminal, after it has 
exiſted long enough to be endowed with 
reaſon and ſentiment; but that a faint 
glimmering exiſtence may be allowed to be 
loft without ſcruple, den it cannot with- 
out reluctance. | 


Female I 3 conſidered as the leſs evil, 
are chiefly devoted to this cruel ſacrifice, 
ſeeing that daughters become, by marriage, 
2 part of that family into which they paſs; 


PEGS, 1M rliereas 
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whereas the ſons maintain and cone their - 

_ own.—Thoſe infants are expoſed ſooh after 
birth, ere the mind or features 6atch purentul 
affection. A few of them are ſnatched from 
the Jaws of death by perſons appointed by 
the government to watch the river, which 
provides for thoſe taken up alive, and buries 


thoſe who had already expired. The miſ- 


ſionaries are alſo vigilant in this work of hu- 


manity; one of whom aſſerted, that upwards 


of two thouſand were thus annually expoſed, 


of whom a very fmall' proportion only was 
ſaved. They provided for as many as they 


could recover, and inſtructed: them in the 
principles of the chriſtian , 


The Embadſadot was Wanne by a man- 


darine, high in rank, the evening before the 
Embaſſy quitted Pekin, with a gracious meſ- 


ſage from the Emperor to inquire after his 
health, which he had heard had been lately 
affected; adviſing him to travel by eaſy 
journeys into Tartary; and mformmy his- 
Excellency that accommodations woulſd: be 

Y prepared 
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5 Peslsed fr Him and faite at the ſame pa- 
laces where his Imperial aycty 5 in 
his way to Rebel 
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| . E Embaffador 484 . of his ſite 
ſet out from Pekin for Zhe- hol on the 

F cond of September, 1793, accompanied 
1 by the uſual number of Chineſe. His Ex- 
cellency travelled in an Engliſh poſt-chaiſe, 
in which he occaſionally accommodated 
ſome of the mandarines. At firſt they were 
under great : apprehenfions | for 1 its oyer-turn- 
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Ing; 222 their fears ſoon ſubſded, and gained 
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The land, as they paffed. ſeemed to bo 
highly cultivated ; and its produce generally 
the ſame as on ſide of the city. 
One field, adjoining the Waal, attracted par- 
ticular notice; as, from. its regularity, it 
ſeemed to have been planted with a ſpecies 
of the polygonum. The leaves being ma- 
cerated and prepared like thoſe of the indi- 
go plant, imparted a dye of a blue colour 
equal, or nearly fo, to that produced from 
indigo—It was ſaid, likewiſe, that a dye, 
of a green colour, was extracted from the 
buds and tender leaves of a ſmall plany of 
the ſpecies of. the Colutea; that carmine Was 
ſeldom uſed, as their fineſt red was drawn | 
from the carthamus ; ; and that the cups of 
the acorn ſerved them to dye a black co- 75 
lour. 
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Amon 8 hes numerous tribe of indigenous 
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plants, the Chineſe. have found out, by acci- 
dent or reſearch, ſuccedanea for many arti- 
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cles in the economy of life, which, other- 
wiſe, they would have been obliged to ob- 
tain from foreign countries. — In lieu of 
pepper, they ſubſtitute the ſeeds of a ſpecies 
of the fagara; and an oil, little inferior to the 
olive, is extracted from the kernels of the 
apricot. But oil, for more ordinary pur- 
poſes, is drawn from the ſeeds of ſeſamum, 
0 f hemp, cotton, ; turnip, of a ſpecies of 
| mint, and of ſeveral ' other vegetables. —A 
fpecies of cultivated momordica. is found an 
excellent ſubſtitute for; cucumbers; they 
combine ſhepherd's purſe with their falads ; 
and a carduus, as a reliſh, with their rice. 
In rearing ſilk- worms, the leaves of the aſh 
are often given for thoſe of the mulberry. 
They manufacture a kind of cloth from the 
fibres of a dead nettle; and paper from the 
ſtraw of rice, from filaments of hemp, and 
the bark of various regte 1 | 


Buy in the firſt day's journey a river was 
aroſſed which, though narrow, was naviga- 
ble for boats. The courſe of this, and of 
the others in this tract, was to the ſouth 

| eaſt. 
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eaſt. Goods of various kinds are” brought 
down theſe rivers from the borders of Tar- 
tary; and furs, the richeſt of its produce, as 
well as charcoal, the ehief fuel for eulinary 
purpoſes at Pekin, are conveyed thence up- 
on the backs of dromedaries; animals which 
are fleeter and ſtronger than camels. ' Sheep 
were deſcried grazing upon the' plains, hav- 
ing ſhort, fleſhy tails, weighing ſeveral 
pounds; —in high nenen _— Chi- 
1 Wr rer ys Zr 


8 


; Maving seed about twenty miles in the 
country, the ſoil, in lieu of rich loam which 
they had ſeen, now put on a fandy and 
more barren appearance. A few miles far- 
ther the Embaſſy reached the palace which 

completed their firſt day's tour. It was ſitu- 
ated at the bottom of a gentle hill, encom- 
paſſed with a park and pleaſure grounds. 
In its neighbourhood were ſome mineral 
ſprings, ſaid to be occaſionally reſorted to 
by ers and thence called his 
baths. os jet hogan 61G Mi of dich 
ME} OT DOI 2897 02S) N een 
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Dust chen progreſs on the ſecond day, 
e travellets obſerve ſever ah plantations of 
Wed upon the low grounds This arti- 

an dhe Weſt Indies ĩs cared in extenſive 
Gy aa here Principal) in the open 
air! It is hung upon cords to dry under 
little apprekenfions of its leaves being in- 


: jured by rain. Smoking is not only very 


prevalent with both ſexes here, but this cuſ- 
tom” extends even to girls of nine or ten 
years old. The ſmoke of the tobacco is in- 
| haled through bamboo tubes. Its powder, 
too,” is taken as Muff, as is likewiſe pulve- 
riſed cinnabar ; and opium and odoriferous 
gums are ſometimes made uſe on io! cnc 5 


une 


iy 


In the courſe of the third "OS the route 
led through a ſmall town, walled round, 
but without cannon ; yet there were troops 
ſtationed for the protection of the public 
granaries; ſome of whom were employed in 
repairing the roads. Theſe, in many places, 
were ſo ſteep and rugged, that his Excel- 
| dene whoſe * was forced to be 
dragged 
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dragged empty over them, was ft. interyals 
conveyed. in a palanquin,,, At. the bottom .. 
of . ſome of theſe, hills à river xan, to the. 
ſouthward, over which there was a, bridge 
erected upon caiſſons of wattles or hurdles, 
filled with ſtones. Bridges of this kind, 
conſtructed at a trifling expence, are the. <7 
beſt calculated for reſiſting the torrents 
which, at times, ruſh ſuddenly. and impe- 
tuouſly from the circumambient precipices. . . 
The caiſſons, occaſionally of varied dimen... 
ſions, are fixed by perpendicular ſpars, whoſe. ; 
runter and Hong. lkewiſe 51 pedo, | 
its. ating?) yy lands: hurdles, and grarel 
are placed over the whole. But in broad 
and navigable ſtreams the caiſſon- work is in- 
terrupted, and large 995 PUNE: boats 
placed. 1 in the acuum !{nit OQYOTOF aol 
S οο 2197 9191) 19Y nonndg Ivo 20d 
Approaching the Conffnezl of, Tartarpa 
there wHa]8 «perceptible aſlimilation of Mang, 
ners bet en che Chineſ angiFartars, Minh: 
at- Rekin eren ting bhp IIS, 
Principal diferiminagionyghikhe Trtar Wan! 
boggerb Y 4 men 
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men conſiſted in the ze of their-feat, Both 
wore patural and. aryficdl-flowers in ;their 
head- Shi + - This decoration is neither neg- 
19 0 ed by the pc or nor abandaned by the old; 
and ee are urpoſely cultivated for dreſs 
by perſons Who have no other occupation. 
Many. of theſe gardeners, from attention 
and experienge, haye diſcovered) methods of 
| heightening the beauty, and increaſing the 
fragrancy | of the anemone, the peony, the 
W n an other flowers. 


; On the morning _ = - red "_ he 
travellers came in fight of what has been, 
| and will continue to be, the wonder and 
admiration of ages, —a, work of ſtupendous 
magnitude, the Great Wall of China; ſaid 


to extend in courſe fifteen aa 
Note VII. 


The road which led to the Wall w was by 
4 nk aſcent, which carried them to the 
ſouthern; gate, thrown acroſs the road, where 


it paſſed over the ſummit of a range of hills, 


"inacceſſible a almoſt, oP every part. Along 
1 Iii 

this 
Aton | 


ro chi. 220 


Qudke min throkghe A afl) feld UA lf. 
tary poſt ſituated at its exthrbity: „Heise is 
as well as at other poſts, Placed at cork | 
diſtances, ſome men, generally ee 
turned out as the Embally paſſed. ti 

was beat by a man at the top of a Shes 
while another fired a ſalute of three h 
Rue mee in the ground. | n 
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The Embaſſy paſſing ſoon after e 
a gate, nearer to the Tartar boundary, ar- 
rived at Koo- pe-koo, where the ſtrong gar- 
riſon reſides, deſtined for the defence of this 
part of the outer wall. Concentric works, 
united with the main wall, incloſed the for- 
treſs. At this northern border of China 
Proper, the Embaſſador received military 
honours. The troops were drawn, up. in 
two lines, facing inwards, —A captain v was 
at the head of each of the companies, with 
the ſtandard, and five camp colours. Man- 
darines were on each ſide of the lane, formed c 
by two lines; then muſic, tents, and t trum- 
pets; * triumphal gates; on each ſide twelve 


pen in ſucceſſion; and laſtly, ten 
feld 
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field pieces. Phe companies were paraded 
each In the following iorder etBInASrAmiginon: 


2 . 33 7 ; | 
a VISDOTG6D!L AION S163» 76 7 Antonin us: 


The leader uſvally a bowman; Tit: 0% Bon 


- The ſtandards :._ 
one fword ; five ſmall colours; one oy 
and mateclilocks and Iwordſmen and 
"13.4 of in numbers nearly equal; 31 eee 
five deep. five deep. | _ op 5 
Hohn ii ide Mr 


The whole number amounted to about 
twelve hundred; and the ſpace between the 
companies was about ſeven yards, ny 
equal to the extent Si their ont. <> pies 

VOM Bert 121 

T he Embaſſy bad now aſſed the Chineſe 
wall; when a Tartar, one of the attend- 
ans, being ordered to be puniſhed by ſome ' 
of the Chineſe mandarines, for miſbeha- 
viour, the man made a vigorous reſiſtance, ' 
and exclaimed i in a loud voice, that no Chi- 
neſe had a right to inflit puniſhment on a 


Ta artar after having Pare the great wall.” oy 
An inſtance of claimed or affected ſu- 
periority of Tartar chiefs off Chineſt, f 
aq pres rank, occurred o His Excellendy's 


arrival 
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artiyal at the, next age, whare, receiving. 
a complimentary viſit froma Tartar mili- 


tary mandarine, Van-ta-zhin ſcarcely ven- 
tured to fit GOWER 4aib-Proſence, 


HW Min 2 8 311 int gay rb Ine 


On this ſide of ee. ee ap- 
peared to have undergone a a füdden change. 
The air was much cooler; the mountains 
were either bare or thinly ſcattered. with 
verdure; 1 the pine trees were ſtunted; the. 
oak, aſpin, elm, and walnut trees diminiſhed _ 
in ſize; and the woods, inhabited by wolves, . 
bears, and tygers, little better than thorny 
ſhrubs, Hares, remarked for the length 
and ſpread of their feet and toes, many of . 
which had white furs, were not hunted by... 
dogs, but driven into ſnares by, men. The. 
| peaſants. of this part, like thoſe about ;Swiſ- 
| ſerland and the Alps, are ſubject. to a firelle 
ing in the glands of the neck, called by the 


French Goitres, ſuppoſed to be ſuperind uced.; 


| by the —_— uſe of ſnow water. 
- ; . e 
ui che W or laſt 1 8. journey, the... 


ridges, of the; mountains, containing im- 
[BY irs. . menſe 
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menſe rocks of granite, ran nearly parallel 
to the road. Between the upper ridge and 
bottom of the valley was deſeried a perpen- 
dicular rock or antique ruin, two hundred 
ſeet high, of an irregular form, or rather, 
of that of an inverted pyramid; having tall 
ſhrubs growing upon its ſurface, The an- 
_nexed engraving is an exact repreſentation. 


"Meh The cool temperature of the atmoſphere. 
is is conſiderably increaſed by the relative ele- 
vation of this part of the country; it having 
been aſcertained, that the aſcent into Tar- 
tary is at leaſt five thouſand yards above the 
_furface of the yellow fea. At a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the towering rock juſt deſcribed, 
throu gha receſs of mountains, the valley 
of he- hol, the ſummer retreat of his Im- 
n Majeſty, opened to view. 


The Embaſſy proceeding: in 1 adder to 
2 was received there with military 
bonours, and conducted to a ſuite of edi- 
fces, connected: to .cach other by ſteps of 
ranite. „The were ſpacious: and conve- 
nient, 
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nient, commanding-a-view of the town and 
part of the Emperor's park. The imperial 
garden, the palaces, and the temples, ſitu- 
ated immediately beyond the town, exhi- 
bited a ſcene of grandeur and magnifi- 

Soon after the Embaſſador's arrival, lie 
was viſited by two madarines of rank, with 
compliments from his Imperial Majeſty; and 
by another mandarine on the part of tlie 
great Colao or prime miniſter, Ho-choong- 
taung. The Legate called the ſame day, 
and without offering the ſmalleſt apology, 
delivered back to his Excellency open the 
memorial reſpecting the ceremony of recep- 
tion, which had been entruſted to him /ealed, 
under the promiſe of tranſmitting it to Ho- 
choong-taung. The Legate inſinuated he 
had kept the memorial in his own poſſeſſion, 
though it was a known fact it had been for- 
warded to Zhe-hol, and its contents ap- 
proved. This change of ſentiment” was 
ſuppoſed to have been effected at the inſti - 
gation of the Viceroy of Canton, recently 
Tere arrived 
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arrived at Zhe-hol from Thibet, Where he 
had commanded the Chineſe troops. He 
was a declared enemy to the Engliſh, and 
repreſented them as reſtleſs, enterpriſing, 
and dangerous. The Colao was induced to 
believe it. deſirable that the homage of vaſ- 
ſals to the Emperor ſhould be performed by 
the Embaſſador without any return of the 
independerice of his own ſovereign. Upon 
this ground, | his Excellency's memorial to 


|: the court was not to be avowed, and, of 


courſe, no anſwer returned: and a firm 

opinion was entertained that when the Em- 
baſſador ſhould be introduced into the pre- 
ſence of the Emperor he could not avoid 
making the accuſtomed proſternations with- 
out annexing any condition. 


Before his Excellency, then, ſhould make 
his appearance at the palace, it became in- 
diſpenſibly neceſſary to have an eclairciſſe- 
ment of the buſineſs. The Colao, indeed, 
had requeſted an immediate conference with 
the Embaſſador, to learn the purport of his 


Majeſty, 8 letter to the Emperor. But, in- 
dependent 
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pendent ot lust, ther: rtiGtives 
wo "Rave induced him tb decline the .. 
er andi it Was detérmifled that the ſecretary 
of the Embaſfy ſhould be Tent” itt bis ſtead, 
with” 'a copy of the Kirlg s letter, and the 
me morial returned” by the Felt! As by 
the etiquette of the Chineſe Court, no ſè- 
cretary can eee converſe! ith "he prin 


edule” was had to the ont on of NY 
niſter plenipotentiary, granted to the fecre- 
tary, in caſe of abſence or indiſpoſition of 
the Embaſſador; and in this character he 
waited on the Colao. This Vizier of China 
had been raiſed, twenty years fince, from 
an obſcure birth, and from the humble {ta- 
tion of one of the guards of the palace gates, 
to the dignified ſtation which, under the 
Emperor, delegated to him _ whole 
ered _ The 3 n en Lode n 


Aki 2 


1 9 


„Ol Untering the audience room, the Co- 
Iba was öbſerved fitting upon a platform co 
vered with ſilk, between two Tartar and 
tif Chineſe mandarines of ſtate.” A chair 
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was brought for the En gli miniſter, but 
the Legate, and ſeveral other mandarines, 
and the interpreter ſtood the whole time. 
The Colao ' havin g formally demanded the 
object of the Britiſh Embaſſy to China, he 
was referred to his Majeſty's letter to the 
Emperor, a Chineſe copy of which was 
handed to him, and he ſeemed pleaſed with 
its purport. The Embaſſador's memorial 
being laid before him, he affected to be ig- 
norant of it, though he was prepared to 
make objections to the propoſal it contained; 
which objections being anſwered in a man- 
ner that had been pointed out by his Excel- 
lency, the conference ended in the wiſh, 
that the Colao's reaſons might be commu- 
nicated to the. Embaſſador for his future 
conſideration. 


The Hott day, the 13 and two. other | 
mandarines paid an official viſit to the Em- 5 
baſſador, on the part of the Colao, and | 
preſſed him to give up the point in queſtion. | 
'They repreſented the proſtration as a ſimple, 


unmeaning ceremony, when done towards | 
be. Pt e RS + 
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the Emperor; but a ſimilar eg $oavants_ his 
Britannic Majeſty as of the, moſt ſerious 1 im- 
port; and as hints of perſonal i inconvenience 


were thrown out, in default of uncondi- 


tional compliance, his Excellency took that 
opportunity of declaring, how much his 
ſenſe of duty to his Sovereign exceeded 
his ſenſe of danger ; that there muſt ei- 
ther be a reciprocity: of ceremony, or that 
ſome ſtriking characteriſtic ſhould: be cſta-, 
bliſhed whereby to diſtinguiſh | between a 
compliment paid on the part of a great Ix DE- 
PENDENT ' SOVEREIGN, and the homage 


performed by TRIBUTARY princes ; eſpeci- 
ally as already it had been endeavoured to 


confound them by giving the name of tris 


bute to the Britiſh preſents, as appeared by 


the inſcriptions placed upon them by. the 
Chineſe. Not being, perhaps, aware that 
this circumſtance was known to the Embaſ- 


ſador, they were forced to admit the pro- 
priety of the propoſal; and they aſked, ho- 


far conſiſtent with his duty, and in what 
manner, different from that of the vaſſals, 
he could teſtify his perſonal reſpect to his 


Imperial Majeſty ? His Excellency replied, 
2 that 


that on approaching his o.n Sovereign; to 
whom he was bound by every bond of alle- 
tgiance and attachment, he bent upon one 
knee and that he was willing to comply 
with the ſame form, to demonſtrate his re- 
ſpectul eben en, | IA 
ele I Flore tft Loy: Gb, 18 
LI 27 IB 203 eie ; 11h00 1 EY 7 7. 0 
1191 This > ſeemed. perfectly fatisfac- 
tory to the mandarines, Who promiſed to 
return ſoon with the court's determination. 
In the interim, it became a matter of ſur- 


Priſe at Zhe-hol, how a few ſolitary ſtrangers, 
at the; mercy of a foreign court, ſhould. have 


the preſumption to offer to it conditions; or 
the intrepidity to refuſe to it, obedience. 
They were to be ſent; back without audi- 
ence; and no attention paid to their com- 
plaints. It was at that moment, however, 


neceſſary to complain of the paucity, of pro- 


viſions, which neglect was inſtantly re- 
dreſſed, and e in future 1 


| e 771 


\ | : x | 


The town of Zhe-hol 180 Gnall ; the Fob 


ings miſerable, and am ed with people. 


The 
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The ſtreets were unpaved; and moſtly crodk- 
ed. The beſt houſes belonged to the man- 
darines. The valley of The-hol, which 
winds between hills, has a rich, fertile ſdil, 
but its culture is neglected It is watered by 
a ftream running through it, in the ſands 
of which were found particles of gold. The 
circumjacent hills appeared to have been 
once well planted with trees; but thoſe few 
which remained were ſtunted; and timber 
was become very ſcarce. No young planta- 
tions had been made to ſupply: the old ones 
cut down. The garden of every peafant 
contained a well for watering it; and the 
buckets for drawing up the water were made 
of ozier twigs, wattled or platted with ſo 
cloſe a texture, as to hold any fluid. Garlic, 
and other acrid and aromatic vegetables were 
ſeen in abundance in every garden, as they 
ſerve ds a reliſn to the rice and millet,” the 
e folfiftende of the po ers. 


TILE 1 2 


n was given to. the Einbaſſador, 
that his Imperial Majeſty would be pleaſed 


to hocept of the ſame form of reſpectful 
0g UT nlite Z E! Jobedience 
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obedience from the Engliſh, which they were 
accuſtomed to pay to their own ſovereign. 
It was alſd notified, in form, that the re- 
ception -of the Embaſſy by the Emperor 
would take pla& on the fourteenth of Sep- 
bet: three days prior to his birthday. 
In the interim very flattering meſſages were 
conveyed to his Excellency, expreflive of 
the great ſatisfaction which the preſents 
up to his ee Ms 
ne a edi t which the - Erabaſſedor 
As reds made to the Colao, he was re- 
eerved with unreſervedneſs and affability, 
and with proper attention to his rank and 
character. In the courſe of converſation, 
his Excellency was deſirous of impreſſing 
the Colao with a full conviction of the in- 
genuouſneſs of the paſt conduct, and the 
purity of the future intentions of his Majeſ- 
ty towards China. He perſiſted i in the pa- 
cific and beneficent maxims of his govern- 
ment, whoſe chief object was the extenſion 
of commerce for univerſal benefit; and he 
nn wee as 2 matter, on 
7 4 I | the 


8 
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the affairs of the tributary. princes; on the 
diſſolution of the Mogul empire of Hindoſ- 
tan, in whoſe conteſts, though they claimed 
protection of the neighbouring countries, 
the Engliſh did not interfere: The Colao, 
however, afforded not the leaſt opening for 
a particular. diſavowal of having lent aſſiſt 
ance to the Rajah of Pe Preface the 
people of Thibet. 5 75 e 
His besten 5 no ſtranger to the 
haughty notions entertained by the Chineſe 
of their being independent in point of com- 
merce, and that every ſuch tranſaction with 
foreigners was by them conſidered as a boon 
or courteſy, was far from inſinuating that 
they could be advantaged in a mutual inter- 
change of commodities ; in the fupply of 
cotton or rice from India; of bullion ; or, 
laſtly, by the aid of a naval force to exter- 
minate the ſwarm of pirates from their 
coaſts. The Embaſſador was not averſe to 
their conſidering a commercial intercourſe 
>, a condeſeenſion on their part, and offered 
treat on thoſe terms. The Colao obſerved 
Aer. £3 n 
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hereupon, that they ſhould have frequent 
opportunities of converſing together during 
his ants 8 abade 1 in China. 


£1144 Ip-qhtone: 3 beſides 1 a finiſnh- 
ed ſtateſman, was of refined manners, and of 
deep penetration. The favour of his ſovereign 
called him to his high office and power, and 
the approving voice of perſons of rank and 
influence maintained him in it. He was 
rendered {till more ſecure in its poſſeſſion by 
a matrimonial tie, his ſon being married to 
a daughter of the Emperor; for princes, in 
Aſiatie governments, often intermarry with 
their ſubjects. This connection, however, 
alarmed ſome of the Imperial family, and 
other loyal ſubjects, who ſaw no bounds to 
this favourite's ambition, inaſmuch as the eſ- 
tabliſhed principles of that government leave 
the ſucceſſion to the choice of the reigning 
prince, who, in licu of its deſcending by 
primogeniture, may exclude, as has already 
been inſtanced, even his own offs pring and 
family. A man, over zealous, was puniſh- 
ed capitally, by the, preſent Emperor, tor 
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daring, in a memorial, to adviſe his Imperial 


Majeſty to proclaim his eee n 
future diſſentions. 306 £ ODER all 
| The Sins was accompanied by moſt 
of his family on the day of the Pmbaſſador's 
preſentation, the ſcene of which was in the 
garden of the palace of Zhe-hol. The Em- 
peror's magnificent tent was placed in the 
middle of the garden, and within it was a 
throne. Immediately behind this tent was 
another, of an oblong form, having a ſopha 
in it at one extremity, for the Emperor to 
retire” to occaſionally. In the front were 
ſeveral ſmall round tents; one for the ab- 
commodatidn of the Embaſſy till his Impe- 
rial Majeſty. ſhould arrive, the others for 


that of the tributary princes of Tartary, and 


delegates from other tributary ſtates, who 
came to Zhe- hol to be preſent at the cele- 
bration of the birthday, but u ho attended 
now to dignify the Embaſſador's reception. 
The repreſentative of the King of Great Bri- 
tuin was to be received by his dne 
Wi the TGC WB OE (ah. rr. Jeſty, 
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jeſty, in his, large, ate tent/ ee ue 
dee biene nt 
= of te 999% oye ee AT} I 
As eee to . Britich Embaſſy, 
the Emiperor permitted his courtiers to ap- 
peat dteſſed in Engliſii cloth in lieu of ſilk 
and urs. The princes wore the tranſpa- 
rent red i button, marking the higheſt of the 
nine orders, as fixed by the preſent Empe- 
ror. No perſon appeared who was inferior 
to the ſecond rank in the ſtate, the charac- 
teriſtic of which is, the opaque red button. 
There are three claſſes of another kind of 
dignity, which conſiſt of peacock's feathers 
fixed in agate tubes, worn pendent from the 
bonnet; and he who had been honoured 
with three feathers, doubtleſs thought him- 
ſelf thrice happy. In compliance with the 
etiquette of the court, which is to be a long 
time in waiting, the Embaſſy aſſembled be- 
fore pecp of day; but many of the countien | 
had remained:all might 1 in the Seen 118. 
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The. Emperor's e was notified 
ſogn after daylight, by inſtruments of muſic, 
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His Imperial Majeſty was preceded by per- 


ſons loudly proclaiming his virtues and his 
power. He was borne by ſixteen men in a 


tritimphal car, followed by his guards, offi- 


cers of the houſehold, ſtandard and umbrella 


beaters, and a band of muſic. HE wore a 
plain, dark ſilk, with a velvet bonnet, hays 
ing a large pearl in the m_ the oy ou 
Wan about Nm. #1 orten AUO. oft 
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is abel Majeſty: « entered tue tent, 
and aſcending a few ſteps, conſecrated only 
to his uſe, ſeated himſelf upon the throtie: 
The Colao, and two officers of his houſe. 
hold were next him, and knelt whenever 
they addreſſed him. The princes of the fal 
mily, the tributary princes, and officers of 
ſtate having gained their reſpective ſtations 
in the tent, the preſident of the tribunal of 
rites conducted the Embaſſador, attended 
by his page and interpreter, the miniſter 
plenipotentiary being alſo preſent, near the 
foot of the throne, on the left band fide 
the place of Honour: | The other gentlemen 
oh cho Pmbafly; ma mafldarints tick offt 
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cers of various ranks, were at the great 
opening of the tent, whence N. g rg 
that n could be en 

His Excellency appeared in a uit of vel- 
yet richly embroidered, decorated with a 
diamond badge and ſtar, the Order of the 
Bath, and over, this, a long mantle- of the 
ſame order. The miniſter plenipotentiary, 
being [un ae doctor of laws, of the 
let gown of Fa 4 e The Embaflador, 
purſuant to inſtructions received from the 
preſident of the ceremonies, held the large, 
magnificent, ſquare gold box, embelliſhed 
with jewels, containing his Majeſty's letter 
to the Emperor, between both hands raiſed 
above his head,—and mounting the ſteps 
which led to the throne, and bending upon 
one knee, preſented. the box with a ſuitable 
laconic addreſs to his Imperial Majeſty, who 
receiving it graciouſly with his own hands, 
put it by his fide, and repreſented +* the 
ſatisfaction he felt at the teſtimony: which 


his Britannic IL gave to him. of his 
eſteem 
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eſteem and good will, in ſending him an 
Embaſly, with a letter, and rare preſents; 3 
that he, on his part, entertained ſentiments 
of the ſame kind towards the ſovereign of 
Great Britain, and hoped that harmony 
would always be maintained among their 


| reſpectiye ſubjects.” 


Ihe dignified and ſplendid manner in 
which the Embaſſy was received, influenced 
the minds of the Chineſe, and induced them 
to believe that the government was about to 
make a change of meaſures favourable to the 
Engliſh. Embaſſadors were not uſually re- 
ceived by the Emperor upon his throne; 
nor were their credentials delivered into his 
hands, but ordinarily into thoſe of his mi- 
niſters. » 


The firſt PROT which the Emperor 
made to his Majeſty was a jewel or precious 
| ſtone, more than twelve inches long, highly 
valued by the Chineſe. It was carved into 
the ſimilitude of a Chineſe ſceptre, in the 


ſorm of that which 1 is always placed upon 
| the 
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the. Imperial throne, allutlye of peace and 
plenty. The Embaſſador, in compliance 
With the Chineſe etiquette, and alſo the 
miniſter plenipotentiary, reſpectfully offered 
preſents, i in their turn, on their own behalf; 
Which his Imperial Majeſty vouchſafed to 
receive, and Se others in return. 
Adverting to the inconveniency of having 
15 to an interpreter to explain what- 
ever paſſed. during the interview, his Impe- 
rial Majeſty aſked the Colao, if there were 
any perſons in the Embaſſy.acquainted with 
the Chineſe language; and being told that 
the Embaſſadors page, Maſter George 
Staüttton, a youth then in his thirteenth 
year, was the only one who had made any 
proficiency in it, the Emperor deſired he 
might be brought up to him ; and he aſked 
him to ſpeak Chineſe, His Imperial Ma- 
jeſty 1 was ſo charmed with the/converſe and 
elegant manners of this accompliſhed young 
gentleman, that he took from his girdle | his 
areca · nut purſe, Which hung to it, and pre- 


ſented it to him with his own hand. It 


was of plain WEED ſilk, and had the figure 
of the five-clawed dragon, and ſome Tartar 
| characters wrought upon it. A reproſenta- 
tion of this purſe, with one of the ſceptres 
intended for his Majeſty, i 18 given in the an- 
nexed plate. Purſes, it ſeems, are the ri- 
bands of the Chineſe monarch, which he 
| beſtows as rewards of merit; but the Em- 
peror's own purſe was a token of perſonal 
favour, valued by the Chineſe above. 5 
other gifts. | 45 1 1 A 


4 


At the e of theſe. ceremonies, 


were brought up to the Emperor, at the 
right hand of the throne, ſeveral Hindoo 
Embaſſadors from Pegu, and Mahometans 
ſrom the vicinity of the Caſpian, who, when, 
they had repeated nine ſolemn proſtrations, 
were ſpeedily diſmiſſed. After this, the 
Engliſh Embaſſador, and the three perſons. 
accompanying him, were conducted to the 
left hand of his Imperial Majeſty, and ſeat - 
ed upon cuſhions. The princes of the Im-. 
perial family, the chief Tartar tributaries, 


and the higheſt officers of court were ſeated, 
according 
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according t to tank, nearer to e or mote remote | 
from: the:throne, before which was Placed a 
table for his Imperial Majeſty ; and one ta- 
ble. was likewiſe laid for every, two gueſts, 
V hen all were ſeated, the tables were un- 
covered, and diſplayed A ſplendid bariquet: 
Various kinds of viands and different ſorts 
of fruit were ſerved up in bowls, piled 
pyramidically one above another. Tea was 
alſo introduced.” During the repaſt, every 
bowl or cup handed to the Emperor was 
taken with hands raiſed above the head, as 
had been done by the Embaſſador when he 
preſented the gold box. Much ſilence and 
great Tolemnity, verging on religious awe, 
were / obſerved. during the whole of this 
buſinebs. | 1 | 


"His ee Mijeſty' s attention to his 
"Europeans gueſts was remarkably conſpicu- 
ous. | By his order, - ſeveral diſhes were 
handed to them from his own table; and 
when the repaſt was finiſhed, he ſent for 
them, and gave them, with his own hand, 
a goblet of warm Chineſe wine. Inquiring 
OTE. | . 
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ah the Embaſſador how old. his own ſove- 
reign was, he cordially 1 wiſhed, in anſwer, 

that he might attain his years, which then 
amounted to eighty-three, an a, perfect, en- 
joyment of health. The feſtival concluded, 
he: deſcended the throne, . and walked firm 
and erect to the open chair which was in 
Waiting. FFF 8 130 


* 
. "me. j 
. * 4 


A ſhort time of the Embaſfador return · 
1 he received, from his Imperial Majeſty, 
preſents of 111k, porcelaine, and tea for him- 
ſelf and all the gentlemen of his ſuite. 
Some rare white grapes, more oblong in 
form than the Spaniſh olives, and about 
their ſize, were mixed with the occaſional 
preſents of fruit. At or after the cuſtomary 
viſits; between ſuperiors and inferiors, an 
interchange of preſents takes place; but 
thoſe from the former are beſtowed as do- 

nations, while the latter are received as offer- 

ings : theſe being the Chineſe terms for ſuch 
preſents as paſs between the Emperor and 
foreign princes, | 


Among 


like, many othe lens an b. Imperial 
cout, began enrlyvin the morning. In go- 
thither they met the Emperor, who, after 
being greeted by the Embaſſador, informed 
bing, he. was, proceeding, to his devotions 
the temple of Poo : ta: la; that anni 
not. worſhip >the ſame gods, he ſhauld ſor- 
bear to. ſolicit his Excellency to join him; 
but - that he had given directions to his 
niſters to ee him ee the 


CCC 1 


His 1 was not ot left furpriſed 4 Ho 
ee to find that Ho- choong-taung, the 
prime miniſter, had been ordered for this 
purpoſe, in the hope of it affording. a tas - 
vourable opportunity of contracting an in- 
timacy, and reſuming the topic which was 
the chief object of his miſſion. But this 
pleaſurable idea was ſoon repreſſed by the 

ance of the Thibet general, who 


joined 


— —j—— on either 
ſubjects. The "general's brother, n 
ther chieftain n 
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His Excellency a ſuite eee 8 
by them through a vaſt ineloſure of pleafore 
grounds, forming a portion only of the exten- 
ſive gardens; the remainder, appropriated 
for the uſe of the female part of the Impe- 
rial family, was inacceſſible to theſe miniſ- 
ters as well as to the Engliſh.— Riding. 
through a verdant valley, in which were wil- 
lows whoſe trunks were of vaſt magnitude, 
they arrived at a lake, upon which they 
failed: in yachts till they could proceed no 
farther for a bridge. The ſpreading leaves 
and fragrant flowers of the Hen-wha, a ſpen 
nen * 1 covered the ea: wow 
water. 4 | 
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Near the borders of the lake were ſeveral 
_ ſhaullpaltices/:{im each was a: public: hall, 
maving d throne in the middle; and a few 
ide rooms ehieffy furniſhed with European 
works of art, and rare natural productions 
of Tartary. Upon a marble pelleſtal; placed 
in one ef the pavilions upon the lake; was 
an agate of unique beauty and ſize, of Which 
u borrect plate is given. This agate, which 
by art is made to repreſent a landſcape, is 
four feet long, upon which is cut a copy of 
verſes compoſed by his Imperia Majeſty. 
DIANNE Uo = ant Sorry H ker ae . 
Various kind of quadrupeds and birds 
were diſcovered in the gardens, but no me- 
nagerie of wild beaſts. There were alſo 
ſome monſtrous varieties of gold and ſilver 
fiſhes {ſporting in ponds of clear water, whoſe 
beds were covered with agate, jaſper, and 
other precious ſtones. The walks were not 
covered with gravel, nor were the grounds 
enriched by belts of trees, nor clumps of 
ſhrubs: art had lent but little aſſiſtanee to 
nature in the diſtribution of its 3 
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„One of the curioſitics; reported to: be in 
the ade of Zhe-hol, was inadmiſſihle to 
the party, he toton in: miniatune; being in 
ladies: of the palace. It ãs ſard; by a mi- 
ſionary, to be an exact repre ſentatian of the 
tranſactions of common life; as well as the 
buſtle: and confuſion of the capital. The 
ſame miſſionary, in quality of v artiſt. had 
been engaged in the embelliſhment ofga 
fimilar work, in the ladies} garden at Tuen- 
min- yuen. Something of this kind is no 
in one of the n n of A 
I. & 
om The Ae 3 of. 5 di 
during the excurſion: through the gardens, 
was that of an experienced courtier ;, his 
politeneſs and attention to the Embaſſador 
The other miniſter, Was 
N affabls — courteous ; but the manners of 
his brother, the general, were formal and 
ungracious ; nor wWas it in the power of the 
Embaſſador, by flattering his talents as a 
warrior, to diſſipate his ill humour. The 
prime miniſter, in the courſe of converſa- 
ute! - Aa 2 tion,. 


\and -Hindoftan at Chu-ſan, his bark 
Captain Macintoſh micht now. be permitted 
tol joim his ſnip, having paid his obeiſance 
tothe Emperor but the Thibet general, 
who kept cloſe, to the Colao; immediately 
 intarpibledh; and 4exelaimed, it as highly 
impolitie to ſuffer him to traverſe the Chi- 
neſe / damimons. Nothing deciſive was de · 
termined on for the preſent; but the Em- 
baſſador preſſed the Colao to give him an 
opportunity nne of een * ſub- 
ject. 5r{3 03 elan ? 

2111 10 15 Nett Ni a tn, 
eee, Pn "i mu plicity 
of-ſtate; buſineſs, and the great fatigue, of 
that days exerciſe, was taken ill, and he 
ſent to requeſt the Embaſſador would allow 
his Engliſh phyſician to viſit him. Doctor 
Gillan followed the meſſenger to the Golao's 
houſe, where ſome of the faculty were aſ- 
ſembled. Tea, fruit, and ſweetmeata tt 
lowed: the firſt ceremonies: of introduct 
when theſe, were my i the. patiapt pre- 
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ſented firſt his tight arm, then his left; and 
the doctor, to comply, in Homer: degree; 
with the prejudices of the country, and that 
he might give no offence either ti the: pa- 
tient or his phyficians, very gravely felt the 
pulſe in both arms, and for ſome continu» 
ance.” He told them; howevery that Eu- 
ropeans did not deem it at all neceſſary to 
fed the pulſe in different parts, as they well 
knew that the pulſation as fimultanebus in 
every part of the body; which doctrine be- 
ing new, and as amazing to the ph 
as to the Colao himſelf, he applied the fore 
finger of the Colao's right hand to the leſt 
temporal artery, and the ſame finger of his 
left hand to the right ankle, when, to his 
utter aſtoniſhment; he found the pulſe beat 
at the ſame inſtant of time at each part. 

By the anſwers to the queſtions which Doc- 
tor Gillan put to him, he found two diſtinct 
complaints, Rheumatiſm, and Hernia. The 
doctor's explanation of the nature of the 
diſbrders, and propoſed method of cure, 
| were put down in Writing; the Colao was 

1 y ſatisfied with the doctor's ideas, 

Aa 3 | and 
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8 aher tte conitd" de bei 
the Colas for ſome time, notwithſtanding 
he was Toon” eaſed of his rheumatic pains, 
the Embaſſador determined to write to him 
on the ſubject of Captain Macintoſh, to re- 
queſt his ſpeedy departure to rejoin his ſhip 
at Chu-ſan; and as no Chineſe could be 
found hardy enough to carry a letter with- 
out leave flom the Legate, (Who, by the 
by, had been degraded by the Emperor for 
not going on board the Lion with the two 
*mandarines'Van<ta-zhin and Chow-ta-zhin, 
and" now wore in his bonnet the opaque 
white, inſtead of the tranſparent blue- but- 
ton, and, pendent from his cap, a crow's 
tail feather inſtead of a peacock 's, though he 
fall retained his authority and offices, being 
protected by Ho- choong- taung) the inter- 
preter to the Embaſſy, not without great 
riſk, and much perſonal inſult from the rab- 
5 woo on the road, undertook the e e and 
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i; The-Embad! wk al hin ao were — . 
before ſun - riſe, on the morning of the ſe- 
venteenth of September, to be prefent at 
the celebration of his Imperial Majeſty's an- 
niverſary a feſtival which, laſted many 
days, though the feaſt was expreſsly deyoted 
for rendering ſolemn and devout homage to 
the ſupreme Majeſty of the Emperor. The 
ceremonial paſſed in a vaſt hall, in which 
were aſſembled the princes, tributaries, em- 
baſſadors,. great officers of ſtate, and princi- 
pal mandarines.— To the found of cylindric | 
bells, ſuſpended in a line from ornamented 
frames of wood, and gradually diminiſhing 

in dize ;—and alſo to that of triangular pieces 
of metal, placed in the ſame order as the 
bells, as well as to the muſic of vari- 
aus other inſtruments, a ſlow. and ſolemn 
hymn, Was ſung by cunuchs. During the 
chaunting of this encomiaſtic ſong, Which, 
accompanied by the muſic, produced 4 
rs effect. at particular 7 ignals, nine 
AS 4A 515; 2inbimen 


— Nr. e en pro- 
— ihimſelf nine times, except the Em- 
—_ andchis ſuite, who; made only one 
— * iſance He towhom this awful 
10 of a0 0r ation Mus made, in imitation of 


che ;Neity; kept hinuſe) e aibale deln 
viſble. 5105 rade! ſr OF EW 7671) 
tit 01 bobnoꝛgi ; Pf . 71 12 21 40 Hit 


Ahe. influence Par babe whought 
upon the minds of men by this devout vene- 
. ration of a human being, was not to be 

cttaced, an immediate ſucceſſion of ſport 
| o merriment. : ſcenes of this kind were de- 
ferred till the morrow. In the mean time the. 
Exobaſlador, accompanied by. Sun+ta-zhin,, 

a Tartar chief, lately promoted to the rank of 
Colao, viſited, among other places, the grand 
temple af Poo⸗- ta- la, compriſing, one vaſt, 
and, ſexeral {mall fabrics. The principal was 
a grand cathedral of a ſquare form, each of | 
whoſe ſides was two hundred feet. It con- 
tained eleven rows of windows, one above 


agother, having as many ranges of: apart- 
ments. The front Was plain and uniform. 
but. Well finiſhed. The apartments pf the: 
quadrangle were united together by a ſpa- 


cious 


cious ciridor bete, urid ** ue 
abobe: A pace railed off in The middle” 

the cllapelʒ raiſed: above che flobf, płefertted 
three altars ſuperbly decorated? a0 0 three 
roloſſean ſtatues of Fo; His Wife; untl Chifd; 
and irt an obſeure reteſs at this back of thele 
altars was the ſacred tabernacle, with # fin 
gle glimmering light, as if intended to im- 
preis the mind with religious hotror No 
leſs than eight hundred lamas or prieſts Were 
attached to this temple, ſome of them from 
their infaney; but all officiated in the extez 
rior ceremonies of religion, which greatly 
contributed to its magnificence! | This C= 
penſive devotion of the Emperor towards 
Fo, was” fuppofed to have ariſen from this 
eircutnſtance; that in contemplating his long 


and felieitous reign, he had wrought himſelf 
up to the belief, that his favorite deity had 


condeſcended to become incarnate 111 his 


perſon! 134 DULG AION CAVE 43D lor, WW 


dg SO UVeſOLEN MOON RV 0! 


The dert Myprußöx che lt before the” 


Emperor breat tent, Were Exhibited 4 be 
riety bf entertainments; andtihis Iiliperfal 
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who) chtellad in any particular, talent, 
whether for. txength, '1dexteritys!0f;;in-the 
performance of any extragrdinary ſeat of 
e, were aſſembled on the .occation, in 
the preſence of innumerable ſpectators. 
Some wete famous in the art off balancing; 
others at legerdemain, tumbling, Wreſtling, 
dancing, and various other excreiſes. There 
was alſo ſome vocal, and a great variety of 
inſtrumental muſic. After the muſicians, 
ware perſormed fancied hallets, by many 
hundred perſons, habited in tunics; in which 
ſuch Chineſe characters were repreſented as, 
diſcoveted by the aid of lights in tranſlucent 
lanterns of various colours, reflected much 
eommendation on his mpenad Majeſty. 
een © bt! MEN trio ad t ans 9h. 
Next to the ballets, various kinds of fire- 
works were lanched off, which diſplayed 
-great-(kil} in the pyrotechnic art. Several 
of. the conceits Mere ne &.the;Kngliſh 
ſpectators, Among which, was the following. 
il N | A large 


363 


A large box being ſeat up high in/thoialy, 
its bottom ſeemed accidentally to drop out; 
from which aperture iſſued a vaſt number / of 


papers wrapped-up in a flat form. ¶ Theſe pa- 


pers unfolded themſelves from each other 
by degrees; and were transformed into re- 
gular lanterns; in each of vrhich a burning 
light Was ſuddenly perceived, whoſe: flame 
Was vivid and beautifully coloured S effect- 
ed without any communication from with- 
out which could produce the flame that was 
within. — But what was moſt extraordinary, 
this devolution and developement were rei- 
terated, with a change of figure every time, 


us well as a change of colours. Smaller 


correſpondent boxes were affixed to each ſide 
of the large one, which uncloſed in the 
ſame way, and expoſed to view a kind of 
net-work of fire, with partitions of various 
forms that glittered like burniſhed copper; 
and, with every guſt of wind; produced co- 
ruſcant flaſhes reſembling lightning? The 
whole concluded with a (volcanic! eruption 
'of en 2p wy the — ſtile unagin- 
Able. eq, een e 
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n A kes par 7 v was invited to 4 Patttomt- 
FE ente Act in the theatre belonging 
= e ladi form of 'the' palace; a ſill Hand- 
9 ree ſtories high, ſituated 
Run th pleafag \groutitl and the Em- 
peror's Foes, ; It 0 contained three open 
e one above another.” The gueſts, 
among Which were the Embaſſador and 
a Part of his faite, fat in deep boxes, oppo- 
te e the loweſt ſtage; over them were the 
* in latticed galleries, who could ſee 
what was doing upon any of the ſtages, 
12 they were inviſible to all. It ap- 
reared. that the Emperor was willing to 
| atify their curioſity with' a ſight of one 
ors es to the Embaſſy, the page being 
conducted out of the Embaſſador's box, by 
an eunuch, Ne a Platform within 3 view of 


; 
fe 5 . „ > 
g [1 1 F 1 
the ladies | 711 7 W 
* 
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5 the dt 8 An numerous, re 
filed the three ſtages, inſtead of appearing 
in the human ſhape, aſſumed the likeneſs 
not only of animals, but likewiſe of a va- 


| nety of inanimate productions of ſea and 
| land; 


ro CHINA» 30 


land: intended, perhaps, to repreſent an opi- 
tome of the Wor Id. The pantom mime was 
divided into ſeveral 12 and laſted ; a confi. 
derable part of the aftern oon. During the 
performance, the Emperor 1 the 155 
baſſador to him, and faid, cc It Was e n 
particular occaſions, like the preſent, tl tha 
he aſſiſted at ſuch ſpectacles; 46 the care © f 
watching « over the afety, of his people, and 


enacting laws. for their welfare, neceſſarily 


v2” 577 


demanded ah moment it of his tame. N 


42014 


k 


þ ch 260" tarde 
„ wh unremitting atten- 


tion to the public weal, his Imperial Ma jelty 
had found leiſure to cultivate ſome 1 
polite arts. He had written poems, ſome? 
thing like the epics of Voltaire, which we 
ed taſte and fancy. A few ſtanzas were 
conſigned to the Embaſſador for his Majeſty, 
as were ſome rare gems, highly prized. * 
having been eight centuries in the family: 
and they were e as A pledge, of f per: 
petual Fe 2 
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-roltchadibien; ketcaftelw Of. dhe d Emperor, 
after the celebration of eee 
low the great chaſe of wild beaſts in the fo- 
reſts of T. -artafy ;/ but this fport' was now 
deelined' on account of his advanced age. 
He generally paſſed the ſummer in his Tar- 
tar, arid the winter in his Chineſe territo- 
ries; and as his Imperial Majeſty had re- 
ſolved on a ſpeedy return to Pekin, it was 
fettled that the Embaſſador ſhould leave 
Zhe-hol before him. The latitude of this 
place was aſcertained to be forty one _ 
ity eight; ni ves nah 711504 41 
Previous io bis Bieellznoy' J ws FI 
Pekin, he received an anſwer from the Co- 
lao to his letter, ſigniſying, that the Hin- 
doſtan ſhould be allowed to ſell goods and 
. purchaſe a cargo at Chu; ſan, under the pro- 
tection of the mandarines, who ſhould take 
care that the natives did not exact; and 
that, as ſhe had come from Europe chiefly 
laden with preſents for the Emperor, no 
duties ſhould be taken on her return; but 
that Certain Macintoſn could not beallowed 
to 
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wo join his fhip. his diſappointment was 
doubtleſs owing” to the illiberality and u 
| friendlineſs of the Thibet general. Eſa Twil. 
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ad tel good Dag, EE Et can bog? Kel 
S081 10 3 W 1 10 i” ha! 
b 05 25% Di 26 S nt om Pian 
RETURN To PEKIN. "0B8ERVATIONS 4 
obeonnzseks THERE, AD At 1UEN 
ae DEPARTURE FROM PERTN. 
"JOURNEY TO HAN-CHOO-F00, PARTLY 
. ro THE IMPERIAL CANAL.” "m A= 1 
H E — his 4 fits gan 
and train of domeſtics quitted Zhe- 
01 on the morning of the twenty firſt of 
September ; and halting, in the'evening, at 
one of the Emperor s palaces, one of the 
guards died there. This event Was kept ſe- 
oret, it being contrary to rule to ſuffer any 
one to expire within the Imperial precificts. 
| "The" next morning his body was conveyed, 
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ane Lat ee. 
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wo 


uch of their fel 
low travellers as had neceſſarily been left be- 
hind there, who had remained ever ſince 
immured up in a ſtate little better than ac- 
eaptivity. Some of the miſſionaries, 

the firſt Sod had paid them occaſional 
rides ik this friendly intercourſe arouſing 


the jealouſy) of the Chineſe, | they were 


ordered to be diſcontinued, and the con- 
duct of both, in future, narrowly watched. 


he Embaſſador's entrance, however, into 


the city was marked with the uſual honours, 
and he 3 the Nene Wält . e 


mandariges. | 1 M i105 . 
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- His 1 3 among x etbeles 
cumſtances, aware that a ſyſtem of Preca: 
nating in jealouſy had been 
it y adopted wh regard to che En 


foreſaw 
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en * expediency of fxing fame future 
that fach a propefal was expected. No per- 
manent reſidence had ever yet been eſtab⸗ 
liſned in China fot any foreigm miniſter; 
and the government of the country conſi- 
dering ernbaſſadors as gueſts, hoſe charges 
were defrayed out of the public purſe, the 
unbounded hoſpitality, and ſumptuous treat- 
ment already afforded to the Enghſhz: were: 
powerful arguments againſt the prolongation: 
of the viſit... The Embaſſador, therefore, 
reſolved to aſk leave to depart. in the begin: 
ning of February, before which time he 

might hope to effect ſomething towards the 

eſtabliſhmeat of a more 8 and n 
ly eee intercourſe. * ln 


” — 


ce Fog: 6. F362 . 
2 Rao commotice ee in honour. 
of the Emperor, which tend greatly to in- 
ſpire the people with ſentiments of reſpect 
and duty towards him, are practiſed gene- 
rally throughout the empire. On his Im- 
perial Majelſty:s birthday, all the manda- 
rines, at Pekin, dreſſed in their ceremonial ; 
B b robes, 
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570 eser 


36668/4MGnblel together at woch, in the 
8 dre and cach, 'before 
5 fare! MHitnſelf nine eee 
3 Refuers; hs if he could 


Partskerierf heft thbügk abſent. in the 


Ane göfte tell frahhet incenſe burned, and 
Herts made, every new and full moon, 
Bt xe hrone of che ſeveral palaces, by 
Mihe-dffisess ef the Super houſchold. 
-nud3 10 e589 £ Gro 365 to 037 4m 

-0VThe*terptes of Pekin ves no 3 to 
elegance When compared with its palaces. 
The rrehgion of the Emperor is performed 
with müch \magnificence in Tartary, but 


An China it is new. The mandarines and 


mien of letters venerate Confucius, and aſ- 
ſmble in halts of ſimple conſtruction; and 
the lower claſſes of the people are unable to 
contribute to the erection of ſplendid edi- 
fices for public-iworſhip.” Beſides, their c- 
ligious attention is much taken up with 
their houſeheld gods: Every houſe has its 
Altar rid its deities. Their mythological 
Þv6ks contain" ſimilitudeb of thoſe, whom 
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they imagine Wb over their a and 
properties, as well as over external objects 
likely to affect them. In the repreſentation 
of Luis ſhiu, or ſpirit which commands 
thunder, the violence of that meteor Which 
nothing can withſtand, — the velocity of the 
lightning which nothing can ſurpaſs, and 
the effects of both united, are deſigned by 
the monſtrous figure in the annexed plate. 
The beak of an eagle terminates: his chin, 
emblematic of the devouring effects of thun- 
der; and the wings denote its amazing Ve- 
locity. He graſps a thunderbolt in one 
hand, and a truncheon in the other for 
ſtriking the kettle drums with which he 1s 
environed. Sometimes the eagle's talons 
are repreſented as placed upon the axis of a 
wheel, upon which he darts through the 
clouds, with increaſed n 
„Alben the moziſtrous figure Adee r 
enen not be conſidered mal à propos 
to give E repreſentation of another, —a crea- 
ture of the imagination among the Chineſe, 
but N them called a lion. Two large 
| | Bb2 bronze 
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bronze Hgurch, ſuppoſed likeneſſes of that 
animal, are placed upon two marble pedeſ- 
| tals, before une of the gateways, leading to 
the Hall of aud ience At Vnen- min- yuen. 


Each” figures. was originally compoſed of at 


leaſt a hufidred different pieces of that me- 
tal, caſt ſeparately,” but adapted to cach 
other in {v/ingeniouss 
whole.” "It "will be ſeen by the anncxed 


mnner as to form a 


author of the original 


DOOR bey e obſerved, that theſe 


figures, 10 unlike to what they were meant 
to repreſent, might almoſt be miftaken for 


e e armour with peri wigs ſuch as 


were! weim'i in He time ict Os Charles 
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The lic 18 helthes bred; in 3 bey, 1 


nor has! any onc ev er been tranſported thi- 


ther, either as a public ſpectacle for profit, 
or as a preſent to the Emperor. Thoſe ſta- 
tues muſt therefore have been bad imita- 
tions from incorrect drawings of the lion, 
whoſe ſuperior ſtrength and imputed gene- 
| rol: ty-have. gained kim notice and _ 
bez) ond i che extent o His tuavels. PI ICP 
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BRONZE STATUE. of a LION 
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That in anima], the 05 elephant, mee 
able for its ſtrength and Uocility, was ſeen 
about the palaces of the Emperor. Several, 
both male and female, haye been brought 
to China from the vicinity of the equator, 
and ſome few of. them were, bred to the 
northward. of the tropic. They are of a 
lighter hue and ſmaller than thoſe at Cochin- 
china. The elephant is the only quadruped 
that has a proboſcis, though inſtances of at 
are GO in the inſet tbe. 
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To dun ln as 1 of 5 honiſ- 


hold, and other departments in the Impe- 
rial palaces, it is neceſſary to become eu- 
nuchs; and the operation for this is gene- 
rally performed before the age of puberty; 
though it is done from childhood to forty 
years of age. Such as are deſirous of quit- 
ting plebeity, and willing to become eu- 
nuchs, are immediately received into one 
of the palaces, and inveſted; with an em- 
ployment that gains him the advantages and 
importance of, gentleman; and ſome few 
of them have been dignified with a ball upon 
DB 59 their 
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But 6mple can; 1s not ſufficient for 
thoſe who are entruſted with the care of 
the lle of the court. 7 "They undergo en- 
tire emaſculation,” all traces of ſex ſuffering 
complete exciflon. The beard of an adult, 
thus formed into a black or complete eunuch, 
ſoon begins to fall off, and in a ſhort time 
23 ole Aiſappears. His frame alſo wi- 


dets like a blighted plant, and his face, like 
the wrinkled hag,” is full of furrows.” ” 'From 
| menial” ſervants at the commencement, by 

de rees they « Cree gradually! into favour and 
power, adminiſtering to the potentate' s pri- 
vate pleaſures and amuſement; and their 


influence has been able, from a ſuppoſed i in- 
dignity, to effect the diſmiſſal and diſgrace 
of mandarines of eminence; The miſſiona- 
nes who,” from their principles of convert- 
ing to their” faith, ſtand on à precaric 
footing, ire" ore afraid of giving 'offente 5 
to an eunuch 'than' 10 a mandarine; arid 
knowing they bare the car ear 1 of the Emperor, 
» FO {> they 
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they Endeavour, .by meekn 1 ; of Us 7199! n 
and acts of * 5 8 ke if x 
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When an Emperop digs, 1 Ss 78 
are remoyed to an edifigę called the P 

of Chaſtity, ſituated within the walls 57 55 of the 
palace „in Which they are, ſhut, up. f ore. 
dee eee 6 B 61Hf B95 13G) —_— 
51 716001 f 1571 bus Ato Fu 03 e127 moot 
There are, in Ghins,, a Pw, Pagan, pur 
who make a voy, to remain, Värgins. W . 5 
the laws of the gountfy do Nat admit 9 W. Ir 
bgious convents, theſe ;WQmMEN. £ are DAY Ini 
far, perſevering. in an effort Which! 15 d 'E 
to, accompliſh —The 12 0 of 1 1 5 is 
Puniſhed, but not VGA RIAL, , i , 
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When 3 new pepe axcedes to ; 
thrane, it is ſaid that very reſpeRable BF; 
ſons, f the country. he, ben ae 
the palace for, his choice; and the ta 1] ies 
of, hgh. as are gceepted Wee 
highly honoured. Others Arg. Pre! {cnt ed to to 


the, brinces of, t be blood gither or. Lys q 
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7 ere 
opneuhineg. aickhe latter, in: Chins, Jare 


legked upon ini thæ fame. light: as / hand maids 


in the old teſtament. ln, the lower claſſes 
off bis, however; beauty; avaſt bo, very rate; 
f yk hat has been aſſertod hg xrucꝶ that young 


| girls of good figure, with, handſome, features, 


and delicate complexions, are taken Or pur- 
chaſed from their parents at; the age of four- 


| teen, for the, uſe ah e and e ee 
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ER Join was. given 4, Lakes Embatſador 
of the Emperor's approach to Yuen-min+ 


wen, and that, the, etiquette. of the court 


| required he, ſhould go ſome; miles on the 
xpad. to meet him. Though much indiſ- 


poſed with rheumatiſm, his Excellency went 


| early in the morning to the rendezvous 


pointed out. 1 he Emperor came with re- 


gal /pomp and dignity; and perceiving; the 


Embaſſador, ſtopped to deliver a. gracious 

meſlage of civility, which ended in deſiring 
by to return ſpecdily,, as the dampneſs of 
the Morning micht 1 poke e 


Lt 434. 50 obLarares: 
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r CHINA. — 
The Einbakador W. Allbrmecf V5 Horte 
fiche gredt mithlhrifies) frlerttistöathb Ef 
ballyp that a Cbuflcit lad CE Holde £6 
taks into confillerationiithe letter brduglit by 
him from the King 6Preat Brithity,' And 
the mode proper to be UHEd-t Sd ks füba 
jects. On: this veeafion che prirne fHihifter 
had ſummoned the Thibet gertbfal, Wiecr/ 
of Canton and à former HDV the ſuie 
place, a declared enemy of the Engliſn, 
thbn/1a ſtate priſoner; (convicted f entbez- 
zling the public treaſure to Aff immenſe 
amount; and of exactions from the Eng ff 
while at Canton, to give their teftiinibny 
and advice; as being competent to judge 6 
the conduct and difpoſition'of tlie forcigrieis 
trading to that port; but! Without doubt; "ts 
ſtrengthen the Colao againſt the more fad 
vourable inclinations of his Imperial Ma- 
jeſty. Nothing aufpicibus could be expe 
ed from the ſuggeſtions of ſuch perſons; and 
the Embaſſader tivtified? his 'defire to the 
prime miniſter; to gebe Pekin early in the 


month of February. 
Al'Þ.. 


The 


be- Rellbafile indeacb fan anfwer to 
this meſſage, recaiveſdꝭ am invitation td) como 
to Ven- min- yuen; here che. had Engliſn 
letters vb ſleliver / th him bis Excellency: 
went thither, and found a few letters; dated 
Chu-ſan, from the Lion and Hindoſtan. 
TheiColaorwithed:to know! their: contents. 
He:was told, the Lion would ſoon put to 
ſea} but that the Hindoſtan would wait for 
ber commander; and his Excellency put 
ten letters“ into his hands. The © Colao 
hoped the ſhip would wait to carry back 
the Embaſſy. He obſerved, that the Empe- 
ror, on hearing of the Embaſſador's illneſs 
and the death of ſome of his ſuite, and ap- 
prehenſi ve that they might materially. ſuffer 
in their healths by a continuance, imagined 
iti might be defirable to depart before the 
rivers were frozen up, as travelling by land 
diſcovered that other motives were conceal- 
ed; under the pretended ſolicitude for the 
Embaſſys health, and made a proper ant 
ſwer; 3 was! e toi Weak ho prime 
1 31 ©) 1 


5H! 4 1 


Yo; 


miniſter as before u ahd. hisERcellency Was 
ſuffered to take leave without being inform 
ed that the Emperor s anſwer to his Mae 
tys letter was ieady, and would be delivered! 
the next day. wo} 8 Hot bas „olli 0 
MOD bun doe dg mon} inst-AUf,j 
The Legate having waited on the Em. 
baſſador, to ſay the Colao deſtred to ſæe him 
ſpeedily at the great hall of audience in the 
palace of Pekin, he went thither ; in the 
midſt of Which was placed upon: a ohhir dr 
ſtate, the Emperor's anſwer. It was icoms 
priſed in a large roll, covered withiryellow 
filk; | and was to be ſent that evening, in 
form, to the Embaſſador's hotel. Wliat⸗ 
ever favour it might contain, could not be 
attributed either to tho Colao or his comp 
nions; whoſe unfriendlineſs was demon- 
ſtrated by their pertinacity in refuſing the 
preſents uſual from foreign miniſters. In a 
converſation; however; with the miniſtur 
om the points deſirable to be procured for the 
Enghth Eaſt India Company in China, he 
atked for a brief ahſtract; and without 
pledging himſelf to ſupport them, promiſed 
| . they 
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Vlado fel 03. bus iet omplot are no 
they ſhould have an immediate conſidera- 


tion. His none in -conlvquence; loſt 
fee oy arding ſuch a ſtatement. 
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de Emperor's 8 anſwer, 1 1 LY was ſont 
the ſame cvening, Was accompanied with 
ſeveral cheſts of preſents for his Majeſty; 5 
ſome for the Embaſſador and his ſuite; and 
even tokens of his beneficence were extend- 
ed. to t the officers and men of the ſhips of 


Te Embaſly, „ as well as to the moſt menial 


111 


CON preſent. | 


« 
Rs A W 
110155 


Ss, Asn no 550045 directions had e given 
for his Excellency” s departure, it was infer- 
red, from, the Emperor's laſt declaration at 
| Yucn-min-yuen, that recourſe would not 
be had to abſolute command. His Excellen- 
cy had to regret. the little progreſs made as 
to the purport of his miſſion; though he 
faw the inutility of a with to prolong his 
ceſidence againſt the Colao 8 inclination. 
| He bad, beſide, , been privately informed, 
that the, Chineſe had, no other, idea of an 


Embaſſy than that of a viſit with . 
cn 


ro CHINA. — a 
1 TIEX OL 


on Hans ſolemn ſeſtival, am to laſt aſp 


lte firms 146 5780 . bigodl yoo 
du ring its continuance. 


Fol 95 15 ono £3 0 Hall, A A 2111 gong 


At this juncture, 06 228} Kee itan 
Chineſe, who had quitted the Lion near 
N lacao, brought the Ernbatſador letters from 
one of the Eaſt India Company's 58 Commit 
fi 10ers at Canton, Rating the ExpeAition 
— an immediate rupture Wich the 15 pUBR: 

ns of France and Bilbant. Under al theſe 
ages having an eye to the ſafety mil 
of the Britiſh ſhips! honieward boun 
enſuing ſeaſon from Canton, His Kralle 
ſignißied to Ho-choong-taung his intention 
of 3 joining Sir Eraſmus Gower, at Chulſan,. 
with all poſſible ſpeed; and requeſted ' a lot: 
ter from him might be immediately for- 
warded containing ſuch information. 7D 


4. - 7 7 * 
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This determination, Which was 'pleating 
to the Colao, was perfectly conſiſtent w ith 
Chineſe decorum, which demande a ' rotal 
Ceſlation of the Embatly after the _ t of 


the Emp eror's anſwer, and the fare re 
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nication "afterwards be obtained with his 
Iniperiat Miyjeſty. Ani interbourſe mord fa- 


vertirable/ fo'the'views of the Embaſſidor 


pe on the route to 
Ahn u, through the means of one of the 

fix” grand Colads, *. Pen to er HNEs 
the Embaffy thither. te ie TIL 19D 


E1 1 


aw) opt 910 e ee, 1 


The e PER pekin threw the 


Embaſſy into great confuſion; from the ſhort 


time allowed to prepare for it; but it was 


forced to yield to imperious neceffity. ' The 
foute was directed through Han- choo- foo; 


mions, Choweta-zhin, and Van-ta-zhin, an- 


one of the grand Colaos, mentioned in page 


360, who was in the confidence of the court, 


was appointed to accompany the ſtrangers, 


a to ee and W their conduct. 


1a thot 8 of hb Wenn of Octo- 
a Ho- choong-· taung, and other miniſters, 
came to a pavilion within the gates of Pe- 
* to take leave of the Embaſſador, and 


delivered 


he 


delivered ſomæ gimcious meſſages: on the part 
of his Imperial Majeſty. Then hoped the 
treatenent bis Excellency hadi met with Mas 
conſonant to his wilhes ; and at the ſame 
time aſſured, that due attention ſhould be 
der their journey pleaſant. tothe ꝓort oflem- 
barkation. Upon a table were placed two 
tubes of Ba. god, covered with yellow 
cloth, containing two rolls f vel. paper 
Upon one was written an enumeration 
—an anſwer to the recent gquiſitions mads 
by the Embaſſador reſpecting the Engliſh 
factory at Canton. A mandarine of the fifth 
order was appointed to carry them as ſan a8 
the river upon which his: mem to 
cane 536 wp eon 503 river onw:,008 

His ae _ thin Engliſh wi 
Chineſe retinue, ſet out immediately for 
Tong. choo- foo, in order to embark upon 
the Pei - ho; and paſſing through one of the 
eaſtern gates of Pekin, he was n With 
the uſual: ſalutes. 4 10 5v89] 281 03 n'4 
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On their return from Pekin, a gentleman 
of the Embaſſy went into an open temple on 


one fide of the cauſeway, where he deſcried - 


a curious figure, which he imagined was 
meant to repreſent the lingam of the Hin- 
doos, or heathen. god.of gardens. It was, 
however, nothing but a ſhort column, reſt- 
ing upon the back of an animal, of the li- 


ſeen by referring to the plate. It is proba- 
ble the column was intended as a monu- 


ment for Chineſe inſcriptions, with which | 


one are: Was filled. 


The „ Embach Was ati; ina | reſpeAtul 
manner at Tong-choo-foo.. The temple, 
its former reſidence, was prepared for its ac- 
commodation, and in the evening. the city 
was illuminated. Before the deities in this 
_ temple, which have already been deſcribed, 
were placed one or more bronze veſſels for 
burning perfumed matches and tinfoil pa- 
per, of which an engraving is given. 


The 


zard kind, but of rude ſculpture, as will be 
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Tue next day, the yachts being ready, 


and the preſents all ſhipped, the Embaſſy | 


embarked upon the Pei-ho, whoſe waters 


were decreaſing ſo faſt that, the ſecond day, 


the boats were forced to be dragged along. 


Very little progreſs had been made when 


the Colao, Sun-ta-zhin, came to inform 


the Embaſſador, (whom he received with | 
| every mark of reſpect, and to whom his 

Erxcellency reiterated his acknowledgments 
for the civility ſhewn him at Poo-ta- la, and 
in the gardens of Zhe-hol) that he had juſt 


received a letter from the Emperor : an ex- 
tract of it, which he read, purported that 


baſſy under his particular care, that every pro- 
per diſtinction ſhould be ſhewn, and attention 


paid to the Embaſſador and his ſuite in their 
route to Chu- ſan, and that he ſhould ſee them 


ſafely embarked on board their ſhips; but 
that if thoſe ſhips ſhould be ſailed from 
thence, to proceed in the ſame manner, 
and for the like purpoſe, to Canton.” ; 


Ce Sun-ta-zhin, 
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Sun-ta-zhin, bendes being a Colao, was 


honoured with the yellow mantle, worn 
over his other garments the higheſt diſ- 


tinction known in China. He was elegant 


in manners, but tenacious of his rank and 


dignity. Without diſcloſing his private in- 
ſtructions, conveyed, probably, in the ſame 
diſpatch, he gave the Embaſſador to under- 
ſtand, that his letter to Sir Eraſmus Gower 


| had not been forwarded; having been kept 
back through the ſuſpicions of Ho-choong- 


taung, Sun-ta-zhin, however, was ſoon 
convinced, by the candid explanation which 
the Embaſſador gave him of that letter, 
of the neceſſity of ſending it; and he wrote 
concerning it to his Imperial Majeſty. He 


held frequent communications with the 
Embaſſador; and his inquiries were leſs ſti- 


mulated by perſonal curioſity, than by the 
deſire of conveying to the Emperor the beſt 
information he could collect, reſpecting the 
Engliſh and other Europeans trading to 
China; ſo that his Excellency diſcovered 
that, though he was receding from the 


court, he was advancing more the object of 
his 
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his miſſion, through the medium of the pre- 
ſent liberal conductor of the Embaſſy, than 
when he was really preſent, by removing 


the prejudices which the Chineſe, under 


falſe repreſentations, had imbibed ag 
the Englith Go 


The e of the Embaſſy were not, 
as before, reſtrained from little excurſions up- 
on the ſhore. In this part, the fields were 
parched up by long drought; and the fol- 


lowing is the method taken for watering 


them. Two men ſtood upon projecting 
banks, oppoſite to each other; each held in 
his hand a rope faſtened to a bucket, 
which when filled with water from the ri- 
ver, after ſwinging it to and fro ſeveral 
times, was thrown with rapidity into a re- 
ſervoir, made near the river's bank; and 
from this, by mean of ſmall channels, the 
water was conveyed over the adjoining fields. 
At other times, a long pole, whoſe length 


was unequally divided, 1s made to turn upon 


a pivot acroſs an upright poſt. - A bucket 


fixed to the ſhorteſt end is lowered into the 


GED „ 
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river, which when filled is hoiſted by the 
longeſt leaver, and its contents poured into 
the reſervoit. A ſketch of both methods 
is n _— one of the nag 


A few eps were ſeen grazing upon ſmall 
ſpots; but the greateſt nůmber come from 
Tartary, as well as the larger cattle. The 
chief food of the latter is corn-ſtraw cut 
ſmall. Milk, cheeſe, and butter are little 
known among the Chineſe ; and the com- 
mon people rarely taſte of 'animal food, un- 
leſs of ſuch as die by diſeaſe or accident, in 
which caſes they arc equally reliſhed ; and 
even the vermin picked off their filthy per- 
ſons fall a prey to their depraved appetites. 


After their crops of corn are got in, which 
was the caſe at this time, and the ſtubble 
taken off the ground, it is ploughed with a 
ſingle buffalo. Their plough was of ſimple 
conſtruction; and in parts where the ſoil is 
very light, it was drawn by men and wo- 
men. There is no coulter to the plough. 
The ſhare which e being made to 

terminate 
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terminate in a curve, performs the office of 
a mould- board for turning back the earth. 
It is ſometimes made of iron, but more fre- 
quently with a timber which, from its hard- 
neſs, is called iron wood. A figure of this 
plough is given in a copperplate. 
| ; — 6 

Their rice and corn fields are all on an 
even ſurface, not, as in Europe, divided into 
ridges and furrows; and ſown neatly in drills, 
or dibbled. Much ſeed is waſted in ſowing 
by hand or broad-caſt ; neither is the crop 
ſo abundant as when drilled. The rows for 
ſetting or dibbling are, by the ſociety of 
agriculturaliſts, directed to be from north to 
ſouth ; for which reaſon the huſbandman 
ſtands with his face towards the ſouth, in 
Gong the plough. 


\ 


the a few miles diſtance from each other 
were military poſts, with ſoldiers ſtationed 
to protect the internal traffic of the pro- 
vinces, as well as travellers from pirates and 
robbers. Chineſe ſoldiers wear their ſwords 


on the left fide, having the point before 
Ar „ 
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them; and they are drawn by I their 
"_ hand behind them. 


Thug ſe ſeveral of their with were as 
large as ſome European cities, they are held 
in little eſtimation, unleſs encompaſſed by a 
wall; and theſe walls, which always ſur- 


round towns, were generally higher than 


the tops of their houſes. Every town is 
imagined to be under the protection of cer- 
tain ſtars or conſtellations; of which laſt 
the Chineſe numbered twenty eight: they 
have ſtars, alſo, which anſwer to the twelve 
ſigns of the Zodiac, called the es man- 
ſions of the ſun. 125 


Us China, no legal tax has been impoſed 
for the maintenance of prieſts in any reli- 
gion; yet there 1s ſomething contributed 
to defray the expences of ſacrifices made at 
every new and full moon,—in ſpring and 
autumn,—and at the commencement of the 
new year. No ſuch day as Sunday is known; 
nor is the week divided in that manner. 


"The n are open for the free ingreſs of 
devotees, 
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benefactions for the ſupport of prieſts. 


During the reign of the laſt Emperor a 


land tax was ſubſtituted for a poll tax; and 
though moſt of the imports, and all kinds 
of luxuries are taxed, yet as the duty is add- 


ed to the original price of the commodity, 
the conſumer can ſeldom diſtinguiſh the one 
from the other. There is, likewiſe, a tranſit 
duty on goods paſſing from one province to 


another, which is a great ſource of revenue. 


And the public treaſury 1s not a little en- 
riched by preſents from tributaries, and ſub- 
jects of the empire, as well as by confiſca- 
tions of affluent criminals. But the ſeveral 
ſpecies of grain, including wheat, upon 
which the poor principally ſubſiſt, are ex- 
Wie from taxation. 


hogs and poultry, eſpecially ducks, were 


ſeen about each dwelling: the latter are 


frequently hatched by artificial heat. In 


\ 5 | : 


devotees, ſome of whom have bequeathed 


A ſmall ſpot of ground is allotted to every 
cottage for raiſing eſculent vegetables; and 
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the villages Women were ſeen at their doors 
ſpinning cotton with rocks and reels; and 
here, as well as at every town throughout 
the empire, were pawnbrokers, who are 
allowed, by law, an exorbitant intereſt on 
the money advanced en en. 


5 The: Embaſſy —_— the province of 
Shan - tung on the 18th of October, which 
being the day of full moon, the whole night 
was occupied in the performance of religi- 
ous rites. There was an inceſſant noiſe of 
guns firing, muſic playing, loos beating, 
fireworks launching, and matches burning 
from the hour of midnight till the ſun- 
riſing. e 


The annual cotton plant is much culti- 
vated in this province as well as in that of 
Kiang- nan; and ſo is indigo, for dying: 
blue being the general colour of cottons 
worn by the common people. The quan- 
tity of cotton, however, produced in China, 
is inſufficient for the internal conſumption, 


cotton being univerſally worn by both ſexes. 
 Confid: er- 
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Conſiderable quantities are therefore im- 
ported annually from - Bombay, which is 
paid for at Canton in dollars; theſe, in the 
courſe of trade, are given tor bills of ex- 
change upon England; and the dollars re- 
cur again to the Chineſe merchants in pay- 
ment for ſilks, teas, and porcelain imported 
from thence into Europe. 


On the twenty ſecond of October, the 
yachts arrived at Lin-fin-choo, a city of the 
ſecond order, near which is erected a mag- 
nificent pagoda nine ſtories high, intended, 
it was conjectured, to commemorate either 
the commencement or completion of this 
grand canal; which extends from hence to 
Han-choo-foo, in an irregular courſe, five 
hundred miles, through heights, over val- 
leys, and acroſs lakes and rivers. Theſe 
pagodas, called by the natives Ta, are ge- 
nerally from a hundred and twenty to a 
hundred and ſixty feet high; the diameter 
of their baſes being about a fourth or fifth of 
their altitude. 


On 
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On the twenty fifth of October the yachts 
reached the higheſt part of the canal, where 
the river Luen, the largeſt which. feeds the 
canal, deſcends into it, with a moſt rapid 
current, in a line perpendicular to the courſe 
of the canal. The oppoſite weſtern bank 
is therefore ſtrengthened by a ſtrong bul- 
wark of ſtone, againſt which the waters of 
the Luen ſtrike with ſuch violence as to 
divide, and follow—a part the northern, 
and a part the ſouthern courſe of the ca- 
nal. Proceeding a little farther, they ar- 
rived near the place where the Leu-tze, the 
renowned fiſhing bird of China is bred, and 
taught the art and practice of furniſhing his 
owner with abundance of fiſh. It is a ſpe- 
cies of the pelican or corvorant. 


A prodigious number of rafts, and ſmall 
boats, built expreſsly for this kind of fiſhery, 
are conſtantly employed upon a lake cloſe 
to this canal. Ten or a dozen birds are put 
to each raft or boat; and on a ſignal being 
made by the owner, they dive into the wa- 
ter and bring up fiſh, ſometimes of an enor- 

| mous 
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mous ſize, between their bills. They ſeemed 

ſo well trained as to require neither ring nor 

cord to be put round their throats, to pre- 

vent them from devouring or ſwallowing 
any part of their prey; they were content 

to wait for what their maſters choſe to give 

them.—The boats, built for this purpoſe, 

were ſo light, that two men often carried 

one, with the birds, to the lake, as appears 
by referring to the engraving. . 


This part of the canal was ſtrongly em- 
| banked on both ſides; for the water was 
brought into a narrower channel, and raiſed 

ſeveral yards above its former bed. The 
lands below were overflowed ſeveral months 
in the year, and cultivated with that ſpecies 
of rice which requires to be immerſed in 
water till it be nearly fit for the ſickle. — 
Two crops were raiſed annually : the one 
was ripe in May or June; the other in Oc- 
tober or November. „ 


The proceſs of ſhelling or huſking rice : 
was performed by putting the grain into a 
Þ | ſtrong 
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ſtrong earthen veſſel, or large ftone mortar 


fixed into the ground, and ſtriking it with | 
a conical peſtle adapted to the end of a lever. 


This peſtle is often wrought by a perſon 
| treading upon the end of the lever, as will 

be ſeen by the annexed cngraving. —Ano- 
ther mode of effecting this is, by placing 
the grain between two flat ſtones, of a cir- 
cular form, of which the uppermoſt is made 

to turn round; but at ſuch a diſtance from 
the undermoſt, as not to cruſh the rice 
placed between them. It is alſo done, on 
a larger e by water mills. 


The o river, 9 — the 3 had 
now to croſs, was ſo rapid in its current as 
to induce the Chineſe to think it neceſſary 
to make ſacrifices to the ſpirit of the river 
to inſure a ſafe paſſage. The maſter of the 
yacht, attended by the crew, aſſembled 
upon the forecaſtle; and holding a cock in 
his hand as a victim, wrung off his head, 
and threw it into the ſtream. He then 
conſecrated the veſſel by ſprinkling its blood. 


upon the deck, maſts, anchors, and doors 
| et 
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of the cabins; upon each of which were 
ſtuck ſome of the cock's feathers. After 
this, bowls of meat were brought, and 
placed, in a line, acroſs the deck; and be- 
fore theſe—cups, containing oil, tea, falt, 


and ardent ſpirits. The captain now made 


three low, ſolemn bows, lifting up his hands, 
and uttered a few words as if addreſſed to 
the deity. During this time the /oo was 
forcibly beaten; matches were lighted and 


held towards heaven; tinſel paper was kept 


burning, and abundance of crackers let off. 


Libations were made by him to the riv er, i 


by throwing into it the cups of liquids ; af- 


terwards, that which held the ſalt. The 


_ ceremonial being fimſhed, the people made 
a hearty repaſt of the bowls of meat. They 
then launched the yacht, with confidence, 
into the ſtream; and having reached the 
oppoſite ſhore, the captain offered thanks 
"0 heaven with three inclinations of body. 


During the Ebay $ FER towards 
the yellow river, letters frequently paſſed 
between the Emperor and Sun- ta-zhin, and 

„ | the 
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the latter often paid friendly viſits to the 
Embaſſador.—Quotations from the Impe- 
rial diſpatches were cited at different times, 
by Sun-ta-zhin, containing not only. an ac- 
count of the letter to Sir Eraſmus Gower 
having been forwarded. to Chu-ſan, but alſo 
gracious expreſſions towards his Excellency 
and ſuite ; which he was informed were in 


conſequence of Sun-ta-zhin's favourable re- 


ports of the Embaſſy. He had declared to the 
Emperor, that he was perfectly convinced, 


the Embaſſador had no other views than that 


of procuring for his country advantages in 
trade, which Europeans conſidered as an 
object of the utmoſt importance; and that 
he had diſcovered nothing in their manners 
or ſentiments which could create the ſmalleſt 
alarm to the nation with whom the Engliſh 


| might be defirous of eſtabliſhing a friendly 


or commercial intercourſe. 


As rellimbonics of the Eriipergt's perſonal 
regard, his gracious meſſages were often 


accompanied with preſents of dried meats 


from his table, Preſerved after the Eaſtern 


manner. 
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manner. His Imperial Majeſty, in a recent 
anſwer to Sun- ta- zhin's letters, aſſured him, 
that he entertained his- ſelf a high eſteem 
for the Embaſſador and his nation, notwith- 
ſtanding the various ſurmiſes which had 
been made concerning. them ; that he had 
reſolved to protect their trade, about which 
his Excellency had intereſted himſelf fo 
warmly ; that he had, indeed, refuſed to 
comply with certain requeſts, as, at his ad- 
vanced period of life, he could not reconcile 
himſelf to any innovation; that with regard 
to the buſineſs of Canton, it had been left 
to the diſcretion and management of the 
Viceroy, who would not readily give orders 
to aboliſh practices which he his-ſelf had 
ſanctioned; but as a particular mark of his 
Imperial Majeſty's attention to the deſires of 
the Engliſh on this ſubject, he had recalled 
the former, and appointed a new Viceroy, 
—one who was related. to him by blood, 
and endued with ſentiments of juſtice and 
benevolence towards ſtrangers ; and that he 
had received inſtructions/to examine and re- 
viſe the regulations of the port of Canton, 
and 


and to pur an effect 
and grievances of which the Refi com- 


= "OT" 


vexations 


plained = Sun-ta-zhin, in addition, fail to 
the Embaſſador, that it might be ſuppoſed, 
perhaps, out of delicacy to his Excellency, 
he had put too favourable a conſtruction on 
his Imperial Majeſty's diſpatches,” but that 
he might reſt aſſured they were the Empe- 


ror's own words; and that as the newly 
appointed Viceroy was ſtill at Han- choo- 


ſoo, he would introduce the Embaſ: ador to 
bim there, who would confirm the aſlar- 
ances he had In n 95 


e anber on, hy" patotived 
plantations of mulberry trees, ſome of which 
bore white, others fed, or black fruit. The 
boughs being frequently lopped off, young 
fcions ſhoot out abundantly, the leaves of 
which are tender and more nutritious for | 


ſilk worms than thoſe gathered from older 


branches. The aurclias of the ſilk worm, as 
well as the white earth-grub, and the larva 


of the ſphinx moth, are accounted, 7 


the! — a pes for the table. In 
this, 
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this, however, they are not ſingular; for in 
the Weſt Indies, a- large caterpillar, which 
feeds upon a * 1s eſteemed a delicious 
morſel. 


Bridges of a reddiſn granite, and ſome of 
a coarſe, grey marble, were thrown over the 
canal, the arches of which were variouſly 
conſtructed. To paſs under theſe bridges, 
one of which, ſituated in the ſuburbs of 
Sou-choo-foo, we have given in an engrav- 
ing, it was neceſſary to ſtrike the yacht's 
maſt, and to erect, in its ſtead, a pair of 
ſheers, conſiſting of two poles, one from 
each ſide of the veſſel; which uniting at the 
top formed two legs of an iſoſceles triangle. 
But the arches of ſome of the bridges were 
lofty enough to admit the veſſels to paſs un- 
der in full fail. The vaſt, height of theſe 
arches, render ſteps neceſſary to them from 
the extremity of the bridge ; of courſe, they 
are not paſſable for wheel carriages. 


The city of Sou-choo-foo, in the vicinity 
of FE, termed the Paradiſe of China, 
Dd | 18 


„ eie; 


te Huf PAK populous; the houſes are 

8 ell huilt; anch the inhabitants re- 
e ble, drefſed. N oltly Jn filk. * The Wo” 
me eke fairer than thoſe in the north; 
| Fe any. gf whom wore a, ſmall « cap of black 
latin, adorned, with. jewels, upon the fore- 
head, brought down to a peak between the 
eyebrows ; and they had car- pendents ot 


ay or al. 8 

In the vicinity 'of this city. 1s nd that 
| 5 tree Which produces tallow, the 
croton . feb} iferum of Linnæus. This tree 
: grows. to the height of a common cherry- 
treg; its beautiful white bloflom i is followed 
by. its Fruit, growing in bunches, which is 
Lontained i in a hard, browniſh huſk which, 
when ripe, ſeparates in the middle like, a 
cheſnut. Each huſk contains three ſmall 
kernels, about the ſize of a hazel- nut; and 
every kernel 1 is covered with a hard, white, 
gleaginous ſubſtance, (in like manner as the 
Pulp « of a cherry round its ſtone) which has 
the. properties of tallow, but i an ſtripping it 
off it docs not; foil the han With this | 
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Kallow/ the Chineſe tre edt; bug, 
t6 Harden them, they abe Geeta di 550 
in the Wax produced by the inſect, as de- 
ſetibed at page 197.— From the {hell and 
kernel is extracted a good deal of oil; 15 
that this tree Geda tallow bor candles 
and on for lamps. 5 ETD 
The yachts ſtopped at a village, near the 
city of Han- choo-foo, to receive the new 
Viceroy of Canton. He came in a barge to 
pay the firſt viſit to Sun-ta-zhin, and to the 
Embaſſador. He confirmed the aſſurances 
; which had been given of the Emperor 8 
friendly diſpoſition towards his Excellency, 
and the Engliſh, to which, in the moſt 
pleaſing manner he added Eis own 1 good- 


WIII. 
FF = J 
iii 


2 addition to the honour conferred by 
the Emperor on Chaung-ta-zhin, the Vice- 
roy, the inhabitants of the Che-kiang, the 
government of which he had Juſt quitted, 
and where he had adminiſtered impartial 


Juſtice, gave him the moſt flattering of ti- 
N D d 2 tles, 
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tles, by, ob « the r -Confu- 
eius, He, accompanied Suns ta-zhin and 
the Embaſſador into Han- choo · foo, at which 
place they arrived, i pinghre of Novem- 
ber, 17 AY Mud 


Ago 


IVC Js Don | 
HAN-CHOO- FOO. JOURNEY FROM THENCE 
To CHU-SAN; AND ALSO TO. CANTON, 
PASSAGE OF THE LION AND HIN DOS- 
TAN FROM THE FORMER TO THE LAT- 
TER. | RESIDENCE OF THE EMBASSY 
AT CANTON, AND, MACAO, PASSAGE 
10 ST, HELENA; NOTICES OF, THAT 
ISAND. RETURN HOME. 


| ; HE city of Han-choo-foo, nearly equal 

1 in population to Pekin, is the grand 
| emporium. for; merchandiſe and all kinds of 
articles which, paſs between the northern 
5 * vo fincog. The higheſt. houſes 


have 


' 7 
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have only two ſtories; tlie ſtrects ate nar- 


row, but well paved; itt the pfiheipal of 


which the ſhops are as ſplendlid as any in 

London. The manufacturè of filks end fa- 
tins, for which there is à briſk demand, is 
done by women; and furs and Engliſh 


broad cloths form no inconſiderable part of 


— — — 


their trade. The ladies, in lieu of linen, 
wear next them a ſilk netting ; - over this a 
waiſtcoat and drawers of ſilk, lined, in cold 
weather, with furs; and a ſatin robe above 
all, neatly ange round the waiſt, "and 
en by e a ſalh. a EM TEN AEM 
Information was received here that Sir 
Eraſmus Gower had ſailed from Chu-ſan; 
but-as he had ſtated in a former letter that 
he ſhould proceed to Canton to get a ſupply 
of medicines which he could not obtain elſe- 
where, a diſpatch was immediately ſent to 
the Company's Commiſſioners at Canton to 
ſtop the Lion. From this place the new 
Viceroy permitted Captain Macintoſh and a 
part of the Embaſſador's ſuite to go to Chu- 
ſit, Where the Hindoſtan was taking in à 
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cargo Suntta-zhin who, took a friendly 
leave of the Emhaſſador, accompanied this 
party. They ſet out on the thirteenth, and 
arrived there on the nineteenth of Novem- 
ber; at which place their conductor, after 
making preſents to them on behalf of the 
Emperor, ſhook:the Captain heartily by the 
hand, i bad him a cordial lie 
The Embaſſador 5 the Manes fas out 
the ſame day for Canton, the route to which 
was upon the river Chien-tang-chaung. 
Two bodies of Tartar troops, ſuperbly dreſſ- 
ed, were drawn out upon the beach, and ſa- 
luted his Excellency as he paſſed to his 
barge. An immenſe crowd of boats were 
alſembled on the occaſion, and among the 
experienced boatſmen was one who rowed, 
ſteered, held the _ and ſmoked at the 
ſame time. 
Din Han-ctiopidoo and Yen-choo- 
foo were ſome rich and pictureſque valleys, 
which preſented to.view the large leafed 
cheſuuti and purple leafed tallow trees; 


t ode > 0 (] . alſa 
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alſo the towering larch; and therglittering, 
leaves of the thick, ſpreading camphor tree; 
and nearer to the latter place; a great mum; 
ber of the thuya; ori arbor vitæ _ which: 
rigs to an BI Oy dowd 38 „ 10d 
TT OJ 229019 aſt ABN. 
„Doing a r de obſtruction to 
the progreſs of the boats, two young men 
overtook them, who were anxious to have 
a fight of the Embaſſador. They were digni- 
fied with the ſame office from the King of the: 
Lequeſe iſlands, and were going to pay tribute 
and do homage from their ſovereign to tlic 
Emperor. Their dreſs, beſides ſilk turbans, 
conſiſted of a fine brown ſhawl, the manufacs 
ture of their country, lined with the furs of 
ſquirrels. They were of dark complexion, 
well bred, and communicative. No Euro- 
pean veſſel, it ſeems, had ever been at any of 
their iſlands, (at the principal of which was 
a commodious harbour) though they are not 
pg and e * _— eee 
b: The tea tree, Rinne Waise W 
net than thirty degrees, was diſcovered 
His Dd4 about 
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about this part thinly ſcattered; but it 
abounds in the province of Fochen. This 
plant, as well as its properties, is ſo well 
known; that we ſhall pas it over in ſilence, 
and ſpeak of another, very much like, and 
often ſubſtituted for it; the camellia ſeſanqua, 
of which the annexed engraving is an exact 
| E r bool 
The nn of this 8 called "We the 
| Chineſe cha-whaw, or flower of tea, from 
their reſemblance to each other;,—and:like-- 
wile the flowers of the Arabian jeſſamine, 
are ſometimes mixed among the teas, in or- 
der to increaſe their flavour. The camellia 
ſeſanqua, which grows upon the tops and 
ſides of mountains, is aſſiduouſly cultivated. 
It bears a nut from which is expreſſed an 
edible oil, equal to the beſt . N from 
Re: | : gin 
Several excavations were ierten in. he 
ſides of the contiguous hills, whence had 
been obtained a ſpecies of fine granite, called 
pe _ uſed in * porcelain. 
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This with Lad: lin, A kind f clay uuagſle. 8. 
ſimilar to the Engliſh: ſoap- rock; heran, 
the gypſum, and, it 18 reported the incon- 9 


ſumable aſbeſtos foſſile ſtone formed its prin- 


cipal materials. A village in the neigh»: 
bourhood contained three thouſand ſurnaces 
for baking porcelain; but the manufacturing 
of it is, with them, rendered uncertain; in- 
aſmuch as, for want of ſuch a thermometer 

as Wedgwood's to aſcertain the degree of 

heat, the contents of whole furnaces have 
been baked into one ſolid, uſeleſs males 9005 


The Embafj had now tian + bans 
chen, where the river was no longer navi- 
gable. During their route, as well as on 
their arrival here, there were ſeveral inter- 
changes of viſits between the Viceroy and the 
Embaſſador, while preparations were mak 
ing for their journey by land. He had al- 
moſt a daily correſpondence with the Em- 
peror, from whom his Excellency continued 
to receive expreſſions of perſonal eſteem. 
The oppreſſions to which foreigners, and 
G the Engliſh, were expoſed. at 
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Canton frequently aroſe in the courſe of 
converſation. The bencvolence of the Vice- 
roy dliſpoſed him to liſten to ſuch com- 
plaints; and Chow ta-zhin, a ſtaunch friend 
to the Embaſſy, whom he had honoured 
with his confidence, undertook to unge 0 
n 'ꝗz to 85 in We e tool, 0 
dis er, wa _—_ the Erbaily 
purſued their journey towards Canton. On 
their route they perceived ſtages upon the 
floping| fides of hills, in which were culti- 
vated pulſe, grain, yams, ſweet potatoes, 
onions, eee and other culinary 
vegetables. Upon the top of the mountain 
was a reſervoir to catch rain water, which 
was conveyed thence, by channels, to irri- 
gate theſe cultivated terraces. 
The collecting of compoſt for the land is, 
with them, an object of the greateſt atten · 
tion; in which buſineſs are employed old 
and young, incapable of any other kind of 
labour. They rummage every ſtreet, road, 
Jakes-pots, river, and canal; and alſo pick 
„ up 


/ C 
| 
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up „Gch their hands, 1 baſkets, | the ordure 
of animals, and offals of every. kind which 
can anſwer the purpoſe of manure: | Where- 
ever this is deficient, they | unite various 
kinds of earth together if the earth be too 
compact or adheſive, they mix with it ſand: 
if too looſe, clay or loam; and they are 
attentive in adopting the nature of the plant 
to the ſoil; and often, to advantage, change 
the earth from one ſpot to another. 

Beſides the modes already pointed out for 
raiſing water from rivers for irrigating their 
lands, the Chineſe make uſe of a chain- 
pump, the chambers of which, inſtead of be- 
ing cylindrical, are univerſally ſquare. The 
inſide of a hollow wooden trunk is divided 
in the middle by a board, into two com- 
partments; a chain, made to turn over a 
ſmall wheel or roller at each extremity of 
the trunk, is faſtened: to flat and ſquare 
pieces of wood, nicely fitted to the capacity 
of the cavity. Fheſe, called lifters, move 
with the chain round the rollers, and raiſe 
a volume of water proportionate to the di- 

u menſions 
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menſions of the hollow trunk. The power 
to work this machine may be applied diffe- 
rent ways. When it is intended to raiſe a 
great gabel) of” water, ſets of wooden 

arms, in the form of the letter T, are af-- 
flxed to the lengthened axis of the rollers, 
and '{moothed for the foot to reſt upon. 
The axis is made to turn upon two wood 
| uptights, rendered ſteady by a piece of tim 
ber fretched acroſs them. Men, by tread- 
ing upon the projecting part of the wooden 
arms, ſupporting themſelves at the ſame 
time by a croſs beam, give a rotatory mo- 
| tion to the chain; and the lifters, being ate 
tached to it, raiſe up a conſtant, and abun- 
dant ſtream of water. Sce the annexed | 
ee > SE Beto 


In b belle of this ſhort journey by | 
land, no ſingle ſpot was ſeen uncultivated 
where the efforts of labour could avail. © Tn 
places where the ſoil' was poor, or ſteril, 
every mean was employed to render it fer- 
fle. wwe Chineſe are as neat in Huſbandry 
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as in horticulture, and c SIT naſ- 
cent weed, or noxious plant. 1 Ho O 


| hs I] 
_ £5 . 1B Tr 37 


Ii the- evening g they arrived at A town, 
whence they were next day again, to em- 
bark; and though i inns are not wanting on 
| the ad, there was not one Proper to re- 
ki 
were accordingly accommodated with the 
public hall, deſtined for the examination of 
young men previous to taking their, de- 
SN 0 re 

Theſe examinations are always i and 
the governor and magiſtrates who. preſide, 

and the numerous auditors who attend, are. 
| ſuppoſed able to ſuppreſs any inclination to 
partiality in the judges. Oral and written 
queſtions are put to the candidates, as in 
England; and the ſucceſsful one, after be- 
ing elected to the univerſity, is in the road, 
and may attain to the higheſt offices, and 
dignities of the ſtate, No perſon, ; is pre- 
cluded from arriving at this honour ; it is 
open to all claſſes of men. The people thus 

convinced 


the Embaſſador and ſuite ; and they 
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cbhwinced that authority has been obtained 
through merit, are prompted to pay it re- 
ſpect and obedience, except in caſes of no- 
torious abuſe agamſt which rank and learn- 
ing do not always afford ſecurity. A fyſ- 
tem of government like this holds out many 
advantages to ſociety; nor can it fail but 
when the temptation to do evil preponde- 
rates over the ſtrength of principle, and the 
hazard of detection in ſacrificing it. The 
poor, and private individuals « of China, who 
have no channel through which to impart 
the'grievances they ſuffer from the conduct 
of their local rulers, may be ſaid to be left 
almoſt at their mercy ; and the ſame' con- 
cluſion will apply to foreigners when left in 
the ſame predicament. It was under this 
idea that the Embaſſador ſeized every op- 
portunity of impreſſing on the mind of the 
Viceroy, the expediency of his protecting 
the ſtrangers at Canton from the extortions 
of the Collector of the Cuſtoms, and other 
fubordinate officers connected with the com- 
mere 'of that Foun 8 of Vieeroy was cau- 
$ i i in -; 10 EC 11 f13. 10. £ los 
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tious in promiſing, but ſincerely inclined to 
do all the good in his n 1101 01 
ON 10 29180 li T4 | 91b9do DST 29901 
5:18 the; e * ok. viſit, the Vice: 
roy ſaid to the Embaſſador, that he was 
convinced no pains would be ſpared by the 
perſons he was about to govern, to impreſs 
him with ideas inimical to the Britiſh na- 
tion; but that he ſaw the neceſſity of a 
change of conduct, as well out of a princi- 
ple of juſtice to the Engliſh, as for the ho- 
nour of his own country. And though his 
influence was conſiderable, and his footing 
apparently firm, yet his new ſituation was not 
free from difficulties ; that beſides: the offi- 
cers at Canton intereſted in continuing thoſe 
oppreſſions, and whoſe, guilt would be im- 
plicated 1 in a) redreſs, there were other pre- 
judiced enemies at court, who, might equally 
conſider reform as a. cenſure upon them; 
that excluſive of all theſe, another import- 
ant, conſideration had ge qurred to him, 
which was, the peremptory. manner in 
which Ho- choong-taung had refuſed... the 
requiſitions of the E mbaſſador; that if in a 
repre- 
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repreſentation of theſe facts to the of 
Great Britain an endeavour were made to ex- 
cite reſentment, any ſubſequent appearances 
of reſentment againſt his country would in- 
volve him. criminally in the eyes of his go- 
vernment, for favours that might be ſhewn 
by him to the Engliſn in the mean time; 
he was, therefore, anxious to be ſatisfied on 
that head. 3 
It was not quite clear to the Embaſſador, 
whether this apprehenſion originated with 
the Viceroy or from a higher ſource ; but at 
any rate it appeared to indicate, that from 
a conviction of the Engliſh armies in India, 
and of their vaſt maritime ſtrength, the Bri- 
tiſh nation was ſuſpected of being too pow- 
erful not to require ſome delicacy of conduct 
even from the haughty empire of China. 
His Excellency owned that he was dubious 
of the diſpoſition of the court or miniſter 
of Pekin towards his country; but from 
the explanations which Sun-ta-zhin, as well 
as he, the Viccroy, had given of the genu- 
me ſentiments of his Imperial Majeſty, he 
placed 


lemmiy made to him, that particular atten- 
tion would be paid to the intereſts of the 
Britiſh ſubjects i in China, and had already 
imparted this confidence to the Engliſh go- 
vernment in the letters he had ſent from 
Han- choo-foo; which, he did not. doubt, 
would confide in their fulfilment. The 
| Viceroy then enquired of the Embaſſador, 
| whether he could empower him to certify 
a continuance of this amicable diſpoſition, 
by the King's writing, ſpeedily, to his Im- 
perial Majeſty ; ; and by ſending again a mi- 


clined to admit of ſuch, not in the expen- 
five manner of the preſent Embaſly, but 
merely as a token of the continued 3 of 
| ver- gg 05h ns Ny Tv 
3 AE Eieelleney, not -expcfilivy ſuch. a 
propoſal, replied, that « the King would 
probably have no difficulty in writing to the 
Emperor, to acknowledge the receipt of 
the preſents, and to expreſs his thänks for 
e apa manner in Which he had 


* e E e received 
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bed a firm alt on the alfuränces o. 


niſter to China, if the Emperor were in- 
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receivel the EMbuffy; A G leib aner dn 
cbniſlected with" its biet, all of which he 
kali hbpes might Be effected in time; ; Hitt 
tat te UNE bettwecth ke two rl 
5 and the difficulty und prekinaick 

thenivipation, made"it'impolible"to'de- 
termine the advent of a new Embaſſy. "The 
Viceroy ended by ſaying, that he would in- 
Rantly- ſend a' meſſenger to with a 
lation” of the conference, together with 
fach"intimations" of his own as would, he 
Hoöped, be in all points nog thereon 
n 7 909-00 ogred Dotoy 0 
toe Ons 0 mot? Nido '03 1 591800 
he Enbaſt eberkrd addy: wy 
vebtling rather in à northerly courſe; paſſed 
by avaſt” extent" of ſwampy land, in the 
Rid of which was the largeſt collection of 

Water in the country, called Poyang lake. 

Into this lake many rivers flow, and out of 
it ſeveral canals have been formed, and in- | 
eleſed within ſtrong high" banks for the ſe- 
zeurity of veſſels in ſtormy or deluging Wea- 

cher The billows often fiſe as high as 
Kchoſc at, Tea, which render its paſſage dan- 


Dede cod gerous. 
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gerous. Small ſandy iflands were deſcried 
in the lake, the ſolitary reſidence af ſiſher- 
men. The province of Kiang:-ſee, which lay 
by che river fide, abounded with: plantations | 
of bamboo. The feet of the omen here 
were not a gl pm in eee 
ſtate. SGi wort 0 in ubs 903 i 
«fs bigow »fo Tr: $1 „ htte we 7 
8 The x rives, . again er wed 
ſecond land tour Was unav oidable. 5 The 
travellers ſet out in the morning, and arrived 
the lame. day at Nan. hoo- foo, where ſmall 
covered barges, on the river Pe- kiang, were 
prepared to carry them to Canton. Some 
days before they got to that city, perſons 
Were heard to utter hroten Engliſh. as they 
paſſed.—a proof of, the influence of Britzſh 
commerce; and many boats were ſeen go- 
ing down, the river ain AI for 


| ths Eaglih ner., NV 


3t 05 likewiſe Gave __ 1180 of | 
. timber, chiefly. of. the larch and camphor 
| trees, deſtined for the middle and northern 


eee Theſe rafts were ſupplied with 
WT | * 2 mats 
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maſts and fails, by WEED in' fair winds, 
they could ſtem the current; otherwiſe 
they were trailed by perſons who lived on 
board in cabins built expreſsly for them. 
They uſed frequently to fiſh ; and large nets 
were hauled up from them in the manner 
p >a __ one of the ee 
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The e Ini 1 -fidged it eden to 
pedbeed to Canton before the party, to pro- 
cure a ſuitable reception for the Embaſſy. 
He ſent from thence large elegant barges. 
in which the Embaſſador made his entrance 
into Canton on the nineteenth of December, 
1793. The ſplendid manner in which his 
Excelleney was received, added to the per- 
fonal attentions of the Viceroy, mult have 
convinced the inhabitants that the Engliſh 
were no longer deſtitute of n nor 
n of nn i 
Moſt of this Embaſſy had the — of 
5 beg from their friends at home; and of- 
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li ties again * Britain. The Embaſſa- 
dor had, likewiſe, the/fatiafation of. learn- 
ing, that the Lion; after, whieh ſhip the 
Company's Commiſſioners had diſpatched a 
meſſenger, had been overtaken, and Was 
_ at Bocca TIES B. 

The Lice failed Sou ein on [the | 
eighteenth of October, after having been 
there about ſeven weeks; during which 

time her crew had entirely recovered from 

their complaints. She- paſſed through the 

Chu-· ſan iſlands and the ſtraits of Formo- 

ſa, and anchored near the Ladrone Hands | 
on the ene ge of nn 


” As . as the e I e e 
had ſupplied Sir Eraſmus with the medi- 
eines and other articles he wanted, he again 
ſhaßed his courſe for, and ſailed through 
the ſtraits of Formoſa; but having, in a 
gale of wind, ſprung her fore and main 
topmaſts, the Lion returned to the Ladrones 

e e 7 eee e THEE ORF LI 
ee e % . 3 
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Mer rn Rad- l 
"weathe r, Sir Eraſmus” 
s  reclved' the iſpatchts which had been for- 


Hoden 
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5 "ABS back U Plc ſome tte 4 veſſels 


| "were UL oſe Crew S Were. Chineſe.” They 


had lately ſeized ſeveral junks, and » under. 
ed the : neighbouring iſlands. Their practice 
i, after "taking Whatever is ValtaBle;'th ſet 
ire to the habitations ; to unk the junks; 
40 babs ſlaves of the Rout; OR * 


and to put all tho reſt to death. IN 


44 Mt i} 210 H 5114 1001 Tit 11 o J 5. 
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| [Lion fell in with a brig, which, on exami- 


nation, 4 proved to be the identical veſſel, to 
Which the five ſeal catchers belohged,-whom 
"the" Embaſly, in the preceding month of 


February, had found and left upon Amſter- 


dam iſland ; and where it is probable they 
will now end their days, as Sir Eraſmus 


1 Gower ſeized the brig as a lawful prize, ſhe 
having b heme ReSd-h out rom a ee _ 'of 
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Sed him by,the Cc egen 
in conſequence. ther Wah chad, r — 
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The Hlindeſtan, Captain Macintoſh, al 
returned to Canton carlier than was expe . 
ed. The Churſan . traders, had, not. goods | 
ſufficient to load ſo large; a, ſhip, neither 
was it convenient for them to purchaſe the 
European commodities. ll Tea and ſilk Were 
cheaper there than at any other place ; but 
they wanted, the amount in ſpecie, and 
«Captain, Macintaſhi was not provided for the 
3; exigence. . He therefore ſet ſail for Canton, 
at which port he was alſo to Me, © GRAB 
2 from the accuſtomed a peſts. "git ms 
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ei The city .of 9 in which, the, ; 
baſſy was now lodged, like any other large 
ſeaport, has a number of foreigners mixed 
with the natives. The factories, belonging 


to different European nations, gach of hic 
has, its, peculiar flag flying; axe, handf Ame 

buildings, arranged in g lige along, the. riyer, 

OW Khout, city SR. 1 and around * the 
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Gate bed are warehouſes for the re- 
ception of articles for ſale, as well as for Chi- 
neſe merchandize for exportation. - What- 
ever purchaſes are made for the Engliſh Eaſt 
India Company, is done by agents, whoſe 
liberal emoluments place them above the 
temptation of fraudulent or diſhonourable 
practices; and who are bred in the habits 
of method, punctuality and probity, the 
| emtteriſtics of a good merchant. 


From a recent regulation chive Commiſ- 
ſioners had conſtant reſidence at the Engliſh 
factory, excluſive of the former number of 
ſupercargoes and writers. They were dele- 


3 5 gated by the Company to notify, in form, 


| the appointment o of an Embaſſy from Great 
Britain, as well as to ſuperintend and direct 
the Company's affairs at Macao and Canton. 
Theſe gentleman having furniſhed the Em- 
baſſador with a particular ſtatement of the 
oppreſſions, and perſonal indignities expe- 
rienced by their agents, enabled him to add 
to the remonſtrances before preſented to the 
Viceroy. In conſequence of this, two edicts 
Es Were 
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were immediately promulgated agil the 
frauds practiſed on foreigners in their com- 
mercial tranſactions, as well as tlie inſults 
offered to their perſons; in virtue" whereof 
Tas; Und ——__ been pumfhed:.-- 
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«a the Mrlevagkett ſtated by the Com- 
raffleniers) and which Was included in the 
remonſtrance of the Embaffador, was that 
of the natives being prohibited from in- 
ſtructing Europeans in the Chineſe lan- 
guage. The Viceroy was at a loſs to judge 
on what principle ſuch a prohibition could 
have taken place, which deprived foreigners 
of the means of tranſacting their own affairs, 
as well as that of acquiring a knowledge of, 
in order, to conform themſelves to, the laws 
and cuſtoms of the country. In this parti- 
cular the Viceroy aſſured his Excellency 
that no farther obſtruction ſhould be given 
on the en we aber sene mobs 

Though A. 8 ebe e Sf abuſes 
could not be fuddenly expected, 8 5 
the Embaſſador's reſidence at Cant 


r I "2 
n 3 * 
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not likely the, Engliſh could. aye. RIP 
eanſe gf complaint. His, Excellencys inti- 
anagy; with,;the Viceroy, the Viceroy's 
friendly diſpoſition, the facility of jmpart- 
ing any injuries committed, through the 
medium of a faithful interpreter, were like- 
1x49, inſure; juſtice and tranguillity,.to fo- 
reign traders, as long as he remained firm 
andi inflexible to the inimical miſrepreſenta- 
tions of the dane, —_— wen d 

: hs alſociates. In 16 51511 n loan hoo) 

28 owt 100 no 13 40 abviitiolt c 

5 Beſides a e er dees of * ts 
between the Viceroy: and the Embaſſador, 
natho ſame. took place between the latter and 
the gentlemen of}, the factory; all which 
muſt tend to convince the Chineſe that the 
agents for the Eaſt India Company in China 
. were, of reſpectable a claſs, and held ſuch 
ran occupation as did not render them un- 
_. worthy of the ſociety of perſons of the 
higheſt rank and diſtinction. Even the 
pride and reſervedneſs of exalted rank were 
1 not cheriſheg by the Viceroy. None af his 
5 es gona like . ever. permitted he 


eee 5 native 
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native — to ür dow in ts pre- 
ſence; tind he was the firſt Who had'eon- 
. to ſit at an Engliſſi table with the 
gentlemen'of the fuctory, at an entertain 
ere Fehde ws them for his! nen 
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0) gnelltüne⸗ Thb moſt the attention, 


a0 is the chief occupation of the Chineſe. 


Nearly the whole furface of the empire is 

appropriated only for the production of 
food; nor are there any limits put to the 
populouſneſs of the country, but ſuch as 
ariſe from the neceſſity of ſubſiſtence, They 
have no meadow/ land, and but little paſ⸗- 
ture; nor are oats,” beans, or turnips ſown 
Aar fields for the uſe of cattle.” There are 
ſcarcely any parks or pleaſure grounds but 
thoſe appertaining to the Emperor. The 


toads, being narrow, occupy but little land; 
che chief intercourſe is by canals. Com- 


mons, or waſte grounds, are unknown in 
China; nor do they ſuffer their arable lands 
to lie fallow. The labour of man is princi- 
4 pally applied to the raiſing of articles which 
7 adminiſter to ** comforts, but not to the 
WB | luxuries 
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luxuries of life. Even ſoldiers, when not 


on duty, are buſied in huſbandry. The 


quantity of ſubſiſtence is alſo augmented by 
their converting more ſpecies of animals as 
well as vegetables to their ordinary food 
than is uſual in other countries; and the 


greateſt economy is attended to in their pre- 


paration. By reflecting on theſe circum- 
ſtances, the aſſertion that every ſquare | mule | 


| In China averages one third more inhabit- 


ants than in an equal ſpace in any other 


country of org img — * 


By aſtronomical LY ET nah wr actual 
meaſurement, the ſeventeen provinces of 
China were found to contain upwards of 
eight hundred and thirty millions of ſquare 
acres, nearly thirteen hundred thouſand 
ſquare 1 miles. The population of the coun- 
try within the walls, (for no corre& account 
of that of China Tartary could be obtained) 
aſcertained in in the different divif ons of diſ- 


102 


tricks, by tithing n men appointed by the go- 


| vernment, amounted to three hundred and 
and thirty three millions of ſouls, The re- 


Venuc 


— 


venue WOO from the whole of the pro- 


vinces was ſtated at thirty ſix millions and 
a half of tahels or ounces of filver, and four 
millions five hundred and forty eight thou- 
ſand macs of rice and other Sa 


The real e of the Viceroy to 


| cheriſh and protect the Engliſh was counte- 
nanced by recent diſpatches from the Em- 


peror, who therein expreſſed the welcome 


which would be given at his court to ano- 


ther Embaſſy from the King of Great Bri- 
tain, and his deſire that notice might be 
given of the Miniſter 8 arrival at Canton, 
that proper perſons might be diſpatched 
thither to conduct him to Pekin. — And by 


| an extract from another letter it was ſtated, 


that as his Imperial Majeſty ſhould reſign 
the reins of government in the fifty ſeventh 
year of the current cycle, correſponding to 
the year 1796, he wiſhed. to ſee ſuch Mi- 


niſter at, or as ſoon : EN convenient after, that 


time.. « Thus,” fays the learned ſecretary, 


. (and ſurely no one can doubt the fact, not- 
withſtanding the unfayourable appearances 8 
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at Zherhal and Pekin), + the ei 4 ac- 
cor the expectations hich led to che 
| undertaking, "a .contraxy. to the proſpects 
which clouded, it ſometimes; in its progreſs, 
ſucceeded, at length, not only. 1 in obtaining 
permiſſion, but in receiving an invitation, for 
a ſimiliar intercourſe with the. court f 
China, whenever the government of Great : 
Britain and the Comgany ſhall deem 1 
dient to , AT 
i 2 
As the expences, ee the Embaſſy 
while in the city were defrayed, by bis Im- 
perial Majeſty, his Excellency was induced 
to remove to, and wait for the Lion at, 
Macao; where, being out of the Chineſe 
territories, they ſhould ceaſe to be any lon- 
ger at the charges of the Emperor... The 
attention of the . Emperor - was. uniform f 
throughout; —inſtanced by his paying the 
Embaſſador the ſame diſtinguiſhed honours 
at his departure from, as he had done on 
his entrance into, the city of Denen See 
Note IV. 5 5 FOOeeToL ION 
| pn 
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An PT OY leave'was kalteft Ef Chow | 
ada Valle Rik eomplnicngoPthe 
Etnbaſſy, Cho, after à final ſeparationi; ſunt 
on board the Lien preſents of refreſhment; 
ad other tokens of perſonal eſteem. On 
the Ernbaſfudbr's arrival at Macao, he Was 
politely received arid mem gp by the S0. 
ine Irn 5103. DH, and} 
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This ſettlement, granted, under certain 
reſtrictions, to the Portugueze, is connected 
to the remainder of the "iſland by a long 

neck of land, about a hundred yards actos. 
Their whole extent of territory, bounded'by 
a wall, is not more than eight miles in cir 
cuit. In this ſmall. ſpot, the Portugueze 
carried on, for a lengtli of time, almoſt ex- 
ü cluſively, 4 conſiderable traffic with the 
| Chineſe empire, and in other countries in 

Aſia, particularly to Japan, Turi-quin; Oo: 9 

chin- China, and Siam. Luxury kept pact 
witli the increaſe of wealth; thie enterpriz- | 
ing ſpitit of the/whole nation declined; and 

thoſe at Macao became enervated/ by the 

effects of a tropical climate. Their trade 
| to 
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| | rendered; en; and this 
n ene 15 eſtes ük 


my ration of Mites » 
to the military governor, the 
biſhop, the judge, and a few of the ſettlers. 
There are thirteen churches and chapels, 
and fiſty prieſts; beſides a French and Ita- 


lian clergyman, to miniſter to the devotions 


| of between four and five-thouſand of Por- 


tugueze laity. The garriſon conſiſts of about 
three hundred privates, blacks and mulat- 
toes, with a ne e a= fn of officers. 


£ 1 * 
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. ++ able two cali emples. , b 
longing - to the Chineſe, one is cafzoüfty 
ſituated among a confuſed heap of immenſe 
maſſes of granite. This temple is compriſ- 
ed of three ſepatate buildings one over the 
5 other ; the only approach to which is by a 
ang eee teps SID out of the ao a 
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The Cave of Camoen, ſituated a little 
above the loſtieſt eminence in the town, 
was conſtructed, probably, 1 in the ſame man- 
ner as the temple above deſcribed, by 
bringing together a vait number of rocks. 
'This cave, from a tradition current in the 
ſettlement, belonged to Camoen, a Portu- 
gueze poet, who reſided a conſiderable time 
at Macao; and in which cave, it is ſaid, he 
wrote the celebrated poem of the Luciad. 
See the annexed n. 


His E and ou of the ſuite were 
accommodated in a houſe, the garden of 
which mcloſed this romantic cave. Soon 
after his arrival here, he received letters from 

England, and alſo from Batavia. By the 
former he learned, that as no fleet had been 
', diſpatched from France to the Eaſt Indies, 
| government had not thought it neceſſary to 
| ſend out any ſhips of force to convoy the 
Chineſe fleet home; but thoſe from Bata- 

vis ſtated the arrival of three ſhips of war, 
from the Ifle of France, in the ſtraits of Sun- 
da; that they had already captured the Prine 
F f ceſs 
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ces: 1 5 and, that. a 
toxge weslaon-expetted..:.;/Dhis. intelligence 
datermined the Embaſladgs'y return home, 
to proteſt. property; mounting to, three mil- 


hans, ſterling belonging to the Company, 


which, was embarked. on board, fifteen of 
thein ſhips. yl} bo18: 2qqs It nynod t f5Þt>7 
we vtoquy yiotsbotq 10 liftod 101 tic 

Theſe ſhips being all ready near Macao, the 
Embaſſador, and Auite embaxked on board 
the Lian, leaving behind. him, in China, 
Mr. Henry, Baring, appointed a, ſupercargo 
at Canton, and the Chineſe interpreter, who 
meyer quitted! his Excellency: till the mo- 
ment of his embarkation After an aftec- . 
tanate, parting from his fellow trayellęrs, he 
ent to a convent to change his, Englith for 
a. Chineſe dreſs, intending to deyote himſelf 
hereafter, to the, eryice, and, inftruRtion of 
Tris Seng ert chriſtians N the Weſtern 


ene of China. 8451 aud 1015000 


+; Tbs Lign, Wich S nt the Company's 
1hjp6-:929,Spanifh, and gne Poxtugueae, al 
Gamer, filed n land of. Sam 1 ö 
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near Macao; ond the 17th ef Mafeb, 794. 
In che ſtraits of Bancꝶ they fell n with three 
armietl ſhips from Beligal; nd near the 
Traits, # Acct of Malay pitites; boflüfting of 
G,, and" ten pros, mountitig fix änd 
thret pbunders, actording to tlie ſtae of each 
veſſel. Though it appeared they were fitted 
out for hoſtile or predatory purpoſes, Sir 
Eraſtius Gower had too importatitia charge 
to be diverted from it by any inveſtigation 
of their deſigns. They were, therefore, 
permitted to proceed without moleſtation! - 
OI ανανν,]u uin. „ond ad bag 0 18 
Theè fleet ſtopped to complete their wood 
and water on the Java ſide of the ſtraits 
of Sunda; and when this was done, the 
Fackall tender Was difpatched, with "the 
Arttled Indiamen, to Calcutta; having on 
board forme” tea, tallow, and yarnifhi plants 
dleſtined for Bengal; under the direction 7 
ä Doctor Dinwiddie. „ ieee e 019 


The core put tb lea dern on the rine- 
bench or April, and Experienced)" alter the 
Arlt münth, febetal gales of ind, patticu- 
„ larly 
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taly off the» Cape of Good, Hape, __ 

Aifperſed tho fleet. They all ze-joined, at 
St. Helena, which iſland the Lion made on 
the ſixteenth of June, 1794, where ſhe 
found his Majeſty's e the Sampſon;;and N 
Algo, from Europe- hed. bag! 75 2 77 


PITT 8 . 37) 2 3112 erg 
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The iſland of St. Helena, whoſe periphery 
is about twenty eight en was diſcovered 
; hore! thai two centuries ago by the Portu- 
guete. The E ich took it from them, 
and the Dutch from the Engliſh. The laſt 

becoteted it again, by ſurpriſe, from the 
Dutch. It now belongs to the Eaſt India 
Company, Who have ſpared mo expence to 
render it a convenient, and comfortable 
place of reſort for ſhips in their home ward 
© paſſage; HDR iow bus $dÞ 
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The lolig eue, and cn . 
8 Ae for three years had deſolated the 
iſland of St. Jago, E mentioned in page 
675 extended their baneful influence to St. 
Helena tlie ſame period 3 mor had the iſland 
at that tithe entirely recovered from the ca- 
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cattle! periſhed for rant of Water fand. fub- 
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he valleys; and ſome {pots upon — 
higher lands had, however, regained their 
priſtine verdure; and the garden grounds 
were" in excellent condition; as was: alſo a 
botlinic garden, which contained trees and 
1170 different climates, AN; inſect had 
deſtroyed moſt of the fruit trees, except the 
apple; which ever ſince had baen induſtri- 
4 "ufly* cultivated. The plantain and banana 
* thitove well; and ſome good coffee had been 
> produced; but —_— e and canes by 
ns means ORE Fs I ne 
Drgw2mo: 1111 : ; he no . 
The land was r a by 
black ſlaves, brought into the iſland by the 
Rt European ſettlers. Theſe men were 

; Fra harſhly by their owners, till the Eaſt 
India Company interfered, and put them 
under the protection of the magiſtracy. 
| Previous to this regulation, one tenth of 
l "eli number died annually; 5 they now in- 


beide; though any farther importation of 
B gs 1 
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them ;boprohibiteda- There are elo ime! 

| froehlicksmporithisifland; who beingolikes, 
wiſe; ppprefied by flave-dwntrs,*experienced: 
party and they now claim and enjoy the 
ptloileges of a jury in both civil and crimie 
nal caufes. 7001 O 79 9009 Hist ive 1 
oom 10 1107 101 1910 fla bft bono 
i [Having — de 
iftand! afforded, the three men of war, the 
| Lion, Sampfon, and e eee 


| ee ene Binh bands | 
folithſea'whaler; ſailed» from St. Helena on 
the firſt of quly; and ſteeringa north ·weſterly 
eburſe to the equator they croſſed it in 
twenty four degrees of weſt: longitude from 
ia_— agnes bs 3 ci Toit d>id 7s; 
nin hyogqut * MOTELS NOD od thing rr? 

6 Nothing material occurred till the twenty 
firſtof July, on which day a ; ttf eleven 
fail. was diſcoyered in the north- eaſt; five 


of eheln Idomed large. (Theſe) bed formed 
A line of battle abreaſt, and; were bearing 
| down towhrds: the The priyatre 
0! 709 oh ae Haid Mn bog FEY B90 signal 
nl 6} 14 | | 
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RON not* being ranfwerdd;idatohad: been: 
changed ſince Sir Eraſinus! Gower's| deparn 
ture from England) the Idion ] Sampſon, 
and Argo cleared for action, white: the mor- 
chant fhips were directed to rcmain to leen; 
würd! The weather coming: om faddinly; 
thick, with rain, the two fleets were eon. 
cealed from each other for ten or fifteen 
minutes; aſter Which, clearing up as: haſtily, 
the ſtrangers proved to be a fleet of India: 
men from England, under convoy of the 
Affiſtance man of war, of fifty guns, com- 
manded by Nathan Brunton, Eſq.— TIhg 
writer of this abridgment was then an offig 
cer on board her, and is ſtill in his Majeſty's 

ſervice; and he is happy to have it in his 
power to teſtify the » handjome: manner in 
which that brave and experieneed com; 
mander bore down upon a ſuppoſed enemy, 
in force ſuperior to his on, for the-pratec- 
tion of his cov This ſhip, by a writs 
ten order from Sir Eraſmus Gower, returns 
ed with the fleet to England; and as ſhe was 
at that time allowed to be tlie beſt manned 
ſnip in the Britiſh; navy}; and: her cręæw in 
perfect health and in high ſpirits, the conv oY 
a | in 


ASP 1 


in caſe of meeting with an enemy, would 
have been ably" fup orte 0 ed by _ - 
For ſome weeks, tle Progreſs was made 
by the home w ect, by reaſon of 
calms and 1 variable winds. When off the 
Weſtern iſlands, the Spaniſh and Portu- 
gueze ſhips parted company, ſteering for 
their own coaſts; while the Engliſh, con- | 
tinuing their courſe, found themſelves off 


| Scilly on the fourth of September. In 
| ſteering up channel in the night of the fiſch, 
the \ wind blowing, very. ſtrong, they fell in 
with the grand fleet, under the command of 
Farl Howe, ſtanding down channel; and 
being dark, and upon different tacks, ſeve- 
ral of the ſhips ran faul of each other, and 
received, conſiderable damage. The Lion, 
however, anchored. ſafely, the next day, in 
Portſmouth harbour; where the Embaſſador 
diſembarked, after an abſence of nearly two 
years, in a voyage ſpent in the ſervice of his 
country, and in Purſuit of an object which 
we heartily.. wick, f ee 9580 obs 
tained, : on 
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85 FATE, or THE, GUNNER. 3 


H STAN DNG every wean 
4 JF was uſed” to ſave the gunner, | the | 
fatal eirvnmſdencs being purely accidental, 
on inquiry we find he was Arangled ſoon af- 


- 8 


— 


ter he was delivered up to the Viceroy | 0 
Canton. The Chineſe, in firing ſalutes, al- 
ways clevate the muzzles of their guns; an 
it was remarked by them, that if the Eng- 
liſh had adopted that mode, the above. ac 
idem aul u not e che wore 
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| That the a6 dhe al kiting bes, a 1 5 
has not always been attended with N fatal 
conſequences to the perpetrator as happened 


to the un —— gunner, will be proved 
n HA by 
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by the following ſtory, ſent us "i a) — 
man who Was an eye witneſs to one part, 
and had indubitable evidence of 7 the truth L 
of the other. 
mo lil Jed EI Non T5 1 4t A 
It is en in n to fende petty 
officer in every boat which paſſes betwixt 
the Factory at Canton and the Engliſh ſhips, 
to protect the property from the depreda- 
tions of the natives. In the year 1770 or 
13771; a boat was diſpatched" from Canton 
under the orders of a quartermaſter, who, 
detecting one af the Chineſe boatmen in the 
act of ſtealing ſome of the goods, gave him 
4 blow ch „which knocked him overboard into 
the ks and repeating his blow when in 
the water, he either killed the Chiheſe, or 
wäs the & cattle of his being drowned. 'His 
5 ody was afterwards found, and taken up to 
Canton ; and, being put into. a coffin,” was 
publicly expoſed before the Engliſh = Pig | 
for ſome days. The captain of the ſhip paid 
FIAT AN [HT AAJNYIEITI 
a — 4 of a certain ſum of money, and the 
oe corpſe-was:then- taken away and interred; 0 
| and there the matter reſted On hat prin- 
eiple, then, did this quartermaſter eſcape pu- 
| niſhment 
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nzhment-and the gunner) ſuffer; if it were! N 
not lavifub in that, as in this country to kilba 9 
nnn, S purſe? - | 
191136 213. 10 
| Fe it is a i} known fact that life, in 
China, may be ſaved by a bribe, wee hope 
and truſt that this country has not to lament 
that the gunner's was not purehaſed;/or that 
ä pn RA the Ulat WH 
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„It was . Cathcart, Who was ape 
pointed Miniſter; but dying in the out ward 

— bg in the ſtraits of Sunda,—and his ſe- 

cretary not having been inveſted with, the 

| fame powers as Sir George Staunton Was, 


under Lord eee ts, Erne, of 
ae e xy 
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* ek THIS account was TAKEN, 


of bang Foftorti Jo mut £18999 's 10 9nt s 
his ſtatement of deaths was not extract- : 
cd from nay work, oe which this is 
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an abridgment, but from e author, 
whoſe, words are, I ſhall only add, that, 
within the laſt twenty years, no leſs. than 
ninety eight thouſand deaths appear on the 
25 eue of the r Nai in e * 


4. Mor 1 — a 


We Nen 1 Page: 103. 
'VESORIPTION Oo CANTON. | EXTRACTED 
BAE PRINOTPADLY FROM! DU A B 
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+ cn of Canton 4 is one of the moſt 

populous and opulent i in China; | and, per- 

haps, in this reſpect, deſerves the firſt place, 

| : fince to, the trade of the neighbouring 1 na- 
El. tions it has added that of Europe. | It ſtands 
j on one of the fineſt rivers. in the empire, | 
named T: a-ho. or the, Great River. Ini its way 

from the province of Ouang- . it receives 

another river, deep enough to bring up large 

veſſels from the ſea to the town; and by 

means of canals extends its waters into ſeve⸗ 

; 85 kacineed. Its mouth is 7 5 and more 
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The great mite of money, brough his 
they frogs the moſt diſtart countries draws 
the” ” merchatits of 'the ſevertil- provinces fo 
this port, "Wher thay be found almoſt every 
thing chat ib rare or Ctribüs in che empire. 
The inhabitants ate induſtrious, ingenious, 
and expert in the imitative art, and in the 

: embelliſhment oftheir manufactures; though 
theſe are not in eſtimation with the peaple 
at Pekin, being undervalued by them, and, 
as. they fay, neither ſubſtantial nor well 
wrought. They alſo complain that the 
mat rials are either ſcanty or II choſen, 
and the internal workmanſhip too flight. 
i Notwithſtanding, the filks at Canton, called 
b Sha, © are there accounted the beſt of that 
| Lind, eſpecially the flowered forts, Which 
are wrought open like lace; ahd rruch 
i worn, in 7 1 being 95 15 n ett 
kee the number of artificers in this 
0 is almoſt incredible, yet not beiiig ſuf- 
Kelent for its trade, they have eftabiicd a 
Steat man YT tao at Fo: han, Which 
"have rendered it famolis throtigh! the "Whole 
Province. During the troubles! in Which 
Canton 
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Cuntan Wis! itivolyed; "the trade wa cartied 


AIR ae eg der in renders} 
place of great reſort; and fiot even? inferior 
to Canton, either for its wealth or number 
of inhabfitänts; though that city, taken al- 
together, is reported to contain/upwards of a 
million' of ſbuls, among a Woman is 
hardly ever ſeen in HERR, 80 02 25115) 
bas ip! Rotrils U 11 7 no! ane 
The Viceroy reſides at Canton, Which has 
under its juriſdiction ſeventeen cities, one i 
the fecofid, Ac teen of the t third rank. 
bomobs 918 Hod wo} 8 394999 OTE 

{There can kbedly vs be" a Om "ef 
Ukiſeape! than” that which offers itſelf "to 
View on entering the river that leads to 
wie town. It is various, gay, and animated. 
On one ſide - meadows of a moſt lovely 
green exteyd out of fight; on the other 
groves, or little hills appear which riſe in 
form of amphitheatres, aſcended by ſteps 
made of green ſods. Here rocks are ſeen 
covered with moſs; there —villages among 


the copſes. Sometimes canals preſent them- 


ſelves 
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' ſaves, Which for m Hands; or lafies; themy 
{elves in the earth, expoſe to vie their 
beautiful banks: : the whale, forming ap, ens 

chanting proſpect. Dris 16901 38 Ty 10 9981 q 
dH d (ro fot Ta(3io .notns) 69 
Canton unites, | as .it,, vere, three cities 
into one; which are ſeparated by high 
walls, but ſo contiguous that the ſame; gate 
ſerves to paſs from one to the other. The 
whole forms a figure almoſt ſquare, and 
is not much leſs in compaſs than. Fri 
The ſtreets are long and ſtraight, anc 
paved with hard hewn ſtone; 3 but moſtly 
narrow, except a few which are adorned 
| with triumphal arches. They, are wholly 
taken up with ſhops, which, make a;;fine 
ſhew ; and tradeſmen who deal in the fame 
articles, reſide in the ſame quarter of the 
town. They are conſtantly crowded, eſpe- 
cially. with Porters, there, being no other 
mode, of eonveying goods but on men's 
thoulders.,, 5 Are of ee are carried 
in Fhajes bf901=—919H *.zbot more to bem 
210i e x Sorte div D 19709 
A5 ‚17 2 3b q 215169 eff Ihe 
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tiles. The windows, in mn, are of 


paper; and charcoal, in winter, is 

wnt-1 «the middle of Werben There 

a market holden in almoſt every ſtreet for 
all ſorts — Their frogs, of a 
black hut, are- eſteemed a delicacy, and 
feteh u greater price than any other meat; 7 
and viper broth was in repatation here > mh F 
— AUR_IR * nn | 4 2c tf 


' Canton is che with'i many handſome | 
public buildings. Beſides thirteen trium- 
phal arches, there are a great number of 
idot temples, ſurrounded with cells of the | 
Bonn, which have ſomething ſingular in 
them. The Hall of Cont fuctus, and the Aca- . 
demy of the Hteruri, are curious ſtructures. | 
* Tad es of the mandarines 3 
8 eee ee 
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bs $$ þ . 


containing a —— mumber 
conſtituting a kind of floating c 
junks, lying cloſe. together, — 


cc 


each junk containing a whole family, like 


a houſe, is divided into various apa 


The common people who inhabit them 40 J 
betimes in the morning, either to fiſn or 


work i in the rice grounds, which, yield. two 
crops annually. At the end of each ſtreet 
is a barrier, which is ſhut every evening 
ſoon after the gates, of the city; ſo that 
every body 18 obliged to be at home by the 


time it grows dark. This regulation pre- 


vents many diſorders in China, where the 
greateſt cities are as quiet in the night time 
as if they conſiſted but of ſingle f. terra 
By 1 intermarriages, the Chineſe and T artars . 
here can, ſcarcely. be diſtinguiſ ſhed, e 
by their ſtature, features, or. habits. 

G 8 „ 


TIT 
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—— ͤ — 
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To che above abeount of the city of Can- 
ton. principally extracted from; Du Halde, 
ve; hate only farthen to obſer ve, that every 
eity in China has bells to: diſtinguiſh the 
hve watches of::the night. That extraor- 
dinaty one at ekin, which weighs a hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand pounds, being 
forty feet Wide, is ſaid to be the biggeſt in 


the world. Their bells are hung in towers, 
and begin, to ſound; at ſeyen 1 in the evening, 


vhich being the firſt watch, they {trike 


aue z this is repeated a little after; and from 
time to time till the ſecond watch begins, 
and. 19285 it ſtrikes Ivo, Which is repeated 
tall the third watch begins, When! it ſtrikes 
three; and ſo on till morning. In ſame. 


towns oy e Aron uſe,; of in like 


manner. 11 inn ns 50 11 24 1 


barinpas 301 itt ann 511. 
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Tt „ EXPLOYED/TN CATHERING/THY 


> 2SRANOHES Of THE TEA TREE 
03 216 enn gbbad) of Die 
10 The, tea tree often grow upon the, ſides 
fu mountains, and among rocky 2 elitts, to 


* * 


1189914 | © 2 x) COMme 
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come dt Which is frequently dangerotisp And 
ſorrletimes impracticable- The Chineſe⸗ 
that they may gather the leaves make wt 
of a fingular ſtratagem! Thoſe declivities 
are oſten the habitation off monleeyt; héom 
they! mow at; mock; and imitate, till: the 
animals, to revenge themſelves, break off 
the branches, and ſhower them down upon 
the inſulters; from which branches che Chi- 
neſe afterwards s eng off the leaves 


24113} 1901]: 113161 Hat 3117 ont nods 


When Doctor Letſom had read the! above 
paſſage, taken from Groſſier's 'Deſeription/ 
of China, he wrote to the author, to thank 
him for having given an account Wide 
clneided ſo exactly with his own which he 
hatt given in his hiſtory of the Tra tree, atid 
which had been treated with unmerited ri“ 
dicule. In nations which have not acquired 
the art of printing, the arts which they have 
diſcovered: are generally preſerved, and ex- 
plained by paintings, and hieroglyphic re- 
preſentations. In Chineſe drawings are. to 
be ſeen the hiſtory of making porcelain, of 
cultivating rice, as well as collecting and 
T7. preparing 
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preparing tea; in which that iraſcible ani- 
mal the monkey is employed to advantage. 
The Chineſe, percerving theſe diſpoſitions in 
the monkey, took advantage of the propen- 
ſities of the animal, and converted them to 
uſe in a domeſtic ſtate which, in that of na- 
ture, were exerted to their annoyance. Dr. 
Letſom mentions drawings, in which mon- 
114 are repreſented gathering the branches 
or leaves of the tea tree, without exhibiting 
any menacing attitude. They appeared ra- 
ther to be fulfilling an office to Which they 
had been regularly trained; and the more 
ſo, becauſe others were walking and; ſitting 
«of by the people, as if tamed and domeſticated, 
wWhilſt they were quictly wake the 
branches upon the trees. f 


5 
Note VI. Page 312. 


hap brscniprios or THE erry oF PEKIN. 


7 # 3rt 


% a 34 4 


| 1 . addition to what ki Salva wink ſaid 
by ” the ſubje& above. mentioned,” we have 
_ conſulted the beſt authors, ſuch as Du Halde, 
: Icdes, and 1 Kao, and, occaſionally, 
1 the 
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the original Work from ie our abridg- 
ment has been taken; and by the afſiſtance 
of all, we have been able to preſent our 
readers with the following nnn med 
0 eu eg, grep CA 6 For 25197} 


oe 


[ Pekin: is the: chief os ther province oof Sar 
name, and the capital of the whole empire. 
It has nine great cities ſubordinate to it, 
with their dependent diſtricts, diſtinguiſhed 
by the additional name of Fu or Foo. Theſe 
nine large cities have ſixteen leſsſubjected 
to their juriſdiction, which are alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed from the others by the appellation 
| f Cheu'or Choo; and the leſs conſiderable 
places, which are under the government of 
the .laſt, have ſuperadded the ſurname of 
Hien. 9 5 


HF 
; 


AThis, r powerfal empire oompre- 
"ends fifteen provinces, which might more 
1 be called kingdoms 3, for, before 
they were united under onc head, uppar ds 
of the; thouſand! ycars, ago, cach had its 


0 4 anna, Ing, as, at, preſents exęry prgyince 
BO. G g 3 ne 
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has its Viceroy; all which are ſubordinate 

to one fupreme ſovereign, the Emperor. 
The province of Leaotung; though ſituate 
without the great Wall, is alſo reckoned 
among the reſt, and paſſes for the ſixteenth. 


Pekin is fituated in a fine fertile plain, 
not far ſouth of the great Wall, in the moſt 
ſalubrious part of all China, abounding with 
corn, fruits, herbs and roots, and all the 
neceſſaries and comforts of life, except that 
of tea, none of which grows in that pro- 
vince: |: The froſt is pretty ſevere there in 
winter; but the ö ek ſumme: pager 
rate and ig 441111 TRE DEE BeH 
1114 907 109... 0572 513 t Db 23581336 
197 When the Paxtars eee this coun- 
try, about à hundred and ſixty years ſince, 
they drove the Chineſe out of the eity, but 
gave them leave to build a new one, con- 
tiguous to the old town, which was then 
nearly ſquare; but the additions ſince made 
have given it an irregular form. [Theſe ir 
ties, called for diſtinction ſake, Chineſe and 
Tartar, independent of the ſuburbs, which 
50] : 8 2 5 | are 


2 
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are very extenſic e, are twenty miles in cixr 
cumference. The whole were ſaid to gong 
tain ty o millions of inhabitants zobut the 
account given to eee the 
total at nearly three willens. ft: 5g fg 


three or four miles long. The ſnops of mer- 
chants for neatneſs and, perhaps, riches ex- 
cel moſt in Europe. The name of the 
tradeſman and the articles he deals in are 
placed over the ſnop door; the entrance to 
which, beſides being decorated with ſtream+ 
ers, is embelliſhed with gildings, ſculptures; 
paintings and japannings, in a manner which 
attracts and charms tlie eye. But the prin- 
cipal Chineſe ſhops and markets are kept 
without, in the ſuburbs. Moſt of the in- 
habitants of Pekin are Tartars, the walls df 
whoſe city are ſeventy feet high, and per- 
ſectly cover the town, the houſes in general 
being only of one floor, on aceount of carth- 
quakes, by which formerly the oity of Pe. 
mee ſufferechiiib 10 POIs 2911 
oi, din, v3 to 3nobadgabar cares 
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The bebte ge always iciOwdedioghobbh 
Chineſe Worden?” flever appear in them; ex- 
cept in Vece feats or chars. Thie reaſon 
of this Cb ding is, that al! Proviſions are 
wege chither by! land carriage; no river 
or canal” coming within three miles of the 
city; by Which Döhctr dhe ſtreets to be filled 
with carts, caméls, hofſes, and other beaſts 
of, burden with their drivers; inſomuch that 
it is difficult to paſs through the gates in a 
morn rning or evening.” The artificers, alſo, 
Vitae to increaſe the crowd, as they 
work in the houſes of thoſe WhO employ 
4 them, and are perpetually, looking out for 
büfinefs. _ The ſtreets are, likewiſe, in the 
TY "day Line „ filled with ini imitable®juggles, 
exhibiting for money -auRioneers felling 
their goods: ; and quack doctors their medi- 
des The magiſtrates have alſo their 
guard Whenever chey appear abroad; and 
0 'perſons of 'diftintion a numerous attend- 
5 ance. All theſe eircumftances combined, 
" HAKE tlie town aj pear more populous than 
ber re oY. * a. H vio} Og ti HII 


- T0 2900! 2 10 7; *g 5-27.11 177 Wo. 0% ak 
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The vnde the chief ages . 
cupy argreat oxtenf of ground, as they, have. 
only one floor. They conſiſt of ſeyeral 5955 
courts, in which the buildings are not gon. 
tiguous; and they are 0% 000 of privacy, 
that they have no windows, towards the 
ftreet, neither will they ſuffer their neigh- 
bours to have any which can overlook them ; 

andd there is a ſkreen always within the gate 
to prevent ſtrangers from looking in. The 
furniture of their houſes conſiſts of pictures, 
Japanned cabinets, chairs, tables, and var- 
niſhed ſkreens; and their beds are very ele- 
gant. Their. curtains, in the ſummer, are 
of ſilk, and their counterpanes of the ſame. 
They have no feather beds, but fre 1 upon 
3 n or atmen . 
th 7710 
d (Beſides the Wii wk 3 
bade miſſionaries have four monaſteries, to 
which are annexed 595 churches : ſome 'of 
theſe are within the boundaries of the pa- 
ace. The Jeſuits' cloyſter i 4s encompaſſed 
with a high ſtone wall, having two hand- 
ſome gates. Within is a pair of globes of 


14 great 
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great magnitude, being 2 nearly ſix feet in 


diameter. Their church is à large, beauti- 
ful ſtructure, of Italian architecture deco. 
rated with a number of images and altars, 


and furniſhed with an excellent organ; and 
a large clock with à ſet of chimes. There 
is likewiſe a muſeum well: Kann Wa, cu- 


rioſities. 01818 VCC 
1 p 1 nn e [1 C5537 
Orvius, 1 and Onaome f the 
071 Jo £9) am MT #4 M1970 
w{h{!, ' 
The Chineſe; hk" pay the et 4 defe- 
rence and reſpec to old men, are, in gene- 


ral, of a mild and humane diſpoſition, but 
violent and vindictive when offended; al- 


ways avenging themſelves in a flow but me- 
thodical manner. Some among them are 
ſo litigious as to diſpoſe of their property to 


maintain a ſuit at law, in order to procure 
the baſtinado to his adverſary. And as * 
ſometimes happens that the defendant, by 
mean of à bribe to the Miudte, transfers the 


ſtripes to the back of the plaintiff} this never 
fails to engender hatred and malice, which 
end 
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end: often in the deſtruction of life and pro» 
pf % But though: the) arg Vicious they 


loye virtue, and bonour thaſe h practiſt it. 


And notwithſtanding they, are conſummate 


| diſſemhlers of their, hatred they deteſt every 


action which ſeems to betray anger or emo- 

tion. The ſcienqes, the foundation of their 
nobility and preferments, engroſs alk aber 
ardour and eſteem. : 


4 Bs, 5 £ 3 } 
9 7 bs : 5 z 1 4. J. 


ny 18 one a the er. foibles of hy 


Chineſe; and the extreme love of life ano- 


ther. Such as have only ten or twelve piſ- 
toles in the world will expend them in a 
coffin twenty years, perhaps, before wanted, 
and look upon it as the moſt valuable movo- 
ble in _ OR i riss 2 do 7 

E morn} tc TG | obo 
The. Chineſe) in rs are. . in has 
ture, and of brown complexions; though, 


in the northern provinces; they are as fair 


= 


( 


as; Europeans. A perfect beauty among 
them conſiſts of, a latge ſorehead, a ſhort 
noſe, nnen Ai and flat 
donor Bilge bas batted 1 8U face, 


3 
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x 0 Vx6288 oN Tit” 
9 ce regt 1011 /ig a 
face, ears; moderate ſized mouth, and 
Ul — 2 hair, 1 211 Sone 3110 111 GOA 
»4 __ UDF © Heidis llt 201-2152 
1 The ar meet hive Cohifetle@thc 5 
"men to ſhave their heads,” leaving 6hly one 
lock in the middle” of the crown. They 
have kttle beards, full whiſkers, and ſome 
c 58 hairs at the bottom of ens * 3 rng 


over this der. wear, biledlies a looſe, hore 
: coat; but 1 in pay ing Or receiving viſits, they 
bave a long filk gown, and over this a kind 
of ſpencer, reaching to the knee. They 
| always wear {ilk or ſtuff boots, and have in 
| their” hand a large fan. They are exceed- 
ingly ſcrupulous in their ceremonies and 
compliments; - the whole of Which may be 
reduced to bowing, kneeling and proſtrat- 
ing, according to the occaſion, and place, 
as welt as age or quality of thè perſons. 
Ad though, from the Prejudice” of educa- 
7 "tion," We may look e their cuſtomns as 
font 2 the & Chineſe, in their tuin, may 
be tempted to Took e our's'as barbarvus, 


1184] 1 | Their 
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Their feaſts are peculiarly troubleſome to 
Berga the whole being made up "of 
ceremonies and compliments. Their ordi- 
mary. feaſts require ſixteen, the more ſo- 
Jemn, twenty, four diſhes u N. upon each table, 
as well as more, ſormalities. Sometimes 
there are as many tables as gueſts, who ft 

upon ſtools or, chairs; 80 but ordinarily to 


101 


8 ſit at one table, which is not cover- | 
ed with a cloth, but neatly japanned, at 
the front of which hangs a piece of fk de- 
corated with rich ncedle Work. Two 
pointed ſticks of ivory or ebony, do the .of- 
fice of knife and fork ;, their meats 5 dre cut 
into ſmall ſquare pieces, and feryed up 1 Tel 
(þ bowls; their ſoups. are excellent, but they 
uſe no ſpoons; ; ſo that after fipping, the thin, 
the grofler parts of it are directed to the 
|  . mouth by, their chopſticks. N After the firſt 
5 diſh, wine is ſerved in cups to each gueſt; 
but none is taſted till the entertainer has 
firſt drunk. A comedy is acted during t the 
repaſt; and When the deflert 3 1s brought. in, 


* +223. 4 


money is collected for the ory 0 
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| pi for others—he i is made to wear, night 
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* Tre dan ge, dend ſpoken 6f, like 
their Reals] arc celebtated; for ſeveral days} 
with much ſplende Catid feſtivity. HUf⸗ 
bands are allowed coficubines, but they äre 


3 to the wife! Their funerals 


hive already been deſcribed i pages 127, 
128, and 129.— The uſual time of mourn- 
ing is three years; but it is commonly re- 
duct t to twenty-ſeven monthg/1094 5 090 


1 11 olg ft FO 15 44 314 11 
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Criminals are puniſhed, in China, pro- 


portionate to the enormity of the crime. 
Capital offences paſs through five or ſix dif- 


ferent tribunals before a definitive ſentence 


be paſſed! The women are kept in prifon | 


ſeparate from the men; neither is the deb⸗ 
r coffined in the ſame place as the felon. 
r fight offences the culprit is baſtina- 


and day, a” Heavy wooden collar about his 


neck, ſomething fimilar to an Engliſh pil:* 


lory- For certain ehormitics offenders re 


marked upon the check with Chitteſe cha- 


raQers 'deno oting their crimes; others af 
condemned to tempotaty or perpetual as 


19 niſhment, 


ah &4 —_— Y __w_ 
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niſhment, or to drag the royal barks for one, 
to or three years.,,, Capital, puniſhment, is 
inflicted three different ways 3 by,/iranghng, 
belicading ; and, for. aſſaſſination, by cu7ing 
thouſand pieces, They have, like- 
wiſe, in China, two kinds c of torture to ext 
tort. confeſſion. None are put to death 
without. the, Emperor's expreſs, orders; and 
theſe executions take place on a certain day | 
in 3 ien the empire. 


11 Ein 
| 1 VII. Page, 328. 311014109 
AESenlrplon OF- THE. GREAT WALL. * 


rf 5 int 10131 


Fr „ Dianyſius "py a antive. of China, from 
Whoſe works, publiſhed in the, year 1 70ñ, 
the following account is principally ex- 
tracted, though we have borrowed from Du 
Halde and others, ſays, This. prodigious, 
Wall was built ſome centuries before Chriſt's 
time, by the the Chineſe Emperor Chien-chu, 


Weng who) wakes; it, tuo handred and 
twenty one years, before the birth of Chriſt) 
to preyent the, incurſions of the reſtleſs welt- 


ern 


. 3. *...# 


Inomitticr 


ern „ Tartar. at INC * 

ental ſea far one; the mil, & 8 -lt, 
and includes the pr md 
almoſt the whole of Se 2 1 in 
a direct line, is computed at ſix hundred 
and fifty four F rench miles; - but reckoned 
as a curved line. amounts, to upwards of one 
thoutand. . It has three or four lofty towers 
or forts within the compaſs of every mile, 
many of which are ſituated upon the higheſt 
mountains; and the Wall is broad enough 
u upon the top for. eight horſes to gallop 


abreaſt without any SABRE 


"Da. | - = "hp on * gang fubj ect — 


that i its beginning is a large bulwark of ſtone, 


raiſed in the ſea to the eaſt of Pekin ; - and- 


ends when you have padſed. the. little city. of 
Chwang- lan. It. 1s well terraced, and caſed 
with brick, and is as high as, and much 
broader than the walls of the empire uſually. 
are; that is, from twenty. to twenty five 
foet i in height. The top is wide enough f 

five or ſix horſemen to ride abreaſt, | 
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The gates of the great Wall are all de- 
fended, on the fide of China, by pretty large 
forts. The firſt of them, to the eaſt, is 
called Shang-hay- Quan. It ftands near the 
wall which extends, from the bulwark above 
mentioned, the ſpace of a league along a 
country perfectly level, and does not begin 
to aſcend the mountains till aſter it has 
paſſed that place. It was the Chineſe ge- 
neral, commanding in this part, who firſt 
called in the Tartars of the province of 
Leao-tung; which lies beyond it; and thus 
gave them an opportunity of conquering 
China, notwithſtanding their mural ram- 
parts, which the Chineſe td. aac N 
nable. 


Many of the ſquare towers are large and 
lofty; ſome of two ſtories high, built of 
brick, upon a foundation of ſtone, which 
riſes about four feet above the ground. 
Each. fide of the ſquare at the baſe meaſures 
from thirty five to forty feet, and their 
height is nearly the ſame dimenſions. The 
kde of the ſquare at the top is from twenty 
H h eien 
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eight to thirty feet. The firſt ſtory is upon 
adevel with the platform of . -wall, in 
u 9 b eee e it 5 DOG Nit 
OI T U NN NN * 38 BSI 43 tb . 
The foundation * wen geall, 0 of 
large ſquare tones, which project auout two 
feet beyond the brick work, is about twenty 
five feet thick at its baſe; and riſes not leſs 
than two feet above the ſurface of the 
ground. The reſt is caſed both inſide and 
doutſide with brick work, each of the thick- 
neſs of five feet, having the intermediate 
ſpace filled up with earth or tempered clay, 
and terraced upon the top with a platform 
of ſquare bricks. The parapets, about 
eighteen inches thick, are a continuation of 
ms deen "_ above the eee 5 
„ Rrert ane Ides Embaſſador Bom the 
Car, Peter the Great, to the Court of Pe- 
kin, an account of whoſe travels from Moſ- 
cow to that city was publiſhed in the year 
1705, has alſo given a deſcription of the 
Great Wall; and that we may be able to 
point out᷑ to our readers the particular ſpot, 
951: L 4.44 let 
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let it be temembered; that-the-laſt Fortreſs 
of his Czariſh:Majeſty's/dominidns;, border- 
ing upon the frontiers of China, which chis 
Excellency ſtopped at, was Argunſtoy. From 
this place he proceeded to tha ſilyer river, 
called Mongagol, which falls into the river 
Argun; and, having croſſed that, traverſed 
the great Tartarian wilderneſs, and arrived 
at the river Calabu. Paſſing along the banks 
of the river Jalo, he came to Aixiger, a city 
upon the borders of China, where, by order 
of his Imperial Majeſty, his Excellency Was 
met by a mandarine, accompanied by eighty 
men, who conducted him to Kara Katon, 
or Black City, on his route to Pekin. He 
then ſays, On the twenty ſeventh of October 
ue reached ſome watch towers on the pin- 
nacles of the rocks, from whence we got 
dicht of the Great Wall, at which we ar- 
rived on the ſame day. This ſeems to be 
one of the ſeven wonders of the world. 
About five hundred fathoms from this fa- 
mous Wall is a valley, having on each ſide 
a battery of hen ſtone; from one of which 


$8: the other a wall about three feet high js 
= po | 17 B 2 | erected, 


4 34 
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directed, with an open entrance, as appears 
in the annexed engraving. Paſſing through 
this fore wall, we came to the entry of the 
Great Wall, through a watch tower, about 
eight fathoms high, arched over with hewn 
None, and provided with large maſſy doors 
ſtrengthed with i iron. The Wall runs from 
eaſt to weſt acroſs the valley up extraordi- 
. nary high rocks: and, about five hundred 
fathoms diſtance from the other, has, upon 
the rocks on each fide of it, a tower built, 
as repreſented in the engraving. The foot 5B 
of this Wall was of large hewn quarry ſtone, 
for about a foot high, and the remaining il 
upper part was compoſed of brick and lime; Wil 
but as far as we were able to diſcover, the lil | 
whole had been formerly built with the MN 
ſame ſtone. Within this firſt port we came 0 
into a plain full a hundred fathoms broad, | 
after which we arrived at another guard- Mili 
port which had a wall on each ſide, and, 
"like the firſt wall, was carried quite acroſs Li 
the vale. This, as well as the firſt port, 
was guarded by a watch of fifty men. Upon 0 
the firſt or Great Wall was erected an idol WM ||| 
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temple, with the enſign of the Idol and that 


of the Emperor flying upon it. The Wall | 
was full fix fathoms high, and four thick; 


ſo that fix horſemen might eaſily ride abreaſt 
upon it, and was in as good repair as if it 
had been finiſhed about eee or pes. 


Jon ſince, 


To ait men for building. this Wall 
which is ſtated to have been completed in 
five years, the Emperor commanded that 
three out of every ten men throughout his 


dominions ſhould work at it; and after- 


wards two out of every five were compell- 
ed to labour at this vaſt undertaking. It is 
alſo ſaid, that though the inhabitants of each 


province worked as near their own abode as 


they could, yet, either by the length of 


their journey or the difference of climate, 


almoſt all thoſe employed in its conſtruction 


died unexpectedly. This raiſed a tumult in 
the empire, which proceeded to the length 
of murdering the Emperor, and his ſon 
Agutzi, i in han ens year of | his age 


1} . : . 
1 3 4 3 5 . k p * 4 — — > 
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Wheri i is confidered, that this ſtructure, 


up Wards of a thouſand French miles in length, 


beſides being extended along dreary waſtes, 


and even ſurfaces, is carried over expanſive 


rivers in the fort of bridges, ſome having 
two nan of arehies and alſo, in the ow 
"4 kth as it Wert the! mountains 
which form them ;that''4t aſcends che 
higheſt, and deſcends the ſteepeſt precipides; 
and, with all this, conſidering the im- 


| 122 2 of labour, the ingenuity of the 


ſts, the difficulty of tranſporting mate- 


; Ae ali the ſhort time of its completion; 


the imagination is loſt in the oontempla- 
tion of an object whoſe grandeur is not ſur- 


paſſed by any" Wy” Tip owt: ne of the 
. agg 8 ; er n L 


Note VIII. Fig 358. 
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STATE oF PHYSIC, 1 IN CHINA. "OY 


Ihe ſtate of phyſic is at a low ebb among 
the Chineſe. There are no public Khools 
a nor profeſſors of the healing art. They are 
: totally" ignorant of the, ny or the body, 


and 
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and hold diſſection in horror, The qyhole 
| inithe eee, of the pulſe, (of which 
chair ideas are | exceodingly, cxroncous) and 
the uſe of ſimples. In diſeaſes ariſing from 
Plethora, as well as in many other, caſes, a 
free uſe of the lancet is often, neceſſary to 
preſerve life; yet ſurgery, in China, is 
little underſtood, that veneſection or blood- 
letting is never performed. If, at any time, 
the faculty there think it neceſſary to punc- 
ture any part of the body, to let out. what 
they call a collection of vapour, it is always 
done with a gold or ſilyer needle, which 
operation gives exquiſite pain to the patient. 
e 1s Perm by le we 


„ 


The following ee ee on the 
ſubject of bleeding with a lancet, was ſent 
to us by a profeſſional gentleman, who has 
been twice at Canton. EST: 
| Some years 1 at the requeſt. of A Chi- 

pn merchant, this gentleman went to viſit 
: 2 friend of his who Was ill, and findipg h. his 
125 JS > com- 


Hr” 


cine, | among them, conſiſts 


42 we e WB 


complaint tg, ben large abſceſʒ upon t the 
thigh, and in a Rate, of maturity, he open- 


A I, It With a gommon lancet, preſſed out 


the, matter, and applied proper dreſſings; 
promiſing to reviſit him the next day. 


The following morning the gentleman's 
Chineſe, ſeryant. learning. what had been 
done, appeared in the greateſt diſtreſs, and 
exclaimed violently againſt, the merchant 
for ſuffering him to cut the fleſh, and to 
gray blood of a Chineſe with any. inſtru- 
99 5 as he muſt have known that, ſhould 

e patient die, by the laws of China, he 
4 would be put to death ; without re- 
gard to the motiyes Which ſuggeſted the 
operation. Though the gentleman was un- 
der no apprehenſion for the fate of his pa- 
tient, as to what he had done, yet ſome 
other ſiniſter accident might have ſuper- 
vened; and he had ſome thoughts of return- 
ing ſecretly on board his ſhip, when a friend 
adviſed him to remain on ſhore, and to keep 
the cirtumſtance ſecret; adding, that ſhould 
his Patient die from any other caufe, he 
might expiate the deed 9 paying a fine in 


money 
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money, and tllis, being aacdb Wind ted in 
private, v ould require a lefs fuftt tun if tue 
fact were made public: The patient, _ 
ever, did well, and Was gratefuf to bis 

pe +46 fr. 9114 111 ire OF niet — 
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men women are never vigia 'by 

male phyſicians; neither do they ever act as 
accoucheurs. The obſtetric art is practiſed by 
women only, for whoſe inſtruction books 
have been written, in which the different 
periods of the gravid uterus are pointed ot, 
- by appoſite drawings, and a multitude of 
preſcriptions drawn up, and direRions given 
for every caſe that can 1 be lobende 
to I 

2 | ! 

Inoculation has long been introduced 

among them; but it is performed in a man- 
ner different from that of Europeans. The 


variolous matter is collected from a favour- 


able kind, dried, pulverized, and put into 
a jar cloſely ſtopped, which, by excluding 
you ee 1 "WEED retain its ae 
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for a length of time. A ſmall quantity of 
this powder, after the patient has been pre- 
pared by gentle laxatives, and a lender, diet, 
being put upon a bit of cotton, and inſerted 
into the noſtril, it takes effect about the 
ſame time as wi che method +; r in 
Europe. don CO At- nofd 10 53mg 


China, likewiſe, abounds with itinerant 
practitioners who live by the credulity and 
ignorance of the multitude. The virtues 
of their noſtrums are pompouſly ſet forth in 
hand-bills, with, as in other places, a long 
liſt of ſurreptitious cures. But in this kind 
of quackery they have gone a ſtep farther 
than the Engliſh mountebanks, in ſpite of 
whoſe medicines, or for want of taking the 
other bottle, their patients continue to die. 
The Chineſe, however, promulgated a me- 
dicine to infure immortality. This grand 
ſecret was arrogated by a ſect called Tau- 
tſe, the diſciples of Lau-kyun, ho boaſted 
they had diſcovered a liquor, by mean 
whereof man ſhould never dic. A great 
| number 
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number of mandarines ſtudied this art, as 
well as the diabolical one of magic; and 
the Emperor Tſin-ſhe-Wwhang- ti, a declared 


enemy to learning and learned men, was 


perſuaded by thoſe impoſtors that they had 
actually ſuch à liquid, and gave it the 
name of Chang - ſeng- you, medicine of eter- 
nal life. | 
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ERRATA FOR THE COCHINEAL INSECTS, 
On the plate of the Leaf of the Prickly Pear. 


No. 9. The larva of the fly, &c. Its length i is agree. 
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able to this line 


11. . Chryſalis of the fly. Its length is 12 ar 8 
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Directions 


Dꝛrecrions 10 the Bix DER for placing the 
Plates, who is alſo defired to preſerve the 
fehoer paper betwixt the plates and the letter- 
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